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Merry Christmas! Happy children, 
Let your sweetest carols ring, 
W hile you tell again the story 
Of our infant Saviour King. 
Born and cradled in a manger, 
Yet from Judah's radiant sky 
Angels sang the midnight chorus, 
Glory be to God on high! 


Merry Christmas! Youthful workers, 
For the blessings of the year, 

Pass a greeting smile to others 
And a loving word to cheer. 

While your hearts and homes are glowing 
In the sunshine of delight, 

Make the dwellings of the lowly, 
By your kindness warm and bright. 


Merry Christmas! Aged pilgrims, 
Pause a moment On your way, 
Listen to the bells proclaiming 
Our Redeemer's natal day. 
Merry Christmas! Ye who labor, 
And are longing now for rest, 
Worship Him in whom ‘tis promised 
Every nation shal! be blest. 


Merry Christmss! merry Christmas! 
Hear the mighty anthem roll, 
Like the voice of many waters, 
On and on, from pole to pole. 
Quiet vale and crowded city, 
Humble cot, and stately ball, 
Prince and peasant, sing together 
Merry Christmas, one and all! 


THE KING'S RUBIES 


BY THK AUTHOR OF ‘‘A TERRIBLE PEN- 
ALTY,”’ “HIS DEAREST SIN,”’ ‘MISS 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


SDAILE told Varcoe clearly all the de 
tails of Teresa’s unaccountable dis- 
appearance, and the man listened in- 

tently. 

He fervently desired to serve bis bene- 
factor to the utmost of his power; a feeling 
of devotion had sprung up in his beart, 
and it extended tothe unknown Teresa, 
because she belonged to Esdaile and was 
#0 dear to him. 

The man eaw that very plainly; for, 
although Derek confived himeelf to facts, 
his voice softened whenever he mentioned 
Teresa’s name. The crime angered Var- 
coe; hardened as be was, he would bot 
have done such a thing. 

He soon saw what was wanted of bim; 
but he never yet betrayed a comrade. 
Even when be was captured aad t-ied, be 
had refused to implicate the men con- 
cerned with him—the ‘“Invincibies”—he 
would not drag in others to share his pun- 
ishment;so no\, wheu Esdaile had fin- 
ished, he said quickiy— 

“If it’s my pals, sir, you wouldn’t ask 
me to peach on them more than need be? 
You’ll know what! mean, sir; 1’m not 
siding with them in this kind cf dirty 
work.”’ 

“I quite understand. No—I will not 
ask that of you. Butatthesame time if 
they are holding my wife a prisoner, they 
put themselves beyond the mercy of even 
their own associates.”’ 

**Yos, sir—that’s so. But,’”’ added Var- 
coe hesitatingly, “I don’t thinx they’d 
keep her like that. It’d be too risky. A 
young lady with friends to look after her 

she’d be found in the end 

You mustn’t try tospare me, Var 

said EKedaile, turning peler 
Hall, who has this business in hand, thinks 
my wife isan accomplice—tbat she mar. 
ried me for the jewels, or that she had a 
lover.”’ 


‘Stephen 
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“Not your wife, sir. That’s what I 
thought at first; but I didn’t know,” Var- 
coe said, with a shake of the head. 

‘*You think she has been murdered ?”’ 

“Yes, sir—either then or afterwards,” 
admitted Varcoe reluctantly. 

‘““Well, it might be best,” muttered Es- 
daile. “But thatis what you must find 
out—I’1l give you a photograph.” 

He opened a desk and took from it a 
cabinet photograph of Teresa taken in 
boating dress. 

Varcoe rose too and stepped to the light, 
standing to iocok at the portrait as if the 
real Teresa was before bim. 

Her exquisite beauty awoke the chivalry 
now siumbering so deeply, and Teresa 
herself need not bave shrunk from his ad- 
miration. Hedid not venture to express 
it to her husband, but laid down the photo- 
graph in silence. 

**You had better keep it,’”’ said Esdaile. 

**] shall remember the face, sir—’tian’t 
like any other! ever saw,” replied Var- 
coe, with subdued enthusiasm; “but, if 
you think it better—— No, sir—I might 
lose it; I sha’n’t forget. I[’d like to ask 
you some questions, sir, if 1 may.”’ 

His questions were all to the point— 
about the position of the house, the rooms; 
where the boat house was; what route the 
burglars could have taken—whether by 
land or river, how far Leigh’s Hollow was 
from town; what eort of country—was it 
wooded 60 as to give shelter. 

Esdaile answered these questions as 
clearly as they were asked; he had al- 
ready told Varcoe about the market cart 
having been bought inatown some dis- 
tance off—a clue which the police had for 
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the present dropped. Varcoe shook his | 


bead at this, but made no comment. 

‘T think,’’ said Esdaile, ‘you bad better 
see ihe place. 
those rooms are closed.”’ 

‘Yes, sir—it would be best,’’ Varcoe an- 
swered very quietly. 

Esdaile understood. The man would 


Nothing has’ been touched; 
| Varooe’s band and left the room, closing 


not have gone of his own accord, Alice | 


Winn being in the neighborhood, and he 
could not assume a willingness he did not 


feel. 

“| muatn’t be seen with you,” Esdaile 
added. 

‘When shail I go, sir?’”’ 

‘‘To morrow; begin at once!’ said Ke 


daile restiessly. ‘“1’ll go down early. You 
can follow, and come up atraight to the 
house, I’ll give you the money before we 
part tonight. And, Varcoe you must 
keep me supplied with every item of 
news, whether itis good or bad, of failure 
or success, JI am raréiy out, and if | bap 
pen to be, Harris always knows where to 
find me. Remember, too, that | treat him 
entirely.’’ 

“Will be trust me, sir ?”’ 

‘“‘Yos; | sball tell bim you are acting for 
me. And anuther thing—hesitate at noth- 
ing for want of money. Now is there 
anything more you want to say? Because, 
if not, we'll settle money matters at 
once,’”’ 

This was the part of the proceedings 
Varcoe did not like; but be submitted to 
the arrangement Eadaiie proposed—a 
weekly wage which, tothe man who had 
been penniless, seemed luxury. 

To Esdaile it seemed insufficient, but he 
saw the necessity of curbing bis own gen- 


erous impulses. All that Varcoe sug- 
gested wasthat he should not have the 
money all at once 

‘You keep it, sir,’’ he said, ana g 

meas il want it; the x w whe 

wittr . iG spend i r n 

it in a lump 

“Very weil,” agreed Esdaile, with ai 
smile that rewarded poor Vercoe, “And | 
now where are you living ?”’ 

“J’d a room nearthe ‘Chequers,’ sir— | 


| 
| 


| for bis pallor. 


| than he bad been on the preceding night, 
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lots ot ua there,’’ said Varooe, who had 
risen and taken up his hat, “I'll get a bet- 
ter place to-morrow-”’ 

‘‘No—that won’t do,” said Esdaile. “You 
can’t go back to a place like that—and it’s 
very late. You must sleep here.” 

“No, sir, I couldn’t stay here,”’ Varooe 
sald. 

“You must stay,” declared Eedaile. 
Don’t you understand I hate to send you 
bacok ? I can’t doit. See—there’s a sofa 
here, and I'll bring you a railway rug. 
Wait beas!’’ 

He bad left the room before Varcoe could 
recover himself. The man looked round 
as if he were dazed, and was stending still 
in the same place when Esdaile returned, 
with a thick warm rug. 

“These autumn nights are chilly,” said 
Eedaile, throwing the rug upon the sofa 
He turned to Varcoe, who seemed thunder 
atrock. 

“You're going to leave medown here 
alone, sir?’ he said uneasily. “Don't, sir,”’ 
he whispered; “I might do something I'd 
like to kill myself for.”’ 

“No,”’ said Esdaile gently; “you'll lie 
down on that sofa and goto sleep, to be 
ready for my work in the morning. Now 
good night !’’—holding out his hand. “You 
won't refuse this time ?’’ 

**No—1 won’t, sir,” replied Varcoe, ina 
low tone. ‘'I had to refuse then.”’ 

He put his hand into Eadaile’s, who 
stood holding it closely, showing signs of 
deep emotion. He seemed afraid to trust 
himself tospeak, and Varcoe dared not 
move or utter a word. 

‘Varcoe,”’ said Kadaile at last faltering- 
ly, ‘‘you don’t know what you have done 
forme. To-night it seemed blank, hope- 
less; pow there is justa ray.” He paused 
to steady his voice; bat he could only 
whisper ‘Good night!’ Then he wruag 


the door bebind bim. 

Varcoe stood speechless, immovable for 
some minutes; then, asifin a dream, he 
woved siowly to the sofa and sank down 
upon it, hiding his face in the cushion. 

Up stairs Esdaile was kiesing pamion- 
ately the lovely face that to him,a thouve- 
and times moretban to Varcoe, waa like 
none other he bad ever eeen. The ray of 
bope had intoxicated bim. 

When Varcoe reached Leigh's Hollow 
the next day the autumn sun was shining 
bright and warm. 

Esdaile bad given him directions how to 
reach the boat house, where they were to 
meet; but Varcoe had not to wall, for E-« 
daile was there first. 

Varcoe now looked a changed man; he | 
was clean, decently dreased, and woald 
have bad almosta smart appearance but 
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He was quiet and more self- possessed 


and went about his work ina businesslike 
manner. 

From ap examination of the boat house 
they wenton to the Manor, and through | 
aside door up to the ciosed rooms. Ke | 
dalle went in first; Varooe followed. | 

Nothing bad been moved since the night 
of the robbery. Varcoe examined safe | 
and door and window with the air of an | 
ex pert, 

He besitated when 
to Teresa’s own 


Esdaile led the way 


rooms, lingered on the 


threshold, and, when he entered, trod 
softiy as if he were on seecred ground 

It was not nt they returnue rs 

A + Lom |} ra * 

« ‘ 
ae a e * 

] » ad w 
over and he was baving sume. gx i eal 
before returning to town 

“They came in, of course, By the gal 
lery window,” he said, ‘‘They most likeiy 
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got the ladder from the boat house—a rope 
ladder would be risky at that window. 
The dinghey, I expect, was a blind, and 
perhaps the brooch too. I noticed the 
country as I came along—it’s firet-rate for 
hiding.”’ 

“Hiding what?” asked Eedaile. 

“A trap, sir. I can’t help thinking 
there’s something in that cart that was 
bought. You see, sir, if the men came 
from town, a6 most likely they did—the 
job’s been done too well for country toik 
— they must bave come in something, and 
it wouldn’t be the train—%oo easily spot- 
ted. But who'd notice a market cart com- 
ing intotown? The early morning’s just 
the time for them.” 

“I thought that myself,"’ obeerved Ee 
daile. “I meant that clueto be worked 
again.” 

“You let italone a bit now, sir, What 
puzzies meis their taking off the young 
lady. I’ve asortof feeling there’s same 
thing behind we haven't got at.” 

“Whatdo you mean?” asked Esadaiie, 
leaning forward. ‘‘You don’t share Hali's 
view, 1 know.”’ 

“No, sir—not a bit—not the least bit. Of 
course they’d have stunned her or used 
chloroform—some of us carrries it. Well, 
why not do one or the other at once, and 
take what they want and go? When 
burglars killa man, ‘tisn’t so much be- 
cause he'll know them again as because 
he'll raise a hue and cry. 

“But what could a girl do? By the time 
abe came to they'd be off. But carry her 
with them, or—or murder her—why, it 
stands to reason they’d oe hunted down 


noend, It’s such a stupid thing todo! A 
job to get her away, too. I| can't make it 
out.”’ 


“W hat idea have you got, Varooe?"’ 

“T baven’'t one, sir—that’s the mischief; 
I’m only fogged. Mra. Eadaile hadn't any 
enemies, sir—had she ?’’ 

“None, to my knowledge. Her friends 
were among musical stadentsa like her- 
self. 1 met herat the houseof a iady I 
knew littic of myself, and ehe afterwards 
lived with this lady, and went Into society 
with her "’ 

“This lady, sir—she wasn’t jealous?’ 
said Varcoe, hesitating. 

“Oh, no; she helped mein every way, 
though for certain reasons of her own! 
Bat il think, ia her way, she was fond of 
my wife.’ 

“Ie she « friend of yours now, sir?’ 

“Ne; I only made use of her—!I didn’t 
like her. Butshe isn't the sort of person 
to revenye herself—oertainiy not in this 
way—aod she Lasn’t the means either. se 


sides, @1e would be found out, which 
would be ruination.”’ 
“Well, sir, 1 can’t make it out I'll get 


back now, find a lodging where I can 
chanxce aboutas | want, and set to work 
to night.’”’ 

‘| shall be up by a later train," said Ke 
dalle, ‘“‘1’!l look after one or two things 
while I’m bere. You know the way to the 
station ?’’ 

“IT tbhink I missed the shortest, sir. | 
ougbt to have ruck a plantation— 
oughtn’t 1?” 

* Yes-—it's some minutes shorter,” 

Esdaile directed him, and 
the house. He was glad w 
be out of the place, 


Varcoe left 
get away—to 
lie walked fast, and 


got into the pianpter Wilh a senee of re 
ef 
“A aAe , 
. 
” . “4 & 
a’ « cy ey + me ee 
« : ata " ei ‘ar *® walked " 
hes ndergrowth, absorbed in t ight 
hie head bent down, 
Thus it bappened that a woman who had 
De oulol aside path was ciocse to him 
before he saw her. The light oolor of her 





2 


-_ 


dress attracted 
looked up. 

Alice Winn was standing before him. 

The wen stood motioniess, looking st 
ber vecantly with bollow eyes. 

* Frank!" she exclaimed, trembling. 

Varene stepped beck, with bent bead; 
he eculd pot epesk. 

“Frank,” the girl said again entrest- 
ingly. ‘ won't you speak to me? It's years 
since we met—" 

Heald notiook at ber, but he looked 
away into the plantation, ss if he only 
longed for ew ape. Then he made a move 
inert as if to walk away. 

“Say one minute!’ pleaded Alice, put 
ting out her bands a8 if to stop bim. -’Teil 
me bow y uare—what are you coing! 
You bave been silent all these years r'nce 
we parted: but I haven't forgotten. We 
mevy never 


Don't go a* if we were strangers !"’ 

‘| bave nothing to say,’ he muttered 
indtatinetiv. 

“Yes, you bave—tome bo you think 
because I sald we must part, that | could 


forget you, that | evertried to? Didao’t 1 | enough to bear of your own.” 


tell you | 
aiwaye 


never would, that there'd be 
one creature in the world to 
think «f you and pray for you, and believe 
one day you woult come back to your- 
aeif?’ 

He raised bis eyes stealthily to ber face. 
It wae even sweeter than of old, with 
trem bling lips and sorrowful eyea. 
ea no harebnees there, 


bie attention, and be) 





THE SATUR 


CHAPTER XX. 
ry HERE wae ae light footstep om the gar-— 
| den path and « gentile raising of the 
lateh; but Alice Winn did not hear) 
the newoomer until she felt a band on ber | 
shoulder; and 8 voice saying— | 

“W bat’s the matter, Alice?” 

She had evidently been crying bitterly: 
and Eedalie looked anxiously at her tear- | 
stained fece. The girl was about to rise, 
bat he checked her. 

“Keep your seat,” be said, ‘I can get a 
chair for myself. Can't { heip you? 
Won't you let me try?” 

The girl looked up at bim gratefully. 

“You're very kind, sir,” she replied un- 
eteadily. “I’m sorry to troubie you. 


| Please let me get you a chair.” 


meet again—Heaven knows! | 


| Joined Alice. 


FEedaile drew a cbair to her side and «at | 
down. 

“The trouble is yours, my poor gir,” 
he said gently, “and I'd let you alone, 
only I fancy it is half my fault” 

**] don’t see how that can be, sir,” re 
‘This le an old trouble, and 
no one can help me. Besides, you've 


Tears again filled her eyes, and Eedaiie, 
touched by her answer, and feeling keen- 
ly his kinship with all grief, \aid his hand 
upon bers. 

“Forgive me,” be said, with exquisite 
gentleness. ‘You baven’t seen Frank 


| Vareoe, have you ?"’ 


‘Do you know I've been in prison ?"’ he | 


eald In bis rough way. 
*Yee—I know. 


was up; I counted the weeks and 
montha.”’ 

“You'd better have torgotten [| ever ex- 
isted.’’ 


“Frank, you break my heart!" 

“I did that long ago, I'm think!ng,”’ said 
Varcoe bitterly. ‘io home, and don’t be 
seen talking to me. Jbere’s no saying 
who may know me.”’ 

“Frank,” pleaded 
fully, “why do you 
ear?’ 

“It’s only truth—ien't it?” retorted Var- 
coe recklessiy. “They don't give you 
drink tp prison, you know -—lI got it when 
l came out; and | badn't money to pay for 
food, so | made some one eise pay for it. 
You put me ont of your mind; | .told you 
I’ pothing to say.” 


the girl 
try and 


reproacb- 
brave it 


Shes ood looking al him, with ber hands 
clasped together, feeling asif her heart 
would break; but long suffering in silence 
had taught ber to bear sorrow withoutany 
outward display of feeling. 

The man's appearance seemed to prove 
bis words; she did not know that in his 
rude way he was something of a hero, bent 
on making her forget him, and boiding 
back the words that would have made her 
love bim more than ever; and he did not 
know bathe was refusing her the one 
drep of comfort that be could heve given. 

“Well,” she said steadily, ‘I've only to 
pray longer, and you'll come back to me 
one day. It may be only when you're 
dy ng, or | am—but you'll be mive and I 
yours, Wecan't aiter that; we belonged 
toech other once, and it'll be the same 
aiways I'll never give you up; and I'll 
never forget you; and you can’t forget me. 
You think of that, Frank—tbat I'm al- 
ways walting; you've only to come.”’ 

Alice moved a step away, but Varooe 
did not attempt to stop her. 

The giri paused, came back, and held 
out her bands. 

“Frank !’ she exclaimed, ina low pas 
sionate tone; but he only tarned silently 
away. 

He hearo her footsteps upon the dead 
leaves, and he waited until the sound died 
away; then Le raised his head and looked 
afier her with tear-dimmed eyes. 


His head sank upon bis breast. Oh, 
those years be ween then and now! If 
only his bitter tears could blot them out! 
She was waiting for him to come back. 
Well, be might go when he was« sing— 
never tillthen! He saw his old home and 
the woods where be and she had wan- 
dered. 

She wasa girl then—almost a chila; ber 
band wasin bisa, he had taken the flower 
from her dressand kissed it, and she was 
looking up shyly; the sun was shining 
through the leaves on her brown hair. 


Presently Vareoe raised his head and 


lookei about him aaif half dazed. The 
sutumnsun bad paled, the lane looked 
tin the leaves had faded—they were 
creeping mourpfally in the chilly breeze. 
He uust gx He had given his promise, 
and be w have to keep it; so, with one 
lingering glance In the direction in which 
Alice Winn hed vanished, 


siowly away. 


I knew when the time. 











| my heart! 





he walked | 


Alice looked at him in smazement, and 
Eedaile added — 

“] shall blamemyself if you 
cause he is hereon my account.” 

“You don’t know bim, sir?’ she ex- | 
claimed, bewildered. “I don’t under- | 
stand; ] never told any one. Only father 
knows.”’ 

“Varcoe and! are great friends,’ said 
Esdaile. 

“You and Frank!’ #be gasped. Then 
very simply, with ber ciear eyes fixed 
upon bias, she said, ‘He and I were to have 
been married, sir. We parted——"’ 

“He told me the whole atory,” 
posed Esdaile. 

“Don’t blame bim overmuch, sir; per- 
hape you know that tbere are some men 


have, be- 


inter- 


po mortal band can hold in. I've loved 
him; be’sa not wanted for love. It's the 
sort of spirit be has--and the drink. I 


saw him awhile ago—in 
and he looked—— 


thé plantation— 
I can't, sir; it dDreaks 
I'd rather ses him dead— 
drinking and stealing.’’ 

Again Eedaile laid bis band over the 
giri’sio mute sympathy. Then he be 
qgan— 

“Bat didn’t be tell you——”’ 

“Tell me what, air?’ 

“Alice, do you mind my talking to you 
about Varcoe?’’ 

“No, indeed, sir; I never could talk to 
avy one; but to-day I’ve no strength, and 
it eases nry mind to talk to you; besides, 
you're different, sir.”’ 

“IT think Ican give you some 
Esdalie said. ‘Varcoe 
you.” 

“No morethan I have him, sir; but I 
can’t make bim out at all.”’ 

‘I’m not sure that | can,”’ said Esdaile. 
“The poor fellow bas been something of a 
hero. He told me once—the firat time! 
came across him lcng ago—and I don't 
think I’m breaking confidence in telling 
you—that he wanted youto forget him, | 
because it was best for you. I told bim 
women never forget.”’ 

**1e that true, sir.’’ 

“Something that passed between us on 
that occasion,’’ Eedaile went on, “made 
him grateful and devoted to me. 





reiief,”’ 
hasn't forgotten ' 


I met 
him accidentally the otber night.) No—is 


| 
wasn't by accident,’’ he added in a lower 
tone. ‘“Thot first night Il saw him, Alice, 
1 hed a dream about 
Teresa!’ 

He paused ;the mere mention of the loved 
name always tried him; but be conquered. 
‘Bomebow she had gone,”’ he continued, 
in @ still lower tone than before, “and Var- | 
coe had come. And, when I! saw him s 
few nights back, the dream flashed into 
my mind; it wasn’t chance—yoa'll under- 
stend.”’ 

“Yos, sir,”’ sald Alice quietly. 

“He's helping metotry to fipd her. The 
sort of life he bas led makes him just the 
man 1 want. I told him be couldn't serve 
ine uniess he gave up drink; be has prom- 
ised he will. He wouldn't touch a thing 
of mine, or of any one else's, when bid 
bim not. 

“He wouldn't hear 


him and—and 


7 
s 


f taking the reward 


1 offered; he scarcely likes taking the 
weekly wage | give him. He would serve 
me for nothing ly be must live That 
last theft of his was only after he had 


struggled for werk and at last was starv- 
img: then he took but litthe—enough for 
food and sheiter.’’ 


_ sald Esdaile. 
“J,eir?’ Shetarned towards bim tia 
surprise, and shook her head. “Any wo 


| ought——”’ 


| “the opportunity bas been mine—tbat’s | 


‘\ 


| Station. 


| for years, sir; | oniy beard about bis get 
, Ung into prison. And then be comes back, 


DAY EVENING POST. 


The gir!'hed\turned aside, clasping ber) 
hands tightly over her knee, ber head | 
bent down. Esdaile added, in a soft tone. 

“] talk as if be did all this for me—bat 
it’s for you.” 

“Ob,” said the girl in a choked votes, 
“I'm not hurt that some one else gets hold 
of bim when I couldn't, least of all you, 
sir. It’s often so it don’t matter, and 
you murtn’t think | mind. I'd give him 
up to rome other woman !f she'd do more 
for him than | eould.”’ 

“alice, you are one in a thousend !” 


man woud feel so that loved a man truly. 
I don’t say I wouldn’t be sore- hearted, but 
if be were happier, and living as he 











overcame her. She kuew'from his letters 
that the search for Teresa was still onsuc 
cessful, but be had said notbing of Varcoe 
or the fresh steps be had taken 

To Esdaile the visit was full of acute 
pain; everything about the place served to 
remind him of the many occasions when 
he had come to this drawing-room with 
the lightest and happiest of hearta. The 
only difference was the significant ‘‘Not at 
home” order to the man who brought in 
tne tea, and which Esdaiie had not been 
meant to hear. 

He taiked on in the endeavor to forget 
his pain; but the result wae only a terribie 
collapse when he reached home—home, 
such as it was, without a welcome, empty 
with a ghastiy emptiness. If Varcoe 
would only make some sign! 





“Alice, you are swaying bim now as you | 
bave al! along,” said Eedsile earnestiy; 





all. There are depths he hasn't gone to— | 
things be basi’t done, that the men he 
has lived with think nothing of. You've 
bad your band on bim when he didn’t) 
know it. Love like yours can’t be wasted | 
—Il’li never believe it. As for bim—se 
thinks he’s not fit to touch the bem of | 
your dress. A man like that will come 
beck in theend.”’ 

“I’m glad he didn’t tell me,” said Alice, 
her eyes bright and glistening; “and yet) 
I’m sorry—he’l: be breaking bis beart over | 
it. Asif be could make me forget him! 
You see, sir—forgive me for talking so to 
you, but it’a as if you knew ail I 
fee!——_”’ 

“Yes—I know,” interposed Esdaile, ins 
low tone. ‘It’s as much for your sake as 
for ois that I’m doing what I can.” 

“Heaven biess you, sir! I was going to 
say theres memories between a man and 
a woman who've loved each other that | 
can’t be put away; and, whichever does 
wrong, 80 that it's all over between them, | 
thereare theold times always keeping 
the love fresh. 

That s bow it is with him and me. And | 

| 


then there’s some people you can’t help 
loving, do what they will, It isn’t the 
good (hat’s in them—not alwaye.” 

“It's athbing you can’texplain,”’ said 
Esdaile, “in many cases. But with Var- 
cos I think one can lay bold of it. I quite | 
understand you. Hé too rewembers those | 
old times—only a wan bas never so much | 
of the angel in bim as a woman bas 

“I don’t think he will failue And I— 
it may be superstition, and yet I think not 
—but I can’t help believing there ie some | 
thing In that dream, and something in the | 
oid tradition about tboee rubies.”’ 

Alice looked at him inquiringly, too re 
spectful to ask a direct question on a snb | 
ject that she knew Esdalle could ecarcely | 
enter upon. | 

“It is said they overrule calamity,” he | 
went on, in reply to that inquiring glances, | 
“and, so long as they are in my posession, 
1 cling to that tradition. But my firet real 
bope came when I saw Varcce.”’ 

“Did it, sir?’ she exclaimed, her soit 
eyes sparkling. ‘I’m sure i pray with 
ail my heart the hope may come true! 
And perbaps, sir, when you’re down 
here——"' She hesitated. “Though | 
oughtn’t to ask it—you’ve enough to 
do.”’ 

“I'll let you know from time to time 
how Vareoe gets on,’’ said Esdaile gentiy. 
“I am giad you have asked me. !’i! look 
after him for you, Alice.” 

‘You deserve to be happy, sir," the giri 
replied, with tears of gratitude in her 
eyes, “and | believe you wiil be.”’ 

Eedaile flushed as he rose, and half 
turned aside; but whatever emotion be 
had wanted to bide bad pasesd when Alice 
again spoke. 

“Are you going back to town at once, 
air?’ 

“Yea, 





I looked in on my way to the 
1 am afraid | must get on now. 
Good-bys, Alice! Thank you for your 
confidence in me!’ 

“ite | that owe thanks, sir,” she said. 
“Ive like you said of yourself jast now— 


| suspected, were not easy to catch. 


CHAPTER XX I. 


ARCOE went back to town more than 
ever determined to assist Derek Es- 
daile. Hesoon found some of his 

old friends; but he made no discoveries. 

The “Invincibies,,’’ whom he persistently 

One of 

them, Mat, seemed to have dropped out of 

the band. 

The ordipary thieves whom he had 
already come across he put saside— they 
were not the people be wanted; they were 
neither clever nor daring enough to have 


| managed the Leigb’s Holiow business. A 
| serious difficulty arose from bis promise to 
| Esdaile not to touch any drink. How was 
| be to ingratiate himeelf with his old 


friends uniess he drank with them? At 
the time t e promiee was made he had not 
thought of this contingency. 

With the mea he had already encounter- 
ed be hed managed to avoid drinking by 
assuming an air of semi-intoxication; but 


| that sort of thing would not do when be 


wanted to luli suspicion. Jost ashe was 


| athbis wits end, he came across Jasper 


Linton. 

“Forgotten we ?’’ 
with a laugh. 

“Where bave you been ?”’ inquired Lip- 
ton, looking wonderingly at Varooe, who 
wasa littie less pallid and holiow-eyed 
than when be had ‘ast seen him. 

Varcoe noticed the glance, and quickly 
took ad vantage of it. 

“Come and bave a drink, and I’ii te'l 
you,”’ be said. 

Linton could not resist the tewptation, 
for he looked upon Varcoeas a vaiuabie 
ally, whom it would be weil to secure. He 
followed readily to tbe first public house, 
and, in response to Varcoe’s invitation, 


exclaimed Varcoe, 


| said he would heve some of his favorite 


spirit—gir. 

“] ll have beer,” said Frank, and sat as 
far as be could from bis companion’s 
tempting giass. “‘] haven’t got your steady 
head, Jasper. As things are now, spirits 
are no go.” 

“What?” ejaculated Jasper. 

Varcoe nodded and langhed. 

“Hang the stone jug!” be excisimed 
recklessiy. **I"il riak it.”’ 

‘Ab,! thougbt you couldn’t stand to 
that fad!’ aaid Linton, rubbing bis hands. 
“You look allthe better for it, Frank. 
Food and drink—that’s the ticket! I was 
spotting you; 1 ceuidn’t make out bow 
you got any money at all.”’ 

“Easily got,”’ replied Varcoe, with his 
hand on the glass of beer beside him. 
“U gh—tbis is beastly poor staff!” 

“Working aloue ?” inquired Linton. 

‘“Yes—at present.’ He raised the giass 
slowly. Suappose he failed? Suppose the 
taste of the drink made bim long for 
something more flery? A feeling of sick- 
nees came over him. if Esdaile lost faith 
in him, end he went down—down once 
more! 

Would Alice and Esdaile forgive him if 
they knew? He louged for the drink and 
at the same time shudderingly recoiled 
trom it, then suddenly emptied the glass 
of beer at a guip. 

‘That sort of work don’t pay,” he con- 
tinued, speaking rapidly to crush down 








I've gota bitof hope I hadn’t seen bim 


and only tells me the bad of himeeif and 
never the good; so that he shows me the 
good all the more— Heaven bless him !’’ 


Eedaile wrung her hand silently and 
left the house. 


As he did not see Varcoe for some days, 
be oegan to feel somewhat uneasy: the 
meeting with Alice might have drive a the 
man beck into the deptha. Partly to give 


himeeif something to 
Waiting, he went to cal! 
who 


4 
uO 


while he was 
n the W ynd! 
bad retarned to town. ; 
Mabel made no remark about Esdaile’s 
changed looks, bat the sight of him al most | 


awa, 


‘ 


| his thoughts. 


“Hanging round for work 
pobody’li give you, and then a few pence 
maybe!’ 

“You're a man of spirit,’’ said Linton 
admiringly; “but you can’t stand giz. 
That s odd—you used to.”’ 

“When I wasn’t on to work,” explained 
Varcoe knowingly. He inquired about 
the other *‘Invincibles,’’ especially Dick. 
He was not siow to see that Linton 
a certain amount of reserve 
us, Dick’s 


aD- 
swered 
Was 


with 


ac 8U 


spicic 
jealousy at work? 

Varcoe bad been very well aware 
that feeling—he bad been the ieading 
spirit in the Sand, and Dick had disliked 
him. 


as 


f 




















portance out of Linton—nothing of the 
~invincibies’” movements, risks, sac- 
cesses, though he questioned skilfully. 

“What the mischief is in it?’ he 
thought, on his way to his lodging to 
make himeelf look respectable. As a 
matter of course he must teil Esdaile at 
once about the broken promise. 

“J wish I badn’t come across Linton 
that time at the ‘Chequers.’ Or is there 
anything they don’t want me to know? 
I believe they did that Dampier plate 
affair; yet if they did, they don’t work as 
they used to when ! was with them.”’ 

The days slipped vy, and no success at- 
tended the seemingly hopeless search. 
He made litile progress with the “In- 
vincibies,’’ and at last went down to the 
Village where the cart bad been brought. 
One or two apparently trifling facts that 
he unearthed there strengthened his sus 
picion that no ordinary respectabie 
marke: gardecer bad made the purchase. 
He returne:: to London, and occupied 
himeecif in trying to discover his old com- 
rade. 

Dick, when he heard of Varcoe’s reap- 
pearance in bis original character, set bis 
face against Frank rejoining the band. 

**If he is working by himeeif, ist bim,”’ 
he said. ‘Our methods and his won’t go 
band ia-band. And you may say what 
you like—he has scruples.” 

*So bave you,” deciared Linton, with a 
sneer. “Your memory is short. I expect 
you don’t want Varcoe toknow how that 
venture went. You boasted asif they 
were gceing todo miracies, and you've 
landed us in a bog.”’ 

“Waita while,” replied Dick; “we'll 
manpage presentiy. They'll get tired of 
their work. Anyhow, if Varcoe is ad- 
mitted, I cut the concern.”’ 

Dick was practically master: his ultima- 
tum settled the matter, and Varcoe made 
po head way. 

Stephen Hail began to think that the 
whole business was a forlorn hope. Mr. 
Eedaile persisted in believing in his wite’s 
abeolate faith and integrity, but certainly 
no one eles did. Hall was not told of Var- 
coe’s doings, and he never inquired—pro- 
fessional jealousy prevented bim. 

Town was again filling for the winter 
season, bat at the small friendly dinners, 
musical evenings, and informal dances 
Derek Eadaile was never seen. Occasion 
ally he went to the houses of intimate 
friends or near relatives when he was sure 
that no guests would be present. 

Lady Wyndham deciared that be was 
looking ill, and propbesied a breakdown. 
As to Varcoe, he divided his anxious 
thoughts between the problem which puz 
zied him and Esdaiie. He sometimes 
ventured to make a remark on Derek's 
look. 

“Is wearing work, of course,” he said 
once, 

*-What does that mean?” inquired Es- 
daile, smiling. “Some old friends of 
mine tell me I'm not looking weil. I’m 
perfectly well !’’ 

“Are you, sir?’’—doubtfuily. “Seems 
to me as if you didn’t get much sleep.” 

Varoce looked at him affectionately, and 
Esdaile’s eyes softened. It was strange 
taat there should be such a strong feeling 
of sympathy between these two men, so 
Giseimilar in character, so far apart in so- 
cial position, training, and habits of life. 

Yet there was no one of his own rank to 
whom Esdaile could talk as freely as to 
Varooe; there was no one who couid talk 
to bim as Varooe might without giving 
bim pain. In Varcoe’s presence he would 
utter Teresa’s name—it never passed his 
lips before any one éise. : 

Eedaiie often thought of Alice’s words 
—“There’s some peopie you can’t heip 


So now he made an answer to Varcoe’s 
remark that he would have made to no 
one else. 

*-No—I ean’t sleep—that’s true. I shal! 
get through somehow, Varooe.”’ 

“You don’t worry ever about me, sir— 
do you? I’ve never touched a drop! did 
not need to, sure as [ stand here! I'd tei! 


He could get nothing of any real iu- 





you if I had—I would!’ Varocoe said in the | 
eager way habitual to him when he was 


desperately earnest. 


Esdaiie; ‘‘would you think I didn’t trust 
you ?”’ 

“Well, you an’t sir—can you, now ?” 

“jam afraid sometimes,” said Eedaile. 
turning aside. “i don’tthink you’d ever 
give way;and yet i Know the term pta 
ticn 

‘Suppose I did, sir—suppese I did 
in—you wouldn’ttarn ms off? 
once, | mean.’’ 

“For once—no, 

“Yoes—! 


give 
Jast for 


Bat I should be sorry.” 
know that,” said Varcoe, in a 
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ecfter tone: “that’s why! try, sir. Bat Blancie could see piainly how changed 
don’t trast me yet; 1’ll have to get that— | be was, and she watched bimas if she 


it’s like something to look for. Sometimes 
it’s hard—when the liquor is there; it’s as 
if I'd go mad and not care what happened; 
then you come across me, and | think how 
you’ve got = deul slread y——”’ 

He stopped, and brushed bis hand across 
his eyes. 

“Besides, how sboald I anewer 
Alice?’ eaid Esdaile very gentiy. 

Varooe was silent; his eyes were fixe? 
upon the ground, hie whole aspect down- 
cast. 

There was never the temptation to drink 
in this bouse; food and drink the mau had 
whenever ne needed them; but be never 
sawany wine. Esdaile himseif iook very 
littie, and would not have it on the table 
when Varcoe was present. 

He watched over the man more aesidu- 
ously than ever, keeping him in hand with 
& Mingiting of tenderness and strength 
that swayeu Varcoe irresistibiy. The first 
faint hope of redeeming biwself stole into 
the man’s heart like the breath of spring 
over winter snows. But he never dreamed 
of Alice. 


to 


CHAPTER XXIL 


T was dusk in Mabel W yndham’s (raw- 
| ing room; she was chatting with 
Blanche Gifford, and had not thought 

of ringing for lights 

Of course they were talking of the sub- 
ject which was constantly discussed in 
their circle, and indeed pretty frequently 
outside it—the unsccountable disappear- 
ance of Teresa Esadaile. 

“I haven’tseen him ai ali—not indeed 
since his marriage day,’’ said Blanche, 
who was, as usual, handsome!y dressed 
and looked very weil. ‘I asked him to 
call, as you know, when he came to town 
after this terribie affair.’ 

“Yes; but he sees no one,’’ replied Ma- 
bel; “he is rarely even here.’’ 

“And how is he?’ inquired Blanche 
sym pathetically. 

“Just in that state, though he will not 
bave it, that certainty one way or the other 
will cause a collapse. He looks worn out. 
How he bears up at all i cannot make out ! 
1t’s the most frightful thing I ever heard 
of! He was devoted to that child, and she 
bas vanishei as compictely as if she bad 
been one of the fairy brides of legend. 
People say all sorts of horrible things— 
call Esdaile a fool for refusing to see the 
trath.” 

“Yes—very shocking and crvuai; but one 
can scarcely wonder. It war an unpopu- 
lar marriage; and peopie who did not 
know Teresa would naturally attribute ber 


| disappearance to the worst cause. What 


is Esdaile doing ?”’ 

**Detectives,”’ replied Lady Wyndham; 
“but they seem to have done no good. 
Toe poor child may be dead or breaLing 
her heart It won’t bear thinking of!” 
She broke of shudderingly, then, after a 
pause, added, ‘‘She mast be dead, and the 
murderers are afraid to claim the reward; 
that is theoniy possibile soiuation.” 

“| should like to see Esdaile,”’ said Mra. 
Gifford. ‘I must confess his hoiding aloof 
bas rather pained me.’’ 

‘*Thie looks a little like him,’’ said Ma 
bel, as the door opened and some one en- 
tered the room. ‘Derek, is that you ? It’s 
20 dim awsy from the fire I can’t see.’’ 





Eadaile’s voice answered out of the dark- | 
ness, and he stepped forward to where the | 


two ladies sat. Lady Wyndbaw was near- 


eat to him, and he did not notice the otber | 


lady, but bentdown to Mabel to shake 
hands. 

“Mre. Gifford, Derek,” said Lady 
Wyndham, looking upat him with asmiie 
because she knew that Bianche’s pres 
ence would cause him pain. 

Eedaile crossed over at once to Mra 
Gifford. 

“I’m afraid I didn’t recognize you in 
the dark,’’ he said, bolding out bis band. 
“] think you have been out of town, 
haven’t you ?’’ 

‘Only for part of September. I’m so 
giadto see you agaio, Mr. Esdaile!’’ re 
plied Bianche in her sweetest tones, al- 
though she was exceedingly angry at his 


| G@asy conventional manner, which placed 
“Sappose I did worry about you,” said | 


her ata distance asa mere acqusintance. 


“It seems years since we last met. But 
ail this terribie affair——’’ 

Esdaile winced; the merest touch on the 
open wound was agony. 

“It is very good of you take & 
interest,”’ he said quietly, tue 
Mabei, asking if she bad any tea lef 

Derek began to taik, to inquire where 


Blanche had been, carefully avoiding any 
reference to hisown affairs. He was sitting 
by Mabel and faeing the fire, which now 
blazed brightiy. a eee 





were fascinated, jeaning tack In her ‘hair 
while she took her partin the oonver-s- 
tion, so that her face was comp'*iely ta tha 
shade. 

Sbe tried to pring the converes‘ion 
round to Teresa, bot Eecalle completely 
beffied her. He rose to go secon: but she 
was determined to find out something, so, 
when he wisbed ber *“io004 bye,” she 
raid :-—- 

“Can't I do snytbhing to heip you? One 
can’tsay much, but indeed I feel it! I 
was eo fond of Teresa—eo grieved to lore 
her, even when it was only handing her 
over to you. Perhapsi can heip you, if 
you would only let me.” 

She aaw him grow paler; for to hear this 
woman, who bed made usecf Teresa, pro- 
fees tove for his dariing, to feel that she 
was feigning griet for somes inexpiicabie 
reason of her own—perbapsto regain ber 
footing *i'th bin, to try to fool him to 
countenance her—w#as aimost more than 
he could bear. 

“Thank you very much,” he said quietly. 
‘I think there is nothing you could do for 
me.’”’ 

“Are you sure? These detectives ssom 
ataloss They have found no traces.” 

“No,” replied Esdaile, in the same ocon- 
strained manner—“not as yet. I sam 
deeply obliged to you, Mre. Gifford; there 
ia no way tn which you can help me.”’ 

**‘Not if l ask you to come and see me 
sometimes, and relieve my} anxiety as weil 
as your own f” she said gently. 

“W ben there is any success 
you know,” rejoined Esdatile; 
be quite eure of that.”’ 

He gently loosed Bianche’s hand, bade 
Mabel ‘Good bye,” then left the room. 

When be reached home he sank into an 
easy chair before the fire, end in spite of 
all bie efforte gave way toa terribie par- 
oxysm of grief. 

He sat, covering his face witn his banda, 
till a slight eound caused him to look up, 
The fire had almost gone out; but some 
oue was kneeling before it, making it up 
as gently asa nurse in asick-room. Half 
stupefied, Esdaile iooked at the man, 
sesrcely resiising that it wae Varcos. 

**It’s cold, sir,” said the man. 

Esdaile made no answer, but spatbeti- 
cally watched the fire. He was giad it 
was Varcoe who had come in, insiesd of 
Harris. 

‘*W hat’s happened ?"’ Varcoe wondered. 
“What has be beard? I never saw him 
beaten down like that.”’ 

When the fire was burning brightly, 
Varcoe went silently out of the room. FEa- 
daile’s exhaustion frightened him. He 
knew where to find things—there was 
wine in the dining room, and the céliaret 
was unlocked. He was not afraid of him- 
self; be would sooner have drunk poison 
than have touched a drop of wine just 
bow. 

“I’ve brought you sowe wine, sir,’’ he 
said genily, a few minuies later, closing 
the study doorand approaching Eadaile, 
who had moved his csair nearer tw the 
fire, as if be appreciated the warmth. 
“You’litry and drink it?’—for Esdaile 
made no effort to take the giasa At tne 
quiet words he looked up into the man’s 
face and put out hie haod for the wine, 
sipping it slowly, while Vareve stood by. 

‘Don’t wait—take that chair near the 
fire,’ said Esdaile gentiy. 

The sense of being cared for—and cared 
for s© tenderliy—the warmth, the restora- 
tive—all heiped Esdaile to rally. 

“You're like a woman, Varooe,’’ he said, 
in bie usual clear iow tones. 

“Am I, sir?’ 

Varcoe co uld not understand why;but he 
supposed it was right if Esdaile said so 
he crossed the bearth and sat down, not 
venturing to ask any questions, aad haif 
afraid to say he bad brought no good 
news. 

“I’m very churiish not to thank you,” 
said Derek, breaking the silience. 

“J wouldn't bave come in, sir, only the 


I will let 
“you may 


| fire was nearly out, and it looked ionesome 


like ’’ 
“Ob, I don’t mind yeu,” said Esdaiie— 


“I never ebould! I don’t know why I 
waseo stupid; but I’m better now, and 
you needn’t look anxious.’ 


“| wish l’'d some very good news to} 
bricrg you,” faltered Varcoe; ‘but | 
baven’tany—no news at ali! I think my 

y mpanions are # w afraid of me 
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Hetuera—The Komsn belmet of the 
average size about two pounds, 
and was thickly lined with feit, so thats 
severe blow could he borne without ser- 
ious ineonvenience. These helmets were 
intolerably hui, however, and were never 
worn during the merch, or st any time 
saveon parade, seutry, or guard duty, or 
in the immediste presence of the enemy. 

Forests —Large tracts of dense forests 
m Australia are practically shedeless. 
Many kiads of tree in that strange coun- 
try turn the edges instead of the Gat cur- 
faces of the lesves to the sun, and thus 
one may stand under a tree of enormous 
aizs, and sometimes be as fally exposed to 
the sun as though he werein the open 
plain. Travel through theses forests is seid 
to be exceedingiy arduous work, as the 
trees, while they donot ent off the sun, 
preveot the breeze from reaching the 
ground, and thus the traveller experiences 
a stifling heat. 

Tus Tres —The Christmas Tree was 
almost unknown in Engiand until intro 
duce by Prince Albert from its home, 
Germany. The vegetabie creation has‘ 
tained many features of loveliness apart 
from these decorationan. The ‘naked 
majesty’ of the oak, the gracefulness of 
‘the cold-place loving birch,” and 
willow, whose pendent branches “trem- 
bling touch the water’s brink,” elicit the 
admiration of the observer; while, with 
the exception of the larch, the numerous 
species of fir and pine retain their leaves, 
and variegate the disrobed grove with 
their unfading verdare. — 

Tux Mount or Foorraints.—In a recent 
letter an Africen missionary says he is 
presumably the first white man to see the 
Mount of Footprints, which bethus de 
scribes: “At last wecame to one large 
mountof rocks on the topof the hills 
Here are thousands of impressions on the 
granite rock. Hundreds of bumaa foot 
steps, thousands of footprints of animals 
lions, jackals, wolves, aud sntelopes. On 
the top of the mount the appearance is as 
if a crowd of animaisand men bad rushed 
together in frigut. At whatever period 
these footprints wore made, it must have 
been before the outer surface of the rock 
had hardened. The distance from where 
the footprints begin to where they culmin- 
ate on the mount is 200 yarda. 

Tuxxisn Justice —A Turkish slater, be- 
ing at work on the roof of « house, feil in- 
tothe street upow a wealthy old man, 
whom he killed, without any serious in- 
jury tobimeelf. The son of the deceased 
caused him to be arrested and carried be- 
tore the cadi, with whom he used ail his 
influence to bave the poor man con- 
demned; and though the innocence of the 
latter was clearly established, nothing 
would serve him but the law of retalia- 
tion. The cadi sccordingly sentenced the 
siater to be placed exactly upon the spot 
where he was at the moment of the asaocci- 
dent, and you, said he to the son, will go 
on the root of the house, fall down upon 
the slater and kill bim if you can. 

In Twenty vive Ysanes —An iillustre- 
tion of the rapidity wita which certain 
kinds of trees grow is cariously connected 
with the story of the uprising of the 
Outans against their Spanish masters 
twenty-five yearsago. Atthat time, dar- 
ing a fight neer Manzanillo, the insurrec- 
ticnists destroyed the buildings belonging 
to a large sugar piantation. In one of the 
mille there were some gigantic wheeis, 
which were left lying upon the ground. A 
young jJaggery tree sprouted up from the 
ground between two spokes of one of the 
wheels, and now, with its trunk enclosed 
between the spokes sndtbe rim of the 
still existing wheel, bas grown to such an 
extent that a score of men could sit com- 
fortably together in i shadow. 

War Dous —Some interesticg experi- 
ments are lw be made next month at Dres- 
den with dogs, in order W ascertain to 
what extent (ney can be used for purposes 
of war. To sbow toast they can ve relied 
upon to carry despatches, they will have 
| to accomplish a journey of upwards of 
| three miles home again, whilea 
be purposely 





out an 


number of barriers wWiii 
placed in their way Ww ve sarmounted. 
The most trying rcumstacces of all to 
the competitors i (ne fact that they will 
t required ! r a ailnoughb 
' « sted, @ letaci 
a of " d ; f route. The 
K pe “ g out the 
sua os 4 Oals as regards toeir 
ra g a mois * eit capacity for 
arr, ing 6s a x4Uaruliog @ camp, 


for eeexing wounded, and for car- 
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“Noel—Noel!’ The Christmas belie chime | 

forth | 

Thetr old sweet tale across the gleaming 
snow 


And bid us think upon the Child who lay 
Within a lowly manger years ago. 
The fair moon glides above the whiteroted 
world 
And conquers daikness with 
light. 
I wonder If she cast « radiant gleam 
Ger Bethiehem on that first Christmas 
night! 


her #tlliv'ry 





Down in the moon kissed garden ail the trees | 


Mand gaunt and leafless in the shadowy 
lige hit; | 

Kat powd'ry snowflakes on the dark tboaghe 
rest, | 


The moonbeame witat ning on thetr «potions | 


white | 


The Froet King touches with hie fower ehill 
Kach branch and twig, that gitet ring jewels 
many 
biloe forth againet the clear bine winter 
In the fair sunshine of the coming day 


aky 


He waite at nanny 4 window-pane to trace 
A fairy-ecene, to charm the children seyes 
When first they open, as the rosente dawn 
Steals slowly up the frosty eastern «klee 
The children sleep in palace, hall, 
And dream of all the Christmas joy te 
When Panta Claus creeps through the nursery 


ande« nt, 


be, 


door, i 


And fils the shoes with presente fair to see, 


But some wee ones are lone and ead tonight, 
Voor homeless wand rere in the bitter cold; 
Forget not, loved ones of a wealthy home, 
Yor them the pitying Saviour came of oid 
He came notasa monarch proud aod great 
Mis royal cradle was « cattle «tall, 
Kathroned now, 'intd Heavy n's effulgent light, 
Methinks He loves the lowly beet of all! 


MARRED 


or 








BY THK AUTHOR “GOLOKY'S Lovens,’ 


“AN AROH-IMPONTOK,” “HUBH KD 
ur!" “aA LOVER FROM OVER 


THE #KA,"’ ETO.”’ 





CHAPTER XXI1V.—(ContTinump. ) 
‘ LAVE drew a long breath of relief and 
( satisfaction. He bad chosen market 

I day for thetrip, but he could scarcely 
have dared to bope that things would turn 
out for him #0 well as they had. 

“We'll godown to morrow,” he said, 
“and bavea more cheerfal day than you 
had on Tuesday, | bope.”’ 

Bruce started. 

“Tuesday,” he waid, “why, yeu, of 
course! Iwasin Elford on Tuesday, and 
Onesie couldn’t have seen inéin Chelses in 
the sfternoon.”’ 

Glave was reaching for bis giaew as Bruce 
uttered this exclamation, and he nearly 
let the glass fall. 

Bruce laughed. 

“You are good at spilling your liquor, 
Glave,” he said. “Where did Desmond 
“go? I want to speak to bim. 
was Tuesday !”’ 

“What do you mean?’ asked Giave, 
with a smile; but bis face was pale and his 
lips twiched. 

“Ob, nothing much; only that Desmond 
swears that he saw mein Oadogen Square 


last Tuesday; swears to my peculiar phys | 


jognomy and my very clothes, and I'm 
going to crow over him.” 

Giave laid his band on Bruce's arm. 

“I wouldn't do it, if | were you, Kaven- 
huret,”’ he said. ‘When # man’s made up 
bis mind about anything, be gets annoyed 
if you contradict him. What does it mat- 
ter whether Ossie— Lord Desmond —thinks 


he saw you or not? You'll rile bim if you | 


crow over him. I noticed thet he looked 
upset when I came in.” 

“Do you think so?’ ssid Bruce hesite 
tingly, and fall of consideration for his 
chum’s feelings, “Well, perbaps you're 
rignt. | won't say anything sbout it 
After ali, as you say, it doern’t matter.” 

“Nota bit, Il should think.” said Giave, 
with secret relief, “Such mistakes are as 
common es files in summer, Shall we go 
down to the Mohawks for an hour or 
twor’ 

Bruce shook his head, resolutely. 

“No, thanks,’’ he said, firmly, and with 
eelight fush. ‘] don’t mean going to the 
Mobewks again. In fact’—he peused; 
then went onin a low voice—‘<ilave, | 
heve been playing the common or garde 
as, iately, but I've ds 

Vlave looked 


ne with it! 


at bim curiously 


Broce rang for his coat and hat 


“Yes; I’ve done with it.’ 

“] see I’ said Glave, with a nod Want 
take a clear head on board ?’ 

“Yea,” Bruce assented. “When does 


BY FATE. 


Of courne, it | 


the veesel sali? I am anxious to be off— 
thet ta, in a few days.”’ 

* On Thureday next,” said Glave, watch- 
ing bim closely. “Sorry you can’t go 
eerlier, as you seem so keen on it”’ 

* | eouldn’t go until then,”’ said Bruce. 

‘No?’ inquired Glave. 

“No; |lbhave something todo first, be 
fore | ijeave Engiand.’’ He spoke almost 
to bimeelf,; and seemed t forget Glave. 
“Wego down then, by the twelve o'clock 
train, | suppose?”’ 

Giave sasented,and Bruce, with a nod 
which serves us pnowadays for 
night,” left the ciub. 

Giave drained his gisss, and ordered it 
to be refilled; and, as be wiped the pers 


| piration from bis brow, pondered — 


*“Contound that fellow, Desmond! And 
I’ve proved the day, too! If | hadn’t men- 


‘good i 





tioned Toesdsay—— Kut it will be hard if | 


should be any need of it!" 

They went down to Elford the neat day; 
and, op the following, at the time ap 
pointed. Bruce was pacing up and down 
in front of the seat waiting for Jess. 


weecan'’t confusethe two -days, if there | 


The time that had elapsed since their | 


| meeting had still further improved bis ap 
pearance, and it was the oid Bruce— 
| though pale and thinner—who went to- 
| warde the slim figure which made its way 
voder the trees to the meeting place. 

He could not take berin hia arms, but 
he gripped ber hand tightly, and gazed at 
her with all bis love in his eyes. She stood 
| for s momentor two silent under his re- 
| gard, and he noticed that she looked pale 
| and anxious. 

“‘Jous,”’ he waid, in a low voice, you 
lare not regretting? You don’t want to 


| draw back? I know you bave every rea- 


son tO— more reasons than you can guras! 
—hbot—, Jens, what ian it? I can see 
that there is something the matter; | 
‘ean read thatsweet face of yours like 
a book. You are not sorry for your 
promime? I'li—I’ll give it you back, 
Jos, if you are; though it will break my 
beert in the giving.’”’ 

“No, no!’ she said, ina low, tremulous 
voles, and just returning the pressure of 


| 


bie «trong bend, It—it is my Sather, 
Bruce!’ 

“Your father?’ Hoe was filled with ap- 
prehension. “You have not told him, 
Jena?’ 





“No,” she said, simply. But--but there 
| iatbed news, When I got home, the other 
evening, I saw bim troubled and anxious 
atout some letters be had received frou 
abroed, and —and’’—her voice faltered, and 
the tears came into ber eyes-—"“he told me 
thet be might have to yo back to Africa, 
and—and perhaps at once !"’ 

Bruce drew her to the seat in 
| # moment. 

“And you will be left bebind, Jess? On! 
I cannot leave you!”’ 


silence for 





*Y¥on,’’ she said, with the firmness 
| gentle women; ‘you must go, Bruce!” 
“Avd leave you saione? And, Joss—al! 
is arranged. I've fouad out how to man- 
| age the marriage. It is done with 4 licence, 
and at # registrar’s—— Don’t trenibie, 
| Jenn t’’ 
| “Jt is not because I am afraid,’ she mur 
mured, 
| “My 


ofa 


darling! But, Jess, whers wil! 


Her father wasout when she reached 
Portmore Gardens, bul be came in soon 
afterwards, and went straight to ber little 
boudoir. 

If he had not been engrossed witb busi- 
ness, be must bave noticed her agitation; 
but he was wholly abeorbed in his own af- 
faire, aod nothing else. 

‘Jens, | shall have to go to Africa!” he 
said, with # return of his old abruptness, 
“I bave bad a couple of cables to-day, and 
letters pointing out that my presence is 
abaolutely necessary. There is a crisis 
over there, and 1 shell bavea hard fight 
to wave my property.”” He set his lips 
tightend knit bis brows. 

“If lgoover stonce,!1 may not only 
succeed in doing that, but—well, there may 
be more money to be made. It is from 
opportanities as this that fortunes 
are 1nede—aend joat. 

“Now, as | said, lean'’ttake you. That, 
alas! ia impossible. I may have to gointo 
the interior; and, in any case, the country 
is no piace just now fora young girl. 
Where will you go? Kack to KRavenhurat 
with a companion—some elderly woman, 
who will take ecbarge of you—or—or 
would you iiketogo back to Miss Shad- 


auch 


| dock'’s?’’ 





you go? You will not go with him?’ he | 


exciaimed. 

he shook her bead. 

*No; be will be traveling—it would not 
be sale for me,’’ she said. 

He thought for a moment, 

“Jous gotomy aunt! She will—great 
| Heavens! how delighted she will be!” 

Nhe jooked up at him. 


“Are you sure, Bruce? I—! thought of 


her-—”’ 
In his relief and excitement he sprang 
up. 


“The very thing! Go and 
and eee how ehe'li Jump at it! 
lady! Will you?” 

**Veun,”’ abe said, simply. 

‘Then, that’s settled! He drew a long 
breath. ‘I eball leave you iu good hands 
now, Jees. And, now, listen. We 
be married on Wednesday !”’ 

Nhe started, and the blood rushed to her 
face. 

“On— Wednesday 7" she breathed. 

**Yon, dearest,’ he replied, and, in a low 
voice, be went on to explain bie plans; but 


propose it, 
Dear oid 





eilthe time he was esepeaking her heart 
Was eay'ng: 
“On Wednesday 
CHAPTER XXV 
PASS went bome, after eaving nbruce, 
trem bling ana scarcely KnOWing 
e where she was waiking. 
She was tobe married wo him, to 


Bruce's wife, on Wednesday ! 


| the good news! 


| and the thought 





Jens auy pressed a shudder. 

‘Couldn't I go and stay with Lady Mar 
velie, father ?’ 

He started, and looked at her, 
at the ground. 

‘Hie would have you? 
imagine thet «he would be glad ut— 
but—tbere ia Lord HKavenhurs, Joss, 
You would meet bim there; and | should 
be away!’ He peced up and down. 

Jome hung ber Lead. It was the firsttime 
ehe bad deceived her father, and her heart 
ached guliltily 

‘Lord Kaveniuret is going abroad, fath- 
or!’ eh waid, 

“Are you sure?” be eaid, 

“Yos, be sails Thursday,’’ she 


eald. 


and then 


Yor; 1 car well 


on—on 


He lifted his head, 

“lita the best thing he could do! You 
heard it from Lady Marvelie, 1 suppose? 
Well, in that case, 1 should have no ob- 
jection to your going to her. I should vot 
be away ong, and, 11 1 «bould be detained 
there, you could Come out when things are 
qaieter. 

“So Loru Kavephuret is going abroad!” 
he added, «almost to tiumelf, and with an 
atrof reiiel. “Il hope he will remain there, 
atany rate, untii——’”’ 

Ho did votleasy until you have ceased 
to care for him," but Jews understood, aud 
her face reddened guiltily. 

“How goon wiil you bave to go, father?’’ 
Be 2AkeO in #10W Volce, 


‘“Ageoon a possibie. There isa vesse: 


saiie on Thureday,.-—Jess started— ‘but 
I’m: afraid | cannot getom by that. Jesa! 
ny heart faiie meat thethougbtof leav- 


| ipg you! God only knows how dear you 


areto me, my child 1’ 

He lett the room bastily. as if to hide his 
emotion from ber, and Joes sank intoa 
chair and had @ goot cry. She was losing 
both father and—and busband ! 

The nextday «he went round to Man- 
cheater Sjuare, aod Lady Marvelile re- 
qelved ber with open arma, 60 to speak. 

“My lear, your father bes just told me 
He has only just gone! J 
ran't teli you how bappy he bas tuade me! 
You will resily be like # daugiter to me, 
of having you witb me 
fille in6é with gladowes, 

“Joas—1 must call you Jess now, must | 
not ?—you will try and be happy with me, 
tear? J ehali not be # very strict chaperon, 
and you shall do as you like; for 1 know 


| thet you are one of those girisan old wo- 


Man Can (roel, ae weil as love.’”’ 

Once more—aod, at! vot for the last 
time—s« pang of seif- reproach *imote Jess. 
W bat 4 wonster of deceit she woald some 


| day be proved to these peopie who trusted, 
| a6 wel) as loved her! 


moat | 


“And I have more good news,”’ said the 
Old lady, a8 he poured oul the tea. “] saw 
Bruce iast night.” 

Jees viusbed and started. 


“Yeu; he cawe in after dinner—came 
striding in, and put bis aria rcund meand 
kissed iné, inthe old way. And he was | 
quite sitered; I mean, that he was quite | 
bis old seif—bright and eheerful, and in | 
bigh e*pirite—though pow and again he 


| K6OmLEd grave and fal! of thought; but, no | 
count, thal was because he was going 
away wo, far For ¥ A Will be surprised t 
hear, dear at he was going Africa! 
Africa nure 64 Jens 

lady Marvelie 3000 and looked atthe 
dow ncaat face sy ‘ripalthetica y 

‘Ve " 


;4 don't Know whether you will be 


be | glad or sorry, Jess; but I think you ought | 


to be gisd. There 


is a chance of his—of ' 








life, and wita something tw dv. There 
would be none here.” 

“I—I am glad!” eaid Joss. 

The old lat y nodded at her lovingly. 

“Yoo are a good, unse!fieh girl, Jous!” 
she said approvingly. ‘Yes, be was quite 
changed. Of course, be looked rather pale 
and worn’’—she sighed—“‘but the voyage 
will restore his strength and health. | 
did not say anything of baving seen bim 
the other night, and be ssid nothing to me 
—notbing whatever. 

“Itis best #0,” sbe ‘added, with that 
knowledge of men, and their folly which 
women acquire jong before they reach her 
age. “Silence ts golden, Jess, en these oc- 
casions. No Clansmere was ever the bet- 
ter for beiug preached at, especially by an 
old woman. 

“And you are come to mé as s00n an 
your father salis. i must try and beip you 
to bear the loss of him, dear.’’ Jeas’ eyes 
filled with tears. “And I must not let 
you mope or get bored. We will be quite 
gay, inasmall way, shall we? Yoo will 
bave your horse, and | must get a small 
victoria.’’ 

And, with evident delight she continued 


to make plans for Jess’ enjoyment and ” 


happiness, until Joes rose tw go. 

At tbhesame time, Bruce wan hard a‘ 
work making preparations, and Mr. Glave 
was, with disinterested kindness, for 
which Bruce was duly grateful, sesisting 
him. 

It seemed as if there wae no point or de 
tallwhich Mr. Giave was unaequainted 
with, He knew ail about the outfit that 
was necessary, and went with Bruce to 
purchase it. 

He himself booked the pasnage, securing 
a good berth, and adding a few luxuries to 
those already existing. 

He purchased Bruce’s horses, and gave 
a good pricefor them, too; and even ot- 
fered—in the most delicate way—to lend 
Brace some money to pay off the most 
pressing debts, and stert bim oa bis new 
career. 

But Bruce declined the joan. 

“You are tehaving likes brick anda 
brother, Glave,” he said, ashe stood in 
his sbirt sleeves, in the middle of a pile of 
things he was packing—Gurdon being 
similarly occupied in another room—‘‘bet- 
terthan most brotbers, by Jove! Bat! 
can inenage the coin all right. My gover- 
nor bas arrived in London—came last 
night—and lean get what I want from 
bim. J am going round W& see bimw db 
rectly I’ve jammed tn thin lest lot. 

“Yes; yon have stood by me iike a 
friend, Glave; and, thoogh I haven’t said 
much about it, I’m grateful, and I’li pro 
mise you | shan’t forget it! Some day, if 
I come back from over there’’—bis voice 
Krew grave aft he spoke, for he thought of 
Jess—‘‘! may be ableto prove my grati- 
tude. 

“Meanwhile, I'll send you all thetips I 
can. If you don’t hear pretty regularly 
from mée—if the letters cease—you may 
concludé that I have gone to Join the we 
jority.” 

He fella whistling 2 moment sfierwards, 
and Glave eyed him curiously. 

“You have picked up your spirit# «on- 
derfully these inst few days, HKaver- 
hurat!’ he said thougitfally. “Anyuné 
would think you had come into a fortune, 
or bad heard some particularly good 
news."’ 

Bruce stopped whiatiing and hamming, 
and looked before him thoughtfully. 
Should he tell this good and true friend 
the cause of his cheerfulness, and what be 
was going to do on Wednesday? No; 
better not, perhaps, be decided, And he 
fell to at hiv packing agein, Glave assisting 
by pitching one thing and another scross 
the room. 

A little ister on, he went off to the quiet 


hotel in Mayfair et which the earl ai @ay* 
put up when he was meking too sbh&ri 4 
stay in London for it to be worth ile 


getting the big bouse ready, and was 
shown up to bis father’s room. 

The ear! shook bands, and looked at bia: 
witb a half-velied keenness which ehowed 
that he bad heard of Bruce’s latest rain- 


| page. 


“Yea; 1 got here last night,” be said. 
‘‘Most abominable passage, snd | au try 
ing to forget it! You are still in London, 
Bruce. Why not go down to Leicester anu 
get some shooting—end there’il be 
hupting directly? I'll wire and teli thew 
to have the shooting box ready for y« 


ti< 
th 


He made the suggestion m the 
Casuai Way, a6 i! knew of DO tner ve 
son for recommending Bruce w quit we 
gay city than bis own pleasure and 6D)°) 
ment; bruce und sretood, and grew tenve! 


hearted with gratitade for the oid man® 
forbearance and delicacy. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





“T am going fur her than Leicestersbire, 
father,”’ he said very quietiy. “I leave for 
Africa on Thursday.” 

The earl did not start, out he raised bis 
brows and gs74d at bie son foran instant, 
then looked steadily out of the window. 

“Africa! What on earth for? Excuse me, 
my dear Bruce—but, Africa!” 

“I’ve got s commission in the Border 
force,” seid Brace “It’s better that I 
should go,” he went onin « low voice, 
and looking out of the window also. 

He knew that bis father was cut up, but 
that he would be still more cutupif he 
thought Bruce saw it. 

“There is no good my hanging about 
London—or anywhere olre here, for that 





matter—and there is achanceof fignting 
over there——”’ 

“And getting wounded, or—"” putin the. 
earl, with a smile that wae no smile. 

“We take our chance of that, #ir!” said | 
Bruce; ‘ont I’m not going to get hospit 
aled or knocked on the head, if I can help 
it.”’ 

“And—I don’t want to appear unduly 
inquisitive, my dear Bruce—tat is that 
your only reason for seekivg «a foreign 
and intensely savage ebore?”’ 

Bruce hesitated a moment. It was hard 
to deceive ths old man, who was so fond 
of him, 

“There ia another reason, sir; but——”’ 

‘You are not at liberty to mention it?” | 
putin the earl, quietly. “I undermaena. 


| 
i 


I don’t want to foree your confidence, | 


Bruce. But may | say that I hope you are 
not going to get.or bave not got, into | 
some scrape worse snd more desperate 
than usual.’ 

Brace hesitated again, and the ear) had 
caused to remember the hesitation. 

1’m afraid you would think it a scrape 
—you wouldn't approve, wir,” he said, 
knowing full well how keen'ty his father 
would resent his son’s meking s clandes- 
tine marriage. Anything inthe shape of 
a scandal was abhorrent to the earl, anda 
secret marriage, with all the clack of ton- 
gues which must resuit when it was made 
known, would woond bimin hbi« tender- 
east spot. 

“But—well,” he added, “it is too late 
now. I couldn’t go back if I would. And 
I wouldn't; there sre some things that 
must be done at any cost, and thisi«s one 
ofthem. Don’t think worse of me than 
you can belp.” 

“I won't,” said the earl, with his gentiy 
cynical smile. “I can promise that much. 
And, a8 we are on the #0! ject—for 1 pres- 
ume tbat this trouble hae a woman at the 
bottom of it—may I, without being intru- 
sive, venture to ask: What ebout that little 
girl, Mies Newton 7” He sighed faintly. 

“T will admit that I took # faney to the 
child, and I should have been giad If time 
and patieace—two extremely powerful 
factors in our affaires, my dear Prace— 
could have brought you together. I know 
a littie about women,’’—be might, witb 
much truth, have said that he kvew a great 
deal—‘‘and I have an idea that she would 
have made an excelient wife, and an ad- 
mirable Counicess of Clanemere.”’ 

Bruce stared at the carpet for nearly half 
aminote, It was hard not to be avle to 
tel! bis father that hie hope was going to 
pe realized. 

But Broce knew that the earl would 
order his brougham and go straight to 
Mr. Newton with the intelligence. No 
clandestine marriage would receive the 
sanction or assistance of the Most Honor- 
able the Earl of Clansmere. 

“We won't talk about Joe— Mins Newton, 





father,’’ be #aid, 

The earl nodded, slmcat bowed. It was 
Bruce’s affair, and Bruce had aright to 
im pose silence. 

“And now you went 
Bruce? Yes, of course. Fortupateiy, the 
Irish rents havecuime in. I reap the re 
ward of being # good landiord, Bruce. 
Other men are astili whietiing for their 
rents, I am tuld; but our people have paid 
theirs, because, 44 they informed tbe 
agent, we have never asked for them, ana 
you spent s couplecf months killing ‘oxes 
and drinking whiekey witbthem. 1 im 
agine the last performance won their 
hearts more than the fret. May | trouble 
you for the check book from the di«patcn 
box? Thanks.”’ 


more money, 





There was 8 question a*#to the amount, 
which the earl seitied by drawing a check | 


for more than Bruce asked; for asam, in- | 
deed, which would evabie him t& pey 
Glave the remsinder of the dett owing t 
Dig, and some ber © barga 
y ‘ 
4 
ol.) a) ‘ ie 


omethbing of a j p he check 


in bis pockeét boos ) 


“Engaged on Wednesday sfiernocon, 
sir,” hesaid. ‘]’ll come after dinner, and 
stay the whole of the evening with you, if 
you are at home.” 

* Yes; do I said the ear!. “You won't 
mind my not going to Southampton, or 
wherever it is, to see you off, Bruce? I— 
weil” —for the first time his voice shook, 
but he mastered it in a moment—“well—i 
don’t think I could stand it. I + #an”’~ 
quickly, as if ashamed of having ex- 
pressed his emotion— ‘this gout stil! hangs 
about me, and——”’ 

“Jast so, sir,”’ said HKruce, and his own 
voice quivered as he shook hands with the 
old man. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


(PVE English Marriage Law—like many 
} others—wants overhauling and re 


vising. Itis full of inconsistencies, 


_ crudities, and even absurdities, 


it is generally supposed that no one can 
now be married secretly, and that the 
novelist has to strain points, and ask his 
readers to swallow impossibilities, when 
he had to deal with a clandestine marriage. 

This isa mistake. As a matter of fact, 
nothing is easier than for a couple to be 
come manand whe without anyone, bar 
ring the registrar’ aod a couple of wit- 
nesses, being any the wiser. 

Bruce found this out very quickly. The 
royal road to secret marriage i« the il 
cence. He went to the office at which eap- 
plication w asto be made, sawan old and 
weary-looking clerk, made a declaration 
—gabbled over by the cierk at breakneck 
pace—and signed a paper, which Le did 
oot read, 

It was all delightfully easy, and, apper- 
ently, simple, and he waiked off wiih the 
all powerful licence in his breast pocket, 
like a talisman, or an “Open Sesame’ to 
future happiness, 

The Wednesday dawned brightly,and 
one might well havé imagined the month 
July or August, instead of late Se;tem- 
ber; and Bruce, as he dres«ed, looking out 
of the window upon the san, shining 
upon the other side of the street, and 
thought of the old saying, ‘Happy is the 
bride that the sun shines on,” and won- 
dered whether Jess knew the proverb and 
remem bered it. 

All the morning he was in a state of eal 
dued excitement, and at one o'clock, hav- 
ing vainly endeavored to eat some lunch, 
he went out, and made his way to the old 
meeting place, 

Though he had bestowed more thought 
on his wedding than he had ever bestowed 
on anything e@ise in his life, as he walked 
along, bis heart beating tamuituousiz, he 
asked himself whether, after ail, he had 
jeftanything undone, vr done anything 
be should not have done? 

He bad to wait, and, during the few 
minutes b6 spent pacing up and down, ne 
endured all the agonies of suspense, doubt, 
and dread whieh can be crowded into that 
#pace of time, 

Had ber father discovered her intention 
—or was she ill? or was she prevented hy 
some other cause from coming? Good 
Heaven! ifsbe shouid not come, and he 
have to ieave Engiand without seeing her 
again! 

It was @ warm morning and ‘he perapi- 
ration began to come oat on bis forehead. 
But presently he saw her, andewith alony 
breath of relief, went towards her 

‘My darling!” hesaid, ‘Il thought you 
weren’t coming—that you’ had changed 
your mino, or—or been prevented 

“My father,’ said Jess, with «! 
catch in her voice, “my father—he wanted 
meto go out witb him to-day—and—i 
could scarcely get away.’’ 

Bruce pressed her band stealthily. 

“On, Broce! lam aimost frightened. 
W bere are we going?” she asked in « low 
for they were walking § rather 
‘owardsa the othper end of the 


tie 


voice, 
quickly 
park. 
“To get 4 cab, dearest,” bhesaid “I have 
foond out @ registrar’s in @ ‘little, quiet 
place just outside of London. | went w 
bim tne other day. He is « nice, s.eep7 
old man, who won't remember our names 
a couple of daysafter be has 
written them. J] bavé arranged every- 
thing. It is wonderfully easy to get mar- 


heard and 


ried, Jess, providing you can get the 
lady’s consent. You are not really fright 
ened, dear?’ For #be was trembiing « 
littie, 
“No.” she said, simply ‘Ne frigb 
r « Walk x 
Py : 
' 
par 6 tt & a f 
atreets Oo a1 strar’s off 
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It was just within the London radius, 
but so quiet and rural a place that cne 
couid easily have mistaken it for the coun- 
try. Discharging the cab, they waiked to 
the office, and Bruce paused a moment to 
encourage and hearten Jess. 

“There is little or nothing to do, dearest,” 
be said. “Just answer the questions, and 
—there you are! Are you ready? Give 
me your banda moment. Why, it is still 
trembling !"’ 

She looked up at him with « smile that 
came and went, flickering like sunlight, 
over her beautiful face. 

“IT am qaite ready, Bruce,”’ she said, al- 
most solemnly. 

They went in, and were received by the 
registrar. He was, as Brace bad said, oid 
and sleepy, and he peered with a very 
faint curiosity at the young couple who 
bad come to be made one. 

Tohim they represented just so mach 
in the shape of fees, and no more, and the 
sooner be could get through the work for 
which he would be feed, the better. 

All sorts end conditions of couples had 
come wo him for years past, and he had 
long since ceased to feel any curiosity con- 
cerning persons whom he should proba. 
bly never see or hear of again. 

A servant anda clerk, rather more tor- 








pid than the registrar, acted as witnesses, | 


aod the ceremony commenced, It was as 
brief as it was business like, and Joss, 
acarcely seeing or hearing what was going 
on—for the dream-like feeling had in- 
creased—was suddenly startied by the reg- 
istrar saying— 

“Now, Mrs. Ravenbursat, if you will 
kindly sign this book. Your maiden 
name, please. It’s the last time you'll 
write it, so you must say good-bye to it 


niceiy.’”’ 
lt was ajoke be never failed to make, 


aad be and the clerk chuckled over it as if 
it were a sam pie of the choicest wit. 


Jess wrote her name; Bruce wrote his; 


the registrar sliowly—oh! bow siowly— 
filled in the usual certificate and handed it 


to ber. 
“You keep this, madam,” be said, in a 


business-liketone. ‘You can always get 


like to keep the original,’ and he chuckled 
again. “I wish you both a long life and 
bappiness! Thank you, sir !’’ 

Tie clerk and the servant also thanked 
bim—and witb some surprise and warmth 
for tbe trip was a long one—and Jess and 


Bat, though its glory had departed with 
the “good old times,” the landlord was 
still fat and comfortable, and the landlady 
acheery old soul, who at once jamped to 
the conclusion that Broce and Jess were a 
sweethearting couple, and made haste to 
spread ahigh tea. Bruce laughed as he 
gezec at the hot toast, the muffins, and 
strawberry jam, and the tin of sardines, 

“It’s almost es good asa reguiation wed- 
ding breakfast, Jess!’ he said lightly. 
Then he reflected that the lowe of the nup- 
tial #piendor, which weighed so lightly 
upon him, might be felt more keenly by 
Jess, and he pat his arm round her and 
drew her to him. 

“Never mind, dearest! Wait till I come 
back, and you shali have the sweetest 
breakfast wecan manage. Ah, Jess! do 
you think I don’t know all you are giving 
up for me?” 

She laid her bead on his breast, and put 
ope hand upon bis lips. 

“It ie you who make the 
Bruce!" she whispered. 

He kissed her into silence, and she had 
only timeto slip from his arms as the 
landiady came in with the tea. 

Gorgeoun as was the fare, these two dis- 
covered that they were not hungry. Bruce 
made a Gerce attack upon the loaf, with a 
great pretence of a ravenous appetite; but 
Jeans did not attem pt the im posable. 

After awhile they sat by the open win- 
dow, talking—there was so much to say, 
such fear that something all important 
would be forgotten. 

And all the time the old fashioned grand- 
father’s clock in the corner ticked on 
warningly. Jess knew that every mo- 
ment was lessening this short, all too 
short reprieve,and gradually ber voice 
grew siower and fainter, and then died 
away. 

“We must go | suppose,” he said, trying 
toepesk lightly, carelessly. “We must 
say good-bye here, Jess.”’ 

She hid ber face against bis breast, and 
tried not to ery—indeed, he heard only one 
aon. There wasa choxing sensation in 


sacrifice, 


| bis own throat, and a suspicious moistare 


in bis eyes; and he could onl 
a copy by paying the fee; but most ladies | «Mang 7 


Bruce went outside, walked to the end of | 


ihe street in silence, then stopped and 


looked at each other, as if they were both | 


in dreamland. 

“My wife!’ he said slowly, bis eyes 
shining, bis whoie air that of. aman who 
has, all undeservedly, found himeelf 
inside Paradise. 

The color flooded Jess’ face, and she 
looked at him, and then away from him. 

“My wite!’’ he repeated more softly. 
“Jess, I can scarcely believe—realize it— 
think of it! No one—no one—can separate 
us from this moment! 


We may be thou- | 


sands of miles apart, but you will belong | 
to me—I shall belong to you! Jt ts that 
thought that will keep me up during all 


the weary months | shall be away from 


you. 
“{ shall say to myself, ‘Joss—dear, beau- 


tifal, *sweet-bearted Jess—ia my wife. 
Mine! No man can come between us, and 
enatch her away from me, now.’ I shail 
come bome—to my wife! Ob, Jess! what 
can lay to you to show you my grati- 
tude, my bappiness ? Hi, cabby !’’ 

He vallied « bansom, and told the man to 
drive them out towards the country, and 
they at, pandin-hand, and sflent, for 


some minutes. Kut presently Jess woke 
to the perils and risks of the situation. 

“Bruce, I must go back!’ sbe mur- 
mused, 

fie started. 

“Yea; Il had actually forgotten! I was 
thinking we were starting for our boney- 
moon {”’ 

He yrew grave, and acioud fell over his 
face; but it passed, He would not sadden 
her oy bisown grief at parting. Besides, 
they had pot parted yet. 

“Yer; you must go back, worse luck! 
But we cen snateh nalf-an-hour. It iseariy 
Jeex! there is an old style inn on 
the road. We wii: get some tea; you must 
Want something, We will get 
some tea, and try and persuade ourselves 
half 


you 


dearest ! 


that we have not gottlo part—say, io 


an beur.’ 
econvul 


forgot- 


Her hand « aeac over hia witb @ 


. tile nree re me 
‘ pl re 


buskily— 
*4t00d8 bye, Jess, my darling, my wife! 
Kemember, Jess! whatever happens, 


whether I succeed or fail, 1 shall come 
back to claim you—if I live!’’ 

He was sorry that he had added this 
proviso, for he felt her shudder and cling 
to bim, and « cry—the first she had 
uttered, acry like a moan—escaped her 


i 

T Bot I am not going to die, dearest!’ he 
wenton quickly. ‘I’m not of that sort— 
too tough, snd ‘warranted to wear.’ 
Don’t—don't cry, Jesa, if—if you can heip 
it! Look me in the eyes, and say good- 
bye, like a soldier's wife !’’ 

Mhe raised her head, and, with both her 
bands on hin shoulders, iooked at him 
with so» sweet a solemnity that a great 
calm fell upon him. It wasthe saint in 
her eyes that awed this notorious sinner, 

‘4;00d bye, Bruce—my husband!” she 
murmured, 

They drove to the cornerof the park, 
and waiked for afew minutes together in 
silence Then, with ahand clasp, anda 
farewell in their eyes, a ‘(tod biess you, 
my own!’ huskily breathed by Bruce, 
they parted. 


He stared after ber long after ashe bad 


disappeared from sight; then strode off, 
white tothe lips, but with the lips set 
firmiy. Yee; be would be wore worthy 
of her, or die! 

When Jems got home, she was going 
straightto herown room for a few min- 


utes’ breathing time—a few minutes in 
which \ realize that she was Bruce’s wife, 
Lady Haveohuret—but the sturdy door 
opened, and her father called to her. 

She went down the stairs again, her 
heart beatl g, her eyes feeling heavy with 
the gullty knowledge of what she bad 
done; bat Mr. Newton was too agitated to 
notice her manner. 

“Jees, come in here!’ he said. ‘Don’t 
be frightened, dear!’ For she had started 
the anxiety and almost 
“] must tell you at 
for Africa to-mor- 


at hietone and 
sternnes of bia face 
once I have to etart 
row 


orrow ! echoed Jess, “Oh, fath- 


not to morrow.” 
hand and 
have re 
you were 


nes Keep up your 


eaid, taking her 
towards him ‘! 
ceived an } rortant wire while 


gOa 
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OF, WONDROUS BIRTH. 
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| be natal day of king or queen 
May ewiftly from our memory fy; 
Tho kindly rulers some have been, 
They pase from mind as years fit by 


But this day and ite wondrous birt’. 
Still brighter glows by Bight of tim 
Moet festive dawn of al! on earth 
Is hatled with joy in every clime 


He never dies, holds endiess «way, 
fo aptly may this welcoue ring: 

Long live the King that’+ born to-day, 
Let Heaven and earth His praisge sing 


Love-born her mission to fulfil, 
fo feed the bungry eptrit bread 

So if we grant King Love his fi! 
Both soul and body will be fed 


A Kjolke Ride. 


RY 
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T was Christmas Eve, and a merry 

| house party was assembled in a beau- 
tiful old Norwegien homertead on the 
Skougum mountain. 

The married sons and their families ai 
ways gathered at the ancesirial home to 
enjoy the feativities of ‘be day. ‘(ireat ex- 
citementon this occasion, therefore, pre 
vailed at the Hval-stad station, when the 
parents, children, and bundles descended 
from the train, which hed been heralded 
by the little engine with its snow plough. 
The oid station master shook hands with 
each in turn, and packed them, roiled up 
in bear akin rugs, into the sledges for the 
long and snowy drive which lay before 
them. 

Standing at the door of the house Itacif 
to welcome the arrivals, was the old coach- 
man, e Swede, as all good coachmen are 
in Norway, and the housekeeper. 

She was a severe looking personage, 
spare and yellow, but with as eoft a heart 
forthe family in whose service she bad 
been for twenty years, as she was austere 
in appearance. 

Bhe looked upon the two unmarried 
daughters as ber own particular young 
ladies, and was much grieved that she had 
not been asked to prepare a weddl g ‘“‘re 
member” for them, euch as she had given 
to each of the sons when they had taken 
upto them wives, 

‘Yon,’ she remarked to the coachman, 
‘4t ia Just dreadful. There are those two 
young ladiew still unmarried!” 

“Well,” be replied, “I don't see why 
they should be married. They bave gota 
nice home, kind parents and everything 
that girlie can want.” 

“aye,” she replied, “bot a man is « 
man, be he no bigger than a flea, anc 
even the ugliest ‘Frue’ (married lady) 
comes before the moet beautiful ‘Froken’ 
(Mias).”’ 

“] know that,” replied the man, ‘‘but I 
don’t think that Froken Astrid will ever 
marry. You see, she ie noteo young as 
abe was, and now she is quite satisfied 
with ber success as « professional paint- 
er.”* 

“he ie dreadful with ber art ideas,’’ re 
plied the housekeeper. ‘‘Today she is 
dressed in a velvet skirt and bodice that 
simply refuse to keep together at the 
waist, in spite of pins and I do believe she 
bas even tried to fasten them with a hair- 
pin! She makes me despair, and the only 
way to keep her tidy will be to get her 
married; but no one will marry her, | 
fear, although she i# clever, for she not 
only paints but sings well.” 

“She has a beautiful voice, and sings 
our songs gioriously,”’ replied the coacb- 
man. 

“Yea, but that is another trouble. She 
won't sing—abe scorns ber mother allently 
when ehe even ventures to ask her."’ 

“Ab! there is Froken Gunbiid,” ex- 
claimed the Swede ‘“Sbe is a dear 
young lady. She has on ber sk! dress, so 
must have been out on snow-shoes, and, 
why—that is Olaf Kaibenstvedt waiking 
besikie ber dragging his kjvelike (Nor- 
wegian tobogger ). Splendid young fel- 
low that. What a handsome pair they 
make!” 

“Will you come on wy kjcelke, ten 7’ 
the young man was asking Gunhild as 
they neared the door. 

“Yes; but you must promise not to up- 
set me or I willnever forgive you,”’ ans- 


wered (he pretty girl, who was small, and | 


neat, and bright com plexioned. 


]¢ is Just the day for ‘aking,’”’ be said. 
“J will take every care of you, if you will 
oniy trust me,’’ and O af gazed wn lev- 
ingly at bie companion 

Aking ie one of the national s rts of 
Norway is tobogganing, but, the to 


boggan being mounted on runners ten or 
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| twelve inches high, it isa very dangerous 


| amusement; so dangerous, in fact, that the 


Goverament has several times suggested 
probibiting the pastime. 

| Olaf, who was devoted to the sport and 
| an adept, was a fine young fellow, tail and 
well knit, with that fair bair so particular- 
ly Scandivavien, which he wore after the 
fashion of bis country, brushed straight 
up on end, likean angry cat’s fur; but 
somebow it suited theequare forebead and 
massive jaw of his race. 

A pair of merry blue eyes were eagerly 
watebing his companion as be asked: 

“Are you ready, Froken Brock ?"’ 

*“Yes,"’ she replied, as sbe returned 
from the bowsee, where she had been to 
feteb ber furs: for although the gray ski 
drese was sufficientiy warm for the tre- 
mendous exercise, of skilobning, it waa 
net warm enough for sitting still on« 
kjo@ike. 

The little kjoe!ke and Oiaf were waiting 
at the door, and Gunbild immediately 
stepped forward, and taking s seat astride 
the front part of the toboggan, and 
tucking her reindeer fur-booted feet on 
the runners, laughingly said : 

“lam ready, Herr Olaf; tut mind you 
ae careful, 1 know bow foolbardy yuu 
are, eir.”’ 

“Have no fear, my kjolke has never 
borne #0 precious a burden before, and I 
inust show you how well it behaves,’”’ 
saying which he pushed the little tobog- 
gan over the ancw to the slope of the bill, 
much in the same way as one pushes a 
boat off from tbe shore, 

His steering pole, some eighteen feet 
long, wasin bis band As they reached 
the brow of the biil, Olaf bounded to his 
seat behind his pretty companion, and 
with a shriek of triumph most carefally 
steered the kjm@ike witb his pole, which 
acted like a rudder behind. 

“T! is ie splendid,’ cried the girl, as the 
pace during their descent became quicker 
and quicker, and the crisp air fanned ber 
cheeks. 

Round the bends of the road they 
swerved, only to lucrease their pace at the 
next corner, 

It was gloriousiy cold, just that sunny 
bright cold, without wind or damp that is 
worth a midwinter journey to Norway to 
ev joy. 

Some three feetof snow carpeted the 
land, beautiful while enow, which had 
fallen in crisp feather like fakes an inch 
jong and more, a species of snow utterly 
incomprehensible in England, where a 
dosen drops of watery stuff descends from 
leaden clouds, and makes muddy puddies 
as 20on as It reaches the earth. 

The sun was shining brilliantly, making 
the land sparkle, and the snow ciad pines 
giisten like myriadsof diamonds as its 
beams flitted here and there over the land- 
scape. 

“No wonder you like ‘aking,’’’ ex 
claimed Guohild. “I love it—but you 
know I have never been with anyone cn a 
k jcoixe before, except the brotbhers,’’ 

“Why not, Froken?” 

‘Because I have never trusted myself— 
vou see 1 think so much of my precious 
neok !’’ 

“Quite right too. The prettiest neck in 
Christiania, but you will come again with 
me; won't you ?”’ 

**Yos—perbaps—Oh”’ as they went over 
a bardly frozen bit of snow, ‘I! love it!” 

“Froken, will you come with mealwaye 
—will you give me the right ?’’ and the 
neryous tension of his face spoke more 
than his words. 

He warin love—madiy in love, and al- 
though he had not intended to speak just 
yet, something in the air of that Christwas- 
tide spurred him on. 

She did not answer. 

“Froken—Gunhbild—may I call you Gun- 
hild—will you—will you be my wife?” 
The bandsone young fellow bent forward 
to catch her reply. 

The blue veins throbbed in bis temples, 
as he waited for her answer, which she 
had not time to give, before the steering 
pole, in bis excitement, dropped from his 
band, and the kj@ite, like a mad thing, 
was fiying down the road at a wildly 
quickening speed. 

Over everything it flew in its wild 
career, tearing on furiously tothe bottom 
of the mountain, on, on it rushed. Like 
a fiash of lightning the kjwike jumpea 
into a huge snow heap at the bend of the 
road 





avert it, and both he and his passenger 

were precipitated on to the frosen mass 
Extricating himself with difficulty from 

the broken woodwork, Olaf saw the white 


form of Gunbiild prostrate in the snow, a 


ittie stream of biood trickling from her 


mouth 





Olaf reaiized the danger, but could not | 


Good God! had he killed her, the one 
thing he cberished most on earth? 

Tenderly be lifted the broken spars of 
the kja@eike from where she lay, and rais- 
iog ber head against his manly breast, he 
listened awestruck for ber breathing. He 
heard nothing—the white face lay silent 
agsinst bim. 

He trembled from head to foot. Was 
she dead ? 


Fool, wicked fool that he was,s0. to. 


bave lost command of himseelfat such a 


time when bis only thoughts should have | 


been to steer his kjoike sstely. He bent 
his face over hers—put his cheeks ageinst 


breatbing. 


bear, and putting bis face still closer, inan | 


agony of reproach, be listened again. 
Then be felt the warm breath of life. 


His joy was too great, be drew her to. 
he pressed passionste kisses on | 


him, 
her face, he murmured words of love into 
ber unbeeding ears. 

How long he stayed so, only the little 
yellowbammers on the frozen branches of 
the trees could say, but at last, she slowly 
opened ber eyes, and looking up at him, 
smiled. 

*Can you forgive me? Are you better?” 
he whispered. 

“Olaf, ja that you?” she gasped. 

It was the first time she had called him 
Olaf, and the word seemed as baim to his 
distarbed soul. 

“Yes, darling, it’s Olaf,’’ and he drew 
the shivering form a little closer, ‘Are 
you burt, tell me, aro you hurt ?” 

“Not much I think, only a little shaken. 
Perhaps | faintd. 
wiped the blood-stained cheek. 


ln walked Astrid, all radiant with 
amiles, a little more untidy than ever, 
followed by Dr. Boe, the famitiy medico 
and honored friend. 

Engagements are infectious diseases, and 
they had followed suit! 

How the unexpected always happens. 

The old housekeeper prepared her ‘‘re- 
members’ in due course, and has never 
ceased to biess that Christmas Eve, neither 
is she tired of relating the stories of the 
engagements to the village gossips, who 
look upon her as a very great dam». 





Can You Account for It. 


her lips, and listened—no, she was not. 
It was more than he could 
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AM an old maid, and am not the least 
asban.ed of the circumstances. Pray, 
why should women not be allowed 


| the benefit of the doubt like men, and be 


supposed to remain single by choice? 
I can assure you itis not from want of 


‘offers that lam Misa Janet MacTavish, 


Thanks, Olaf,’’ as he | 


“Darling,’ he murmured, raising ber 


gently, “you must not stay here, the cold | 


is dangerous. Will you let mecarry you 
to Peterson's cottage yonder ?” 

“I think I can walk,’’ she said, ‘I feel so 
much better,’’ and a little color mounted 
to her cheeks. 


“Can you forgive me—forgive meevery- | 


thing ?’’ he pleaded. 

“Y es—everytbing.”’ 

“Will you—ob I*my darling, will you be 
my wile?” 

She lowered her iittle head and nestled 
up to him aa she murmured, ‘‘Yes,” 

It wasa moment cf supreme happiness 
for both. Were they not in love; all the 
world to one another. Kven the little yel- 
lowhammers felt their joy and burst forth 
into exultant song. 

s @ e e * * 

That Christmas Kve, the family party 
assemmbied for middag (dinner) at three 
o'clock. The host bad welcomed them in 
the usual Norwegian castom ‘Velcom- 
men til Bordet,’’ to which all had bowed 
as they took their seata. They had en- 
Joyed rice, porridge, fish pudding, pork, 
rype, and delicious home made cakes; and 
the sweet cham pagne had arrived. 

Everyone was in the best of spirits, 
looking forward to the Christmas tree, 
and the distribution of presents to follow. 
The glasses were ail filled by the daugh- 
ters of the house to drink healths, the 
servants even partaking in thie convivial 
cert mony. 

“Wait a moment,” said the host, ‘be- 
fore you ‘skaal’(drink the health) to absent 
friends, 1 want you to ‘skaal’a young 
couple dining with us to-night.”’ 

Everyone woked surprised, and the old 
hc usekeeper nearly let her glass drop at 
the suggestion of an engagement. 

**Yes,’”’ be continued. “I announce the 


| betrothal of my daughter Gunhild and 


Oiaf Kaibenstvedt.”’ 

“There,’’ mid the coachman to bis house- 
keeper friend, ‘‘there, now what do you 
say—one of your young ladies is engaged 
and to a right good gentleman too,” .- 

“Well, well, I never!’ and off she 
rushed to kiss ber young lady, muttering 
to herself ‘Well 1 never. Who would 
have thought it!”’ 

Intense was the excitement—the glasses 
ciinked, and amid kisses, handshaking 
and laughter, the dinner ended that Christ- 
mas Eve, but not before the newly en- 
geged folk were tremendously chafted, 
and asked endless questions about their 
kjcmike ride. 

Every detail was dragged from them bit 
by bit while the elderly gentieman drank 
‘toddy”’ in the drawing-room and the 
ladies enjoyed Swedish punch with their 
appies aud nuts, 


sister Astrid was absent, and everyone 
naturally wondered where she was. 


Just as ber father pat his hand on the 
handle of the door to goand look for her 
in case she were ill, for otherwise surely 
she would pot be abdseent while sach an 


important sic ry was in progress—the door 


’ opened. 





spinster. 

1 could tell—but no matter, It is notto 
set down a jist of proposals that | have 
taken pen in band, but to relate a very 
mysterious occurence that bappened at our 
house last spring. 

My sister Matilda and I area well-to do 
couple of maiden ladies, having no poor 
relatives, and a comfortable private for- 
tuce. 

We keep our servants (all female), and 
occupy @ large detached house in a fash- 
jonable part of Edinburgh, and the circle 
in which we move is most exclusive and 
genteel. 

Matilda isa good deal olderthan I am 
(though we dress alike) and is somewhat 
of an invalid. 

Our east winds are certainly trying, anc 
last March she had a very sharp attack of 
bronchitis, brought on (vet ween oursel ves) 
by her own rash imprudence, Though 1 


, dared not say this to her face I may say it 


here, 

She does not approve of fiction, though 
goodness knows what lam going to set 
down is not fiction, but fact; but any lit 
erary work in a gay paper cover (of 
course, I don’t mean tracts), such as 
novels and magazines, is an abomination 
in her 6yes, and ‘“‘reading auch like trash’’ 
she considers sinful waste of time, 

So, even if this fails into her hands by 
an odd chance she wiil never read it, and 
I am quite safes in writing out everything 
that happened, eas I dared not do if I 
thought that Mattie was coming after me, 
and picking holes in every sentence. 

Matilda is terribly particular about 
grammar and orthography, and reads over 
all my letters before I venture to close 
them. 

Dear me, how I have wandered away 
from my point! I’m sure noone will care to 
know that I am a little in awe of my elder 
—that sbe treats me sometimes as if I 
were still in my teens, 

But people may like to hear of the 
queer thing that happened to me, and I 
am really and truly coming to it at last. 

Matilda was ill witn bronchitis—very 
ill. Bella (that’s our sewing maid and 
general factotum, who hes been with us 
tweive yearsthis term) and I took itin 
turns to sit up with her at night. 

It happened to be my night, and I was 
sitting over the fire in a halt kind of dore, 
wheo Matilda woke up, and nothing 
would serve her but acup of teaof all 
things, at two o’clock in the morning—the 
kitchen fire out, no hot water, and every 
one in the house in their beds except my- 
self. 

I had some pice beef tea in a little pan 
beside the hob, and I coaxed her hard to 
try some of that, but nota bit of it. Noth- 
ing would serve her but real tea, and I 
knew that once she had taken the notion 
in her head I might just as weil do her 
bidding first as last. 

So I opened the door and went out, 
thinking to take thesmall lamp (for, of 
course, all the gas was out, and turned off 
at the meter, as it ought to be in every de- 
cent bouse). 

“You'll no do that!” shesaid, quite 
cross. 

Matty speaks broad when she is vexed, 
and we had hada bit of argument about 


| tne tea. 
Saddanly someone noticed that the elder | 


* You'll no do tbat, and leave me here 
without the iight. Just go down and 
make me acup of tea as quickly as ever 
you can, fori know I'll be awfully the 
bsiter of it.”’ 


So, there was just nothing else for it, and 
down | went in the; 1 bleck darkness, 
not liking the job at all, 

It was not that | was afraid. Not I 





agape, 
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Bat the notio» of baving to rake-up and 
make the kitchen fire, and boil the kettle, 
wasan errand that went rather against 
grain, especially as I’m an awfal bad hand 
at lighting a fire. 

I was thinking of this, and wondering 
where were the wood and matches to be 
found, when, justas I reached the head 
of the stairs, | was delighted to hear a 
great raking-out of cinders below in the 
kitchen. 

Sach a raking and poking, and banging 
of coals, and knocking about of the range 
I never did hear, and I said to myseif— 

“This is fine; it’s weshing morning”’ 
cwe do our washing at bene), “and iater 
than I thought; and the servants are up, 
so it’s all right,” and I ran down the 
kitchen stairs, quite inspirited-like by the 
idea. 

As I passed the door of the servants’ 
room (where cook and housemaid slept) 
Harris — that’s the housemaid — called 
out— 

‘*W ho’s that?” 

I went to the door, and said,— 

“It’s I—Mies Janet. I want a cup of tea 
.Or Mias MacTavish.’’ 

In a moment Harris had thrown on some 
clothes, and wasout in the passage. She 
was always a quick, willing girl, and very 
obliging. She said it was black dark, and 
I could not see ber. 

‘Never you mind, Miss Janet; I’ll light 
the fire, and boil up the kettle in no time.” 

“You need not do that,’ said I, ‘for 
there’s someone at the fire alread y—cook, 


1 suppose.’’ 

“Not me, mam!” saida sleepy voice 
from the interior of the bedroom. “I’m 
in my bed.’’ 


“Then who can it be?’ I asked, for the 
poking and raking had become atill more 
tremendous, and the thunders of the po- 
ker was just awful. 

“Jt must be Bolla,” said Harris, feeling 
her way to the kitchen door, and pushing 
it open, followed by me. 

We stood for full haifa minute in the 
dark, whilst she felt about and groped for 
the matches, and atill the noise con- 
tinued. 

‘*Bella,’’ 
earth—”’ 

Bat at this instant the match was struck, 
and dimly lit up the kitchen. 

I strained my eyes into the darkness, 
whilst Harris composedly lit acandle, I 
looked and looked, and looked again; but 
there was no one in the kitchen but our- 
selves. 

1 was just petrified, I can teli you, and | 
staggored against the dresser, and gasped 
at the now silent fireplace. The coals, and 
cinders, and ashes were exactly as they 
had gone out, not a bit disturbed; any one 
could see that they had never been 
stirred. — 

“Inthe name of goodness, Harris,” I 
said, ina whisper, ‘‘where is the person 
that was poking that fire? You heard 
them yourself!” 

“J heard a noise, sure enough, Miss 
Janet,’ she said, nota bit daunted; “and 
if 1 was a body that believed in ghosts and 
such like leavers I’d say it was them,”’ 
putting fire-wood in the grate as she 
spoke. 

‘“‘Jt’s queer, certainly! Miss MacTavish 
will be wearying for ber tea,”’ she added. 
‘s] know well what it isto havea kind of 
longing fora good cup, Save us! what a 
cold air there is iu this kitchen? | 
wonder where cook put the bellows!”’ 

Seeing that Harris was taking the matter 
so coolly, ior very shame sake | was forced 
to do the like; so I did not say a word 
about my misgivings, nor the odd, queer 
thrili 1 bad felt as we stood in the pitch 
darkness, and listened to the furious rak- 
ing of the kitchen grate. 

How icy cold the kitchen had been ! Just 
likea vault, and with the same damp, 
earthy smoil! 

I was ina mighty burry to get back up 
stairs, believe me, and did all in my power 
to speed the fire and the kettle, aud iu due 
time we wended our way upstsirs, Harris 
bearing the tea in o tray, and walking 
last. 

I left her to administer the refreshment 
whilst I went into Bella's room, which 
was close by, candle in hand. 

“You ere awake, 1 see, Bella,’ 1 re- 
marked, putting it down as I spoke (I felt 
that I must unbosom myseif to someore, 
or never closes an eyethat night). ‘Tell 
me, did you hear a great raking of the 
kitchen fire just now ?’’ 


1 eaid, crossly, “what on 


“Yea, mins, of course! Why, it woke 
me! I suppose you had an cccasion to go 

wn for something, Miss Janet it why 
iid you not call me? 

“it was not I w woke B 

tjoired juletiy l was ob My way 

« nstairs when | beard of that noise be 








low, and | thought i: was cook or Harris; 
but when I got down Harris came out of 
the bed-room. Cook wasin bed. Maggie, 
you know, is up above you, and we went 
into the kitcben thinking it might be 
you or ber and lit a candle; but I give you 
my word of honor that, although the noise 
was really terrible till we struck a light, 
when we looked about us vot a soul was 
to be seen !”” 

At this Bella started up in bed, and be- 
came of a livid, chalky kind of color. 

“No une, Miss Janet?” she gasped out. 

‘Not a soul!’’ I replied, solemnly. 

“Then, oh!’ she exclaimed, now jump- 
ing bodily outoa the floor, and looking 
quite wild, and distracted. ‘Tell me, in 
Heaven's nama, which of you—who went 
into the kitchen first, you or Harris ?”’ 

Sine was 80 agitated she seemed scarcely 
ble to bring out the words, and her eyes 
rested upon mine with a strange, fright- 
ened look that made me fancy she had 
taken temporary leave of her wits. 

“Harris went first!” I answored, 
shortly. 

“Thank Heaven for that !’’ she returned, 
pow collapsing on the edge of her bed. 
“But poor Kate Harris is a dead woman.”’ 

1 stared hard at Bella—as well I might. 
Was she ialking in her sleep? or was I 
dreaming ? 

“What do you mean, Bella Cameron ?”’ 
1 cried, “are you going crezy?—are you 
gone elean daft?’ 

“Jt was a warning,’’ she replied, in a low 
and awestruck voice. ‘We Highianders 
understand the like well. lt was a warn- 
ing of death, Kate Harris’ hour has 
come !’’ 

“If you are guing to talk such wicked 
aopsenee, Bella,’’ 1 said, ‘‘l’m not going to 
stop to lis en. Whatever you do don’t let 
Matilda hear you going on with such fool- 
ishness. The house would not hold her— 
and you snow that well.” 

“Allright, Misa Janet; you heard the fire 
yourself, you will allow that; and you will 
see that the kitchen grate is never raked 
out for nothing. I only wish, from the 
bottom of my heart, that what |’ve told 
you may not come true; but, bad as it was, 
I’m thankful that you were not first in the 
kitchen !” 

A few more indignant ex postulations on 
my part and lamentations on Bella’s, and 
then I went back to Matilda; and it being 
now near three o’clock, and she incliaed 
to be drowsy, I lay down On the sofa, and 
got a couple of hours’ sleep. 

A day or two afterwards | was suddenly 
struck with a strange thrill of apprehen- 
sion by noticing how very, very ill Kate 
Harris looked. 1 taxed her with not feel- 
ing well, and she admitted that she had 
not been herself, and could not say what 
ailed her. 

She bad no actual pain, but she felt weak 
all over, and could scarcely drag herself 
about the heuse. 

“Jt would go off. She would not seea 
doctor—no, no, no! It was only justa 
kind of cold feeling in her bones, and a 
sort of notion that a hand was gripping 
her tbroat I[t was all fancy; and Dr. 
Henderson (our doctor) would make fine 
game of her if he saw her by way of being 
a patient. She would be all right in a day 
or two.” 

Vain hope! In aday ortwo she was 
much worse, She was obliged to give in 
to take her bed. 1 sent for Dr. Hendereon 
inceed, he called daily to see Matty—so I 
had only to pilot him down below to see 
Kate. Hecame out to me presently with 
a very grave face, and said — 

‘Has she any friends?’ pointing to- 
wards Kate’s door with his thumb, 

“Friends! To be sure,’ | answered. 
“She has asister married toa tram con- 
ductor in Wickham street.” 

“Send for her at once; and you had bet- 
ter have her removed. She can’t lasta 
week.” 

“Do you mean that she is going to die!’ 
i gasped, ciutching the banisters, for we 
were atanding in the lower ball, 

*] am sorry to say the case is hopeless. 
Notbing can save her, and the sooner she 


| ia with her own people the better.” 


1 was, 1 need scaroely tell you, greatly 
shocked — terribly shocked —and pres- 








| 
| 


ently, when I bad recovered myseif, 1 | 


sent off, post haste, for Kate’s sister. 

I went in to see her. She, poor creature, 
was al! curiosity to hear what the doctor 
had seid. 


‘‘He would tell me nothing, miss,’’ she 
observed, smilingly, ‘‘only felt my pusie 
and tried my heart with a stethoscoy 
and my eu erat x tha queer 

A € 

fta [ 6 Aa u 
a day or two y sor im giving 
all this trouble, an Bellaand Mary hav 


ing todo my work. However, I'll be fit 
to clean the plate on Saturday."’ 

Poor soul, little did she dream that her 
work in this world was done! 

And I,as I sat beside the bed, and 
looked at her always pale feoce, her now 
livid lips and hollow eyes, told myseif 
that already I could see the hand of death 
on her countenance. 

I was obliged tu tell her sister what the 
doctor bad said; and how she cried—and 
80 did I—and who was to tell Kate? 

We wished to keep ber with us undis- 
turbed—Matilda and I—bat her people 
would not hear of it, and we had an am- 
bulance from the hospital, and sent ber 
home. 

She just iived a week, and, strange to 
say, she had always the greatest craving 
for me to be with her, for me to sit beside 
her, read to her and hold her hand. She 
showed far more anxiety for my company 
than for that of any of ber own people. 

Bella alone, of all the household, ex- 
pressed no astonishment when she heard 
the doctor’s startling verdict, being in 
Matty’s room at the time. She merely 
looked over at me gravely, and signi- 
ficantly shook her head. 

The night Kate and I were wita her she 
had lain silent for a loug time, and then 
she said to me quite suddenly. 

“Miss Janet, you'll remember the 
morning you came downstairs looking 
for Miss MacTavish’s tea?’ (Did I not 
recollect it, only too well!) ‘Somehow, | 
got a queer kind of obill then; I felt it at 
the time, to the very marrow of my bones, 
I have never bean warm since. It was 
just this day fortnight. I remember it 
well, because it was washing Monday.” 

That night Kate Harris died. She passed 
away, as it were, in her sieep, with her 
hand in mine. As she was with me on 
that mysterious night so | was now with 
her. 

Jall mé a superstitious old imbecile, or 
what you like, but | firmly believe that, 
had I entered that room first, it would 
have been Janet MacTavish, and not Kate 
Herries, who was lying in her coffin! 

Ot coursé Matilda knows nothing of 
this, nor ever will, perhaps, for sbe is one 
of you strong minded folk. She would 
soout at the idea, and at me, for a daft, 
silly body, and expiain it all away quite 
reasonable like. I only wish she could! 

© 

TREssES FoR LuoRK.—A tourist just re 
turned from Hungary was witness to the 
following curious scene at a village fair: 
A woman was kneeling on the ground 
near a stall, uncoiffed, with her hair fall- 
ing down her back. 

Then a man, with a great pair of scis- 
sors, took the waving tresses in his hand, 
and sheared tnem off close to the head, 
leaving Only alock at each temple. 

The deed was done in a few seconds, and 
the effect was horrible. It seemed that an 
abominable assault had been committed; 
but this woman who had lost ber hair was 
evidently not of the exame mind, for she 
rose from the ground, gaily covered her 
bare scalp with her hat, and after a feigned 
struggle, received a kiss from the shearer, 
who declared, with an ugly grin, that the 
embrace was needed to make her hair 
grow again. 

No money was paid, but the woman 
who was sheared was allowed to choose 
twelve yards of some cheap material from 
the stall. 

Another young roman was only offered 
six yarde for her hair, which she had care- 
fully combed out tefore the 
but she insisted 
Tho dealer being obatinate, she put on her 
cap and walked away. 

This practice of hair dealing in districts 
where life is too hard for the married wo- 
man to preservean ornament which na- 
ture hase given her whenit can be ex- 
changed for something usefal, explains 
the ease with which the better favored 
lady obtains ber artificial tresaes. 

Bult what « difference between the price 
Originally paid fer them and that paid by 
the eventual wearer! r 

————— i © <P ————- 

OBLIGING His HoLinegss.—A pleasant 
story illustrative of the Pope's kindliness 
is told vy # contemporary. 

lt seems that not longagoan English 
lady, a Protestant, with her little son, aged 
eleven, and her daughter, obtained an au- 
dience of the Pope, through the good ol- 
tices of Cardinal Kampolia, the Papal Se 
retary of State 

The latter invited the boy to 
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bystanders, | 
oo baving seven yards, | 





| owk at Aschoffenburg, 


Useful. 


A®STRONOMY.—An observatory bee been 
successfully completed on the sammit of 
Mont Blanc, at the height of A780 feet. 
Instead of being movable jike an ordt- 
nary telescope, the telescope on Mont 
Bianc is fixed In the direction of the Polar 
Star. A movable wirror is mace to reGect 
any object desired down the tute to the 
eye piece for the study of the observer, 


Lirs Buor.—An tngenioes new iife. 
buoy has been invented by a Swiss en- 
gineer, and tried recently at Geneva The 
buoy contains an air-celi, whieh t - ate 
matically inflated by weans of the vapor 
of chioride of methyi as soon as it enters 
the water. It is also supplied with a see 
light of the Holmes description—that ix, 
a capsule containing phosphide of cal. 
cium, which, when wetted by the water, 
yields a bright, torch-like Game, lasting 
for three-quarters of an bour. The prin- 
ciple of the buoy Is also applied to a lite 
saving dress. The buoy itself, however, 
has the appeerance of an air piliow, and 
is simply bound across the cheat. 





PNEUMATIO WATER SERVICR — The 
pneumatic water service system diepeners 
with elevated tanks, and atilises com- 
pressed air in a closed tank as a means for 
keeping up the supply whee the pump 
stops working. The tanks are of riveted 
steel, and are tested to 100 Ibe. per square 
inch pressure. A partition separetes the 
water Compartment from the air compar'- 
ments of the tank and a obeck-vaive, 
operated by a float, prevents the entrance 
of water to the alr compartment A epecial 
pump is used, which sucks a email amount 
of air at every stroke, It may be worked 
by hand or driven by any avatiable power, 
The tank may be located at « dista. ce 
from the pump if desired. Ae importart 
advantage of the system is that the tank 
may be placed in a cellar or vudergrounc, 
and thus cool water may be draen from 
the faucets in summer, which cannot be 
done where the ordinary elevated tank is 
used to store the suppiy. in winter also 
the tank is easily protected from freezing, 
whereas the elevated tank i a trequent 
source of trouble in this reepect, 


Farm and ibarden, 





Su xps, —If sheds are costiy lt should hav 
to use corostaiks for providing shelter or 
windbrakes by placing them againet Poles 
Cornfodder is tow valuabie to use in this 
manner; but there are hundreds of farm 
ers who allow fodder to be wasied when | 
might be used on the outside of the barn 
yard as wind brakes If it cannot be pat to 
better use, 


VARIBTY.—It is difficult to secure trees 
that are true to the variety, and mistakes 
occur in the best nurseries A reform 
should be made in this matter, as there is 
some cause not known, met probably 
due to nurserymen assisting one another, 
orders being sent to other nurseries when 
they cannot bo filed by the one reoelving 
the order. This difficulty is mot confined 
to any one section, bal seems to be gtn- 
eral. There are nurseerymen who 
are very careful, but there are others who 
themaei ves have been deceived and anin 
tentionally sent out trees that are not true 
to name of variety. 


sore 


FORESTS —iericks, the great German 


forestey, writes that the art sleet ages to 
which trees in Germany are p a.lively 
known to bave lived are from MO te ate 


years. For instance, the pine im Bohemia 
and the pine in Norway ant Sweden have 


lived to the latter age. Nest comer the 
silver fir, which in the Bohemian forests 
has stood and thrived for Upwarce of 0 
| yours. In Mavaria, tue larch bes reacted 
| the age of 275 jyeare. OF foliage trees, the 
| oak appears tO bave survived the iong- 
} ost Tue best ezampie ts ine evergreen 


whieh reached the 


lage of 410 years. Other oaks \sermany 
have lived to be from $15 to 12) years old. 
At Aschotlenburg the re hee lived 
to the age of 245 yeare, ar et Oloer points 
to the age of 2 fare her trees, 
the bivphest knower a - years 
bireh 150 O) years: may 239 veare: 
mountain apie 2 pati 
y a | 
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| melts the ice of coldness and indiffer- 
| ence from about our hearts, and though 
| with the dying of the day we again re- 
lapse into many of our old faulte, the 
visit of the ange! cannot but be a biess- 


THE satisfactions of this life are many; 
but there will come a time when we 
bave had a sufficient measure of its en- 
joyments, and may well depart con- 


| tented with our share of the feast. I 
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The Day of the Year. 


It ie the pleasantly-ead task of Tu | 
SaturpaY Eventne lost to once | 
more greet ite subscribers, friends and 
readers with the compliments of the 
season. It is pleasant because it seems 
more thaa at other times to bring us 
face to face with them, and is in bhar- | 
mony with the whole tendency of nature 
at thie glorious festival. (n the other 
band, it is ead for the reason that with 
each recurring anniversary we fee) that 
all of ws are nearer the great mystery, 
and that many who were with us a year 
ago are not here ® respond at least in 
epirit to the salutation. 

Bat while the wish that Tue Post 
extends is a feeling of pleasure not al- 
together unalloyed with pain, it sees sv 
much te be thankful for aud rejoice in 
at this blessed time, that the shadow 
which comes of sombre thoughts is only 
like to that running over a fleld of | 
wheat when a cloud obscures the sun. | 
Let the most of us look back over the 
twelve-month behind us and while there 
may be dark «pots in the vista, they are 
mere than dimmed by the pervading 
light. 

And it ie the Christmas spirit which 
bide us to estimate these contrasts at 
their right walue. It teaches us to make 











much of the bright and little of the 
gloom; to attune our souls to the fact | 
that no matter how pain may seem to 
supervene in the affairs of life. there is 
a spirit of lowe ower all that eventually 
adjusts ewerything for the best; that) 
there is an ever-present ange! of kind- 
ness, apparently sleeping perhaps, bul | 
really watchful and awaiting the proper | 
time te come frth in all its eflective- 
nese; that the forces of good and virtue 
im man are really stronger than the ar- 
ray of evil snd that each of us is but 
an epitome of ali. However our fel- 
lows may seem hardened and callous to 
gentile influences at other seasons, that 
this is only on the surface and does not 
reach the beart it i the great and giori- 
ous privilege of (Christmas Day to 
prove. 

What human creature is there in the 
whole (Dretian world to-day who does 
mot feel the blessed influence of this 
testival ? From the palace to the hovel, 
rich and poor, humble and ignorant, 
every class and condition are alike in 
the Christmas feeling. The conscious- 
ness of brotherhoad is abroad, the sense 
of kinship, the memory that all are 
children of a ocommosa father and so 
brothers and sisters, bring us closer to 
each other. We fee! that there is a gen- | 
eral relationship, carrying with it obli- | 
gations of kindness in thought, word 
and act, and we acknowledge the obii- 
gations by more or less yielding obedi- 
ence to our nobier impuleecs. 

Wrapped up im self-concern for 


the 


rest of the year we drop the cloak ol 
onventiemalnty, of business of station 
a cr the me et ur tee ws 
worked £ v ar ™ 
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ing. 


that brought comfort and bealing io 
ite train. 

And 80 we are more than glad to say 
Merry Christmas. In so speaking we 
feel our hearte beating in touch with 
the great heart of humanity. There is 
hardly a home in all this broad and 
heaven-favored land to-day where the 
same will not be breathed as a message 
of love, peace and good will. Even it 
the day may occur but vnce a year, and 
we are apt to forget ite lessons and 
teaching so much at other seasons, we 
are the better for this one visit and feel 
that it is a foretaste of a time when the 
Christmas spirit will surge through the 


cycles of eternity. 
a 


THOSE exercises which are not com- 
mon are apt to be exposed to public 
view; for things private are practised 
more eafely at home. Nevertheless, 
thou must beware thou neglect not those 
which are common, being more ready 
for what is private. But having fully 
and faithfully accomplished al! which 
thou art bound and enjoined to do, if 
thou hastany spare time, betake thee 
to thyself, as thy devotion shall desire. 
Ali cannot use one kind of spiritual ex- 
ercise, but ome is more useful for this 
person, another for that. According to 
the seasonableness of times also, divers 
exercises are fiiting; some suit better 
with us on working days, others on holy 
days. In the time of temptation, we 
have need of some, and of others in 
time of peace and quietness. Some we 
tmaind when we are pensive, and others 
when we rejoice in the Lord. 

SoME persons whe appreciate their 
fellow-men never by word or look allow 


them to find it out. Whether they do | 


not wish to puff up their self-esteem, or 
whether they fear to be thought too 
easily pleased, or whatever be the rea- 
son, words of praise or encouragement 
rarely fall from their lips, though in- 
wardly they may acknowledge and 
homer what is meritorious and noble. 
They make a fatal mistake. Where one 
person is made vain by honest praise, a 
hundred are stimulated to new and 
higher achievements. Where one is 
kept humble by never being com- 


| mended, a hundred are made spiritless 
| and dejected, and their efforts flag. 


Hiow lamentable that we should go 
through the world so misunderstanding 
one another; letting slip golden oppor- 


| tunities for glimpses into men’s better 


nature, which might have knit our 
heart to theirs for ever 
hood of and drawn the 
charity over faulta which, in our blind- 


love, 


ness, seemed to us without a viriue to) 


balance them. Angels turn sorruwing 
away from this soul-blindness of ours, 
and tlends 
despair which our helping hand might 


at such moments bave averted. Well | 


for us all it is that He who is Himself 
without sin, more merciful than man, 


sees gathering tears in eyes that we | 
| deem hard and dry. 


No matter under what circumstances, 
every battle in life that is worth gain- 
ing is fought up-oill and against odds. 
Just bapore the battle of Obod, a council 
wae held by Mahomet ‘Shall we re- 
tire to Medina, and let the women and 
children help us to Ught ? 
may be insufficient.’’ ‘“‘No,’’ said the 
young men, ‘“‘let us have a fair fight 
and an open field.’ Oca the sword of 


that remarkabie Mosiem was engraven : 
s 


‘Fear and want of conscience bring 
disgrace, forward lies houer, cowardice 
saves no man from his tate.”” A iasting 
re 7 a e ~*~ r i . 
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It is another case of that troubling | 
of the waters spokeo of in the Scripture 


in a brother- | 
veil ot | 


laugh over the fiual fall of | 
| 


Oar forces | 


am far from regretting that this life was 
bestowed on me;and I have the satis- 
faction of thinking that I have employed 
it in such a manner as not to have lived 
in vain. In short, I eonsider this world 
as a piace which nature never intended 
for my permanent abode; and I look on 
my departare from it, not as being 
driven from my habitation, but simply 
as leaving an inn. 

A sNOB may be known by several 
characteristics. He is polite to his su- 
periors; arrogant with those of lower 
station; fawns on the rich; snubs the 
poor, and pretends not to know his own 
mother, when he chances to meet the 
old lady in unfashionable clothes. He 
has plenty of brass and few brains; and 
is always uneasy from a suspicion that 
his intrinsic vulgarity may fail to be 
hidden by his outward gentility. 

COMPASSION is an emotion of which 
we ought never to be ashamed. (race- 
ful, particularly in youth, is the tear of 
sympathy, and the heart that melts at 
the tale of woe. We should not permit 
| ease and indulgence to contract our af- 
fections, and warp us up in a selfish en- 
joyment; but we should accustom our- 
selves to thiok of the distress of human 
life, of the solitary cottage, the dying 
parent, and weeping orphan. 





How beautifully is it ordered, that as 
many thousands work for one, so must 
every individual briag his labor to make 
|the whoie! The highest is not to de- 
| spise the lowest, nor the lowest to envy 
the highest; each must live in all and 
by all. Whe will not work, neither 
shall he eat. So God has ordered that 
men, being in need of each other, should 
learn to love each other and bear each 
other’s burdens. 


Wuen Arab commentators wrote his- 
tory they gare many opinions of those 
| who had gone before them. You will 
| find, then, some who write ‘there are 
| those who say,’’ and then again ‘‘there 
are others who say.”’ The doubts of 
| the commentator being acknowledged, 

this is generally the concluding formula: 
.**Allah alam,”’ or ‘God ooly knows.”’ 











that ia said to restore youth, and 
health, and beauty, with what eager- 
|} neas they would rush to drink its wa- 
| ters! Yet with scarcely less eagerness 
'do they rush to drink of waters that 
bring upon them premature old age, 
and disease, and loathsome ugliness. 


| 
| Ir men could find the fabled fountain 
| 





LABOR conquers all things. Every- 
thing that we do must have a certain 
amount of labor expended on it, to 
| bring it toa state of perfection. How- 
ever difficult it may appear, however 
impossible it may seem to be, remem- 
ber, if you attack it with energy, and 
labor with all your might, your efforts 
will be crowned with success. 


i 


NARROW-MINDED men who have not 
a thought beyond the little sphere of 
their own vision, recall the Hindoo say- 
ing, *‘The snail sees nothing but its own 
sheil, aud thinks it the grandest in the 
universe. ’’ 


Ir you are looking ata picture you 
‘try to give it the advantage of a good 
light. Be as courteous to your fellow 
creatures as you are to a picture. 


_—— 


Every period of life has its peculiar 
prejudices; who ever saw old age that 
did not applaud the past and condemn 
the present times ? 


licum Y is ss f science. I 
sby measuring ree eS against the 

solved myst 3 science that we 
earn our feedDieness 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT®. 





— Ooo 
Maniz J. —The present style of silk hate 
for gentlemen came tnto vogue about 1939. 
Rita —it is better for the husband to be 
older than the wife, asa rule; buta year's atf- 
ference in age 1s of no great consequence one 
way or the other. 


Cc P. G.—Muddy 
albuminous matter can be cleared very effec 
tuaily by adding a few drops of solution of 
alcm, and letting it stand still for a few hours. 
The water so cleared is quite satisfactary for 
use in washing of all kinds. 

Ava.—Never open your eyes in water 
unless to remove a substance in the eye, or to 
see your way when in danger of drowning. 
Why should you? If intended to do so, we 
should have been given suitable eyes, like 
those of fish or lobsters. 

P. D. W.—You do wrong to induige in 
meiancholy musings. A girl of twenty should 
be bright and vivacious, and look hopefully 
tothe future. Engage in some task that will 
occupy your letsure time,and the depression of 
spirits of which you complain will pass away, 
despite the words of the German poet whom 
you quote. 

W. G. D —The jadge always passessen- 
tences; but formerly, in Scotland, the pablic 
executioner repeated over the sentence of the 
condemned, in the judge’s words and then 
added: “This 1 pronounce for doom.” From 
this expression he acquired the name of the 
dcowmster, and was so called both by the legal 
profession and the community in general. 

K. R. T.—You were weak, siliy, and 
foolish, and exhibited very poor judgment in 
saying that you decitned to discuss such a 
matter with your lover, solong as you did not 
intend to break off the engagement. Had we 
been in your lovei’s place, you would never 
have bad an opportunity to “discuss” any 
questien with us until you made an ample 
apology. 

M. G. L.—‘*Auid Lang Syne” is of un- 
certain origin, there being several versions of 
this deservedly popular song. One of the best 
is by Burns; but only the second and third 
stanzas are by this poet, the remainder being 
from the pen o! Kamaay. The song is of un- 
certain antiquity; one version is dated 1716, 
another is said to date fromm the sixteenth 
century. 


Cc. B. H.—Bertha M. Clay was the pen 
name of an English lady whose real name was 
Chariotte M. Braeme, the same initials re- 
versed. She has now been dead about ten 
years. The number of her long stories 
amount to fifty or more while her short tales 
and poems are innumerable. She lived a 
very retired life, not entering society at all, 
and her biography furnishes little of general 
interest apart from that of any homeloving 
woman. 


W. M.—Many peopie suppose that the X 
in \ mas represents the cross, and wonder that 
it is not written tmas. The X, however, bas 
nothing to do with the cross. Itisthe Greek 
letter Chi, corresponding to ch in our lan- 
guage, and is the initial letter in the Greek 
name (Christos, but we have no type im the 
Greek alphabet to produce it) of Christ. The 
two words Christ-mass were often written 
Xmas before Christmas became one word, and 
this use of the X is almost as old as Chris- 
tianity itself. 


VoL_o.— Worry ie the most mischievous 
mind fiend with which we havetodeal. It ts 
not possibile to meet the evil by any simple 
remedy. The recourse to stimulants, sleep 
ing-draughts, and whatare commonly known 
as “nerve-tonics” and “pick meups” is a 
pertious expedient which may reeult in dire 
injury. Better try to grapple with the difi- 
culty by efforts of self-control and attention 
to the general health. Every endeavor to 
discipline the mind makes patience easter. 
The wiil strengthens wonderfully by use 
when honestly set to the task of restoring 
peace and order wishin. 

CaRRIE.—Nutmeg unites, with the me 
aictnal properties of the ordinary aromatics, 
considerable narcotic power. In the quantity 
of two or three dracnms, it has been known 
to produce stupor and delirium; and danger- 
ous if not fatal consequences are said to have 
followed its free use in India. Mace possesses 
properties essentially the same with those of 
nutmeg, and, like that medicine, has been 
known, when taken in excess, to produce 
alarming sensations. It ts, however, less used 
asa medicine. The dose of either ts trom five 
to twenty grains. 


ELLEN T.—Simnei cakes are made in 
Herefordshire and Shropshire during Lent, at 
Easter, and at Christmas. It is a custom of 
great antiquity, and doubtless had some re 
ligious signification from the fact thata figure 
of Christ or of the Virgin Mary was originally 
stamped upon them. Most persons know that 
our hot-cross buns are simply the cakes that 
were eaten by the Saxons in honor of the 
goddess Eastre, plus the mark of the cross 
made by the Christian clergy, who, if they 
could not check such Payan practices, at least 
sought to render them innocuous by stamp- 
ing them with a sacred symbol. The name 
“simne!"’ is generally held to be derived from 
the Latin simila, fine four—possibly flour of 
the best quality was at first used for them. 
The large simnels are rather expenstve, owing 
to the richness of their ingredients, and may 

st as much as two or four dollars. They 
are simply raised cakes of a rich yeliow coior, 


erior being flied with much the same 
materials as are used for plum-cakes. We 
belleve they are first boiled, then brushed 


over with egg and baked. 
' they were terribly hard. 


W hen ready for use, 


| 
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TWO BLADES OF GRASs. 


BY THE EDrrTor. 
Who grows two blades of grass, wherein 
Of old but one was grown— 
Has found a key of life, and made 
Its greatest joys his own. 
To that extent he builds the worid, 
And adds unto its store 
Of good, until the total stands 
Thus better than before. 


So he or that which brings more bliss 
Unto sad human hearts, 

Has learned the secret of the best 
And noblest of ali arts. 

If then a gift—a worthy gift— 
So much true pleasure lends— 

Why may not you present THe Post 
This Christmas to your friends? 


—_—" 


The Schoolmaster’s Bell 


BY, M. R. 














T was in the summer of 1875 that I en- 
tered on the daties “f scoocolmaster in 
the small secluded viiiege of Barces- 

ter, ten miles from the nearest railway 
station. 

I may say that I wasan only chiid and 
an orphan. My faiher I bsd never seen, 
as my mother was left alone before | was 
born, and she had diad while 1 was stilla 
little Voy at school. 

Though brought up by some relatives of 
bers, my education was provided for by a 
little money left by my mother. 

Having passed the necessary examina- 
tions, I proceeded to the Battersea Train- 
ing College, whence—the fonds at the dis- 
posal of my guardians having become ex- 
hausted—1 was expec:ed to make my own 
way in the world as a ect.colmaater. 

Thus, in time, I found myself, as I have 
said, set in charge of the little scholars at 
Barcester. 

My sojourn there enabled me to realize, 
perbaps after an acute and exaggerated 
fashion, the solitarinees which sometimes 
accompanies the position of a student 
freeb from one of our training colleges and 
set down alone to terch the children of an 
isolated community cf agricultural peas- 
ants. There were no companions with 
whom I could converse freely. 

I had not expected to mix in the society 
of a country perish which is formed or led 
by the parson andthe squire, though I 
think that undue coldne~s is often 
shown by such gentry towards one who 
has educational influence over their poor 
neighbors, of whom they often really 
know but littie; but even theee were ab- 
sent. 

The small church was served on San- 
days by a clergyman who rode over from 
a@ grammar school some miles distant; and 
an old rambling half decayed house which 
stood close by the church bore witness to 
the previous existence of « squire. 

Theold house had been shut up for 
some years, and its sole oceupant was a 
withered little man, who had formerly 
been some sort of retainerin the family 
which had long lived there. 

The property had passed into the hands 
ofa person connected with the last resi- 
dent, Mr. W. Montague, by marriage. Mr. 
Montague had emigrated to Austraiia; and 
this old man was left in charge of the di- 
lapidated Dduilding, while the rentof the 
small estate was collected by the agent. 

No tenant had been found for the house 
iteelf. Indeed it was not long before I dis 
eovered that it had the character of being 
haunted; and I confess that in my eyes 
this added to its charm. 

From childhood I had bad an irresisti- 
ble appetite for the recondite and myster- 
ious. 

In fact it was this insatiable taste which 
had stood in the way of my getting such a 
post as—I may eay it witbout undue con- 
ceit—a certain natural ability led mo to 
hope for. 

But, instead of applying myself to the 
proper work of a student ata training col- 
lege, I soindulged my habit of reverie 
and my fondness for obscure reading that 
I found my place at the final examination 
deplorably low. 

Thas, after leaving college, I fonnd my- 
self at Barcester, and left sione to find 
some hitherto undiscovered way into the 
brains of about three score shock-headed 





boys and girls, while a ditcher’s wife, who 
had formerly been the mistress of 2 smal! 
village school, undertook the needlework 


of those who were destined :c stitch as well 


as read, and gave ber matronly presence 
(be establishment 
She was old enough nae x mother 
and, for the satisfactio f . lesire for 
intelilectaai conversation, nopeless y auii 


and uninformed. 
She had oncs, during early childhood, | 


seen the sea, but had never visited Lon- 
don, nor traveled above a few miles on a 
railway. 

The stock of words originally used by 
hereel! had been still further redaced to 
her husband’s needs and must have in- 
cluded no more than two or three hun- 
dred nouns. 

But she conid sew after a fashion, and 
thus, as my coadjetor in thé conduct of 
the school, fairly satisfactorily filled ber 
post of instractress in needlework. 

The peasants of the village used in their 
common intercourse the same words, and 
as few as sufficed for this matron and her 
mate, 

The tarmers, whose holdings were small 
added some terms of rustic command to 
the local vocabulary; while the keeper of 
the public house smoked his pipe, filled 
his pots, chalked bis scores, mostiy looked 
down upoc bis neighborss while otherwivte 
engaged—for he was a thatcher—and kept 
bis mouth sbat. 

Except beer, I could never get anything 
from bim beyond grants, which were ac 
cepted by his customers as oracalar. 

Consequently | was depressingly alone, 
and sank intoa deeper havit of day dream- 
ing and introspection. 

Asl have said, one charm of the old 
house which bad belonged to the departed 
squire was the character which it had aco 
quired of being haunted, and my chief 
companion came to be the old man who 
lived in it, like a harmiess ratin the cor- 
ner of a barn. 

He was sincerely loyal in his respect for 
the Montagoe family, which he had served 
in his youth, though he had lost sigbt of 
ite representative, and was an inflexibie 
believer in the supernatural. 

When winter came on, we used to sit to- 
gether through long dark evenings, dur- 
ing which he would tell me of the sounds 
he had heard and theshadows he had 
seen about the place. They were mani- 
fold, and made im portunate demands upon 
human credulity. And yet there was a 
sort of fascination in them. 

it is said that, if a man believes in bim- 
self, others will believe in him. Now this 
old man implicitly fulfilled the first con- 
dition of the old saw. He believed in the 
truth of what be said, and his faith =ad a 
charm of its own. 

To him the mystic shadows of the night 
were s@ reali as those of the horses stand- 
ing inthe sunshine, and the sounds he 
heard as veritabie as thatof the scytne 
whetted in the hayfieid. 

To him the supernatural worid was as 
real as the natural; and tt was oniy when 
he found a sym pathetic listener in myself 
that he got over the sense of contemptuous 
repudiation from which he ovcasionaily 
suflered when be begau to unfold his tales 
to olber Cars. 

Tue ciergyman who cameto take the 
Sunday services was «a disdainful unbe- 
liever in thie respect; and, as the cierk 
looked apon the school waster as indirectiy 
akin tO a parsou, D6 was siow at first to 
lay bis pearis before me, 

Bat | listened, and not only smoked in 
silence, but sometimes paid bim the gen- 
uine complimento! letting my pipe go 
out while he taiked. Consequentiy he 
presently trusted me, 

Isbouid have said that, the salary at- 
tached to his office being smail, he was 
parish clerk and sexton as well as care- 
taker inthe old house. Since be could 
read with sufficient {uency and writea 
viain band, be was selected to fill the 
elerk’s post when it had become vacant. 

He had learned much about the church. 
He knew where the various vauits lay, 
how their openings were ciosed by the 
green sod outside, and which siabs within 
the building bad to be taken up when an- 
other member was added to the silent con- 
gregation beneath ite stone Noor, 

He knew the history of those whose 
death was marked by the latest hatch- 
ments in the chancel, and he couid read- 
ily turn toall the entries in the register 
concerning the births, deaths and mar- 
riages in the family he had served. 

It bad lately dwindled down to a broth- 
er and sister, the latter of whom had died, 
while the former—a reputable eccentric 
persopage—had married an Australian, 
and, thougb occasionally heard of, had not 
been seen for many years. 

Still there was evidence of his survival, 
or, at least, of those who represented him, 


aince the rents of the land belonging to the 
Montague family were collected and dis 
appeared 
a p £ cs 
au if whic % aLOr Dem ere weRreé 
aia it was situated at tne ol] end | 
tbe cr rchb—tbat ri the nance naving 
been filled long before—and lay under the 


middie of the space bounded by the walis 











of the tower, to the floor of which the 
ropes of the church bells descended. 

One opening to the vault was in the cen- 
tre of thie space, while sccessto it might 
also be gained through a low iron door 
which was almost hidden by the grass in 
the churchyard outside. 

There wasa mystery about thie vault 
which I could never get bim tospeak of 
treely. 

He would drop hints about it, and then 
stop, going back to some suspended tale 
about the history and fortunes of the fem- 
ily, or a story concerning footsteps which 
be had heard at recurrent periodsin the 
upper passages of the bouse. 

It appeared, however, according to him, 
that some years previously, when the 
bouse held anumber of happy children 
within ite walls, ite then head, before his 
death, had given strangely-minute direc- 
tions about the bell which sbould be tolled 
after hin decease. 

It was net tobe a ‘‘passing bell,’’ nor to 
be rnng, as is usual, eo many bours after 
dissolution, but at two o’clook the next 
morning, on the anniversary of his death, 
and every year after. 

The survival of the family, #0 the old 
man asseried, depended upon aatrict com- 
pliance with these injanctions. 

It so happened that this eccentric uld tes- 
tator bad died on December the 20:h. Now 
two o’clock on a winter morning meant 
ap hour of the most profoundly dead sleep 
to the people of a village the latest sota of 
whicb left the public houee by ten, and 
who all rose before six o'clock. 

Thus, time wringing indifference, the 
last sexton had several times neglected 
his duty. 

For all that ramor asserted that the bell 
had been duly tolled. On one occasion, 
indeed, a villager who distinctly beard it, 
and even noticed a lightin the tower on 
bis way past the church, had knocked at 
the sexton’s door to summon his wifeto 
a sudden sick bed—she was a neighboriy 
nurse—asd had been startied at seeing ber 
hueband’s head put out of window. Clear- 
ly he bad not been in the belfry five min- 
utes before. 

Hence had avisen fresh whispers about 
the wystery of that December wiling. 
They came to my ears; but, when | ques- 
tioned my old friend about them, he only 
asserted that, since he had been clerk, he, 
atany rate, had never failed inthe dis- 
charge of this undesirable duty. 

He hoped that no harm had been done 
by any neglect on the part of hia predeces- 
sor; for, though the oid house had long 
been empty, no one could teil how greatly 
the fortaves of the distant representative 
ot the family might be affected by any 
failure on hie partto comply with a ous 
tom on which i sarvival, and possibly 
return, depended. 

“Anyhow,” he added—it was on Chriat- 
mas Eve, which that year tell on a Sun- 
day, that we were talking about the ma.- 
ter—‘“‘next Friday moruing at two o'clock 
you will bear the bell tolled eighty times.’’ 

This was the age of the dead Montague 
who had left inatructions to have this of- 
tice performed every year on the morning 
after the anniversary of bis death, the 20ihb 
of December, 

I was curivus to know whether my sex- 
ton friend observed this ghostly custom, 
and, having kept myself awake, on the 
next Friday morning at two o’clock—it 
wasa freezing, windy, moonless night— 
directly after the old halilclock had 
sounded the hour, ! distinetly counted 
eighty strokes of thechurch- bell, and then 
feil asleep, thinking that there was at least 
one man in the world who was not easily 
kept from the scrupulous Observance of a 
supposed repulsive obligation, though he 
might Lave no thanks from thosein whose 
assumed interest it was discharged. 

That wee several years ago. Soon after- 
wards | lef. the place, and in time became 
the master of a large BKoard-sechooi in Lon- 
don;and lam now writing this in the 
reading room of the British Maseum at the 
end of a Coristmas boliday. 

i have been tempted to set down what I 
said on paper, because during my short 
vacation I have visited the oid spot with a 
friend who iscierk in a solicitor’s office, 
and to whom I oad told the siory of the 
old sexton, 

“(et ns run down,’ my friend had said, 
“and bavea look at the place. We can 
put up at the ‘Plough’; and, if the man ts 


still alive, we shail find wheter anything 
has resuited from bie conscientiousness.’’ 
My friend was rather fond of long words 
and price ne nis gor 
raveiliing wu ster ° Aya 
we wer 
Geneoraily the revisiting of aquiet coun- 
try noo« after years ina thronging city 


iull of change and progress suggests the 


thought that there are some places in the 
world which are anaffected by time. 

However, when we arrived at Bercester, 
we tound some exceptions to the rule of 
permanence. The old clerk was stil) alive, 
and in office; but he had been shunted 
from hie desk into an obscure corner, 
wbenoce his irrepressibie ‘‘Amen’’ oocasion- 
ally mingled with the young voices of a 
rustic surpiiced oboir. 

The Vicar—there was e rosident clergy- 
man vow—lived in s newly-erevted star- 
ing parsonage; and my old ecbooil had 
been replaced by another building, where 
a fresh-faced certificated couple taught the 
little pessant idea how to shoot. 

The blackemith’s forge still held its 
ground, sending forth a cheery clinking 
and shefte of light ae the bellows whitened 
the fire, and shoes were being hammered 
for another generation of borses’ feet. 

Bat the village chop displayed a glaring 
picture of an immense emigrant sbip; and 
an advertisement of a weil-known cond}- 
ment promised an edge to the rustic appe- 
tite, 

A railway station, moreover—without 
the recording of whichin Bradshaw we 
might never have made our jJourney—pro- 
claimed that Berocester had joined itself to 
the great world. 

Porters in dark corduroy insisted upon 
calling out itsname witha phonetic onn- 
scientiousness which obscured ite long- 
known sound and offended old friends 
who bad siways known it as “‘Barster.” 

A emart station master sat in a box ring- 
ing electric belis, or walked about super- 
intending the sbunting of goods trains 
that stopped to pick up the corn which de 
pressed farmers still continued to sell. 
Barcester had become a local junction, 
and was conspicuously changed. 

But the greatest change of ail was to be 
seen in the old Hall. The largest ingen- 
ulty of the nineteenth century restorer was 
only too noticeabie. . 

To be sure it was well that the paths 
should be freshly graveied end the iawn 
relsid with softer grass; bat the offence, 
which appeared in the color of the peint 
around the windows and upon the door, 
was made more scute by the presence of a 
footman in powder and an over fed pug 
dog, which snarled when he paused at the 
gate in melancholy contemplation of the 
restoration which had been effected. 

The tenant of the Hall was a representa- 
tive of the latest newness. Tie had come 
in enclectric lighted ocean going ship 
from one of the last bulit citiesof Aus- 
tralia, bad made bhimeelf a member of the 
newest London ciub, and brought down 
the last shiny and softly seated produc- 
tions of Long Acre in the shape of 
barouches and dog carts, one of which he 
was then driving from the station, back to 
tack with a smart arm crossed groom 
wearing a wholly unauthorized cockade 
on his hat. 

He himself wore the latest overcoat from 

Jonduit street, with a collar and prodigi- 
ous cuffs of costly fur and was altogether 
an insistent example of the moneyed ool- 
ontat. 

But he claimed the inheritance of the oid 
Hall, and the agent to the property was 
constrained to admit bis demands, 

The documents which be brought with 
him proved that be bad succeeded to the 
possessions of the last representative of 
the Montague faintiy, which had lived at 
Barcester for generations, 

The sarviving brother, who hed mar- 
ried an Auatraiian, had disappeared from 
sight, though he atill continued to havethe 
proceeds of the estate transmitted to 
bim, 

Then had come the news of his death, 
followed by thatof his wife; end, as no 
children had been born to them, her 
brother had now made his appearance 
armed with testamentary evidence of his 
succession to the possessions of the 
family. 

He had none of the Montague blood in 
his velns—that was ap admitted fact. The 
oid race wasallowed by the legal agent 
to have died out, and the rights of this 
new claimant were nut to be disputed, 

His neighbors and the people of the vil- 
lage did not like him. 





The old sexton especially, though he 
| could adduce no reasons for bis incredu- 
lity, persisted in resisting the claims of 


| this gentleman, for, since he had come tn- 


to possession, had not the eighty sirokes 

of the bell been atill sounded from the 

beifry. a liwas notthis an irresistibie in 

‘ that 1 [a y ail ot really 

© per r neeilf 

nad heard i r y mite * arriva ine 

prev us year tiad he tinquired what 
| it meant? 

And, uow that the 29.» of December was 
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im mediately at band, hed be not, tothe | which, afters consultation of bis watch, 


sexton’sown knowledge, taken steps to the Squire threw rapidly round the space 
ensure that the doors of thechurch should | in which the bell-ropes bung. Then be 


be locked that night #0 tbat the bell should 
at last be sient when the hour came for 
lis voice to be heard ? 

It was now the twenty-eighth day of 
the month. How the old man bad got the 
information did not eppear, but he bad as- 
certeined that Mr. Shepherd—that was 
the Australian's pame—bad borrowed the 
church keys of tne Vicar that afternoon 
for the purpose, be said, of showing the 
interior of the building to a friend who 
bad arrived the day tefore, and had not 
returned them. 

With these ip his possession he felt ne- 
oure about bia ability to break the speil 
which, he was weil aware, hindered that 
due recognition of his rights which the 
villagers secretiy and obetinately refused 
to acknowledge. 

Were the tower to be silent at two 
o'clock in the morning of the twenty- 
ninth, he would be abie to feel comfort 
ably certain that bie position as the legiti- 
mate Squire would be allowed. 

W bile however the bell continned to be 
rung, the stubborn local tradition would 
survive that the old stock wae not extinct, 
whatever satisfactory proofs he might be 
able to lay—as he bad done—betore those 
who were best able to judge of his claims 

Nevertheless be was not easy in hie mind 
about the matter, and had thus deter- 
inined not merely to lock the doors of the 
church that night, but secretly to lock 
himeelf up within it and see for himeeif 
that there was no tawpering with the bell- 
ropes. 

He determined to slip out of the Hall 
when everything was ati)l and the house- 
hold had gone to rest, and, armed with a 
dark lantern, siut bimeeif up securely in- 
side the buliding. 

Then he would keep watch—if neces- 
sary, with a bull'seye lantern—apon the 
floor beiow the tower, into which the ropes 
descended, an. which covered the vault of 
the family whvse possessions be bad duly 
inherited. it was an undignified proceed- 
ing, to be sure, but no one would know. 

In this he was wrong. We knew tbat 
some precautions were to be taken by 
him, and had ourselves determined to wait 
in the churchyard to see what would hap- 
pen. 

The old sexton, who was a ferret for 
secret investigations, told us that Mr. She 
pherd had retained the keys thoughtlesaly 
entrusted to bim for a littie while by the 
Vicar, and suspected that the new Squire 
would not be content with the locking of 
the doors, 

He would be sure not to go to bed, but 
would await the result of his precautions, 
and powibly take measures to see with bis 
own eyes that they were effective. 

The night came on. No snow bad fallen, 
but the sky was biack with clouds and 
the ground atill bard with froat, 

Shortly after tweive, wy friend aud I, 
who bad seen the old sexton in our room 
at the *'Pough,’’ and had been impressed 
by his evident anxiety about the situa- 
tion, betook ourselves to the churchyard, 
and, aiter sheltering Ourselves in a oon- 
tiguous tool-house where be kept the 
implementa of his gruesome businesa, 
waited to see what would come to pass. 

The clock struck one, but no sound was 
to be heard; no one was to be seen. The 
balf-bour sounded, and atill there was po 
sign. Three quarters chimed. All was 
silent 

Then at last we heard the cautious click 
of the gate, and the half-grown moon, 
shiping fora moment through a cleft in 
the black clouds above, showed usa figure 
stealthily moving towards the chancel 
door, 

There it stopped, and we could dis 
tinctly—it was a still night—hear the 
sound which marke the insertion of a 
key. Then the man, whoever he was, 
disappeared withip the church, shutting 
the door bebind him. But be leftthe key 
in the lock. 

At first we did not notice this, and tried 
to look through the windows into the in- 
terior of the church, They were mostly 
too high. My friend however, on passing 
the door as we groped Our way round the 
walls, felt the key. We both stopped, 
and very caatiously iet oursei vee in. 

We heard nothbiug, but we erept silently 
towards the west end, when agieam of 

light from the partial Opening of a lantern 


showed us @ man consulting bis watch, 
and, on looking at hius, we recogn'sed the 
face of the person whom we had seev 
driving up to the Hall in a dog cart. 

lt wae the Sq re himeelf, come to make 
sure that no one bad entered the belfry 
under the tower. 

Tue light wae iittie more than a flash, 





closed the lantern. 

He was evidently satisfied no one was 
there, and there was no screen or projs- 
tion behind which apy one could be 
bidden, 

He closed the lantern, and we could only 
just discern the outline of bis igure as be 
stood in the empty church. The floor of 
the bell-rope recess we could not dis 
tinguish. Thenali became dark and still 
again. 

What was that? Only the gurgie of the 
old clock before striking the hour of two. 
But the bum of the last stroke bad not 
died away before a strange brusbing rust- 
ling sound was heard, as of cordage 
sharply drawn through a bole, and a creak- 
ing overhead as of a pulley. It was the 
sudden tightening of one o1 the ropes. 

We held our breath. The bell began to 
toll. 

I will not say that we were startied—that 
is not exactly the word. As for myself, | 
confess to a queer feeling which made me 
realize in a moment what people, who 
have never felt it, talk of as the ‘hair 
standing on end.”’ 

But that which followed was worse, I 
have sald that the Squire bad brought 
ea dark lantern with him, and had used it 
for a moment to satisfy himself that no 
one was present. In bis alarm at bearing 
the beli be dropped bia hidden light, 
which opened by tbe jar of its fall and lit 
up the floor. 

Yes—the rope was being held and 
pulled by a hand which rose up from be- 
low—i. @, from the vault beneath. The 
uncovered jamp sbone brightly upon the 
floor, while those weird fingers gripped 
the rope and pulied it with ghostly 
strength. 

I am not ashamed to confess that, 
though we stood “rooted to the spot’’— 
another realization of the conventional— 
for a few momenta, we soon made our 
way out of the church as fast as we could, 
and hastened back to our inn without 
stopping to count the strokes of the bell, 
which seemed to fill the night sir as we 
hurried aiong without saying a word. 

Arrived at the “Piough,’’ and safe in 
our little room, where a light had been 
left burning, we looked at each other. 

‘Horrible!’ said my friend—his face 
was perfectiy white. “I wish we had 
never gone!’’ 

‘So do I,’’ I returned. 
can it be?’ 

Then we paused, and ail the old clerk's 
stories about mysterious shadows which 
he said be had seen and footsteps he had 
heard filled my mind with a new feeling 
of unwelcome credulity. The Montague 
vault, securely flagged and tiled over, lay 
immediately beneath the floor of the 
tower. Who could have tolled the bell? 

All was silent now. There was not even 
a rustling of the branches outside our 
window—tor the night was pow as still as 
it was black—when we both distinctly 
beard a step coming siong the road which 
led from the churcbyard. 

It stopped outside the inner door; and 
then, as we listened it sounded clearer ard 
clearer as it drew near to our room, and 
was followed by a tap on the dows. 

We looked at each other in silence. Ap- 
otber tap, and then the handle turned— we 
bad made no responee to the summons— 
and the old sexton himself walked in. 

“I thought you didn’t hear me, gentle- 
men, or might have gone to bed; but, see- 
ing a light under the door, 1 took the 
liberty of coming in to know if you bad 
beard the beil.”’ 

Yes—we had. And then somehow we 
told him where we had been and what we 
had seen. 

He did not seen: to be the least discon- 
carted or surprised. 

‘*Yeoa,’’ be said—‘“‘the bell was tolled, as 
1 knew it would be. indeed,” he coolly 
added, “‘ I ought to know, for I tolled it 


**What on earth 


myseif.’’ 
“Nonsense !"’ | broke in somewhat 
sharply. ‘You were not there, but we 


were; and it was not you, but—a hand.” 

“Exactly, gentiemen,” was the unex- 
pected reply; ‘‘and it was my own.” 

Seeing our perturbed condition, he went 
on— 

“I don't like to talk of it’’—we agreed 
with bim there—‘but perhaps you may 
remember that there isan iron door into 
the vault outside in thechurchyard. Well, 
I had kept the key of that since the last 


burial. Noone knew. Andsol went in 
to-night and loosened one of tne floor tiles 

| I had marked from below, and pusbed my 
hand through and got a hoid of tLe 
rope,”’ 


Gradually my heart seemed to resume 


ite reguiar fuoctions as we listened to tbe 
material commonplace dissipation of the 
mystery which had bewildered as. 

“You old ghoul!” I said. “Why could 
you not have told us?” 

“No,” be grinned. ‘‘I wasn’t a going to 
tell nobody —noteven you; bat! thought 
1 wouldn't mind coming to ask if you bad 


to know what he madeoutof it. Perhaps, 
gentiemen, you wouldo’t mind going back 
with me to see?’ 

There was no reason why we should not 
return with him, since the ghost of the | 
tower had been laid: and reviving curios: | 
ity, assisted by a welcome glass of whisky | 
and water, began to take the place of Wis- 
quietude, So we net off, and soon reached | 
the charcb. 

The broken lantern was evidently atill 
burning, for the weat window of the tower | 
was plainly traceable in the darkness as 
we approached it. We entered by the 
chancel door, and, groping our way to) 
the dimly-lit tower floor, saw the squire 
lying flat and woticnlenss, 

What was to be done? Obviously the 
only course was to carry bim to tbe Hall, 
aroase the household, and then send fcr 
the doctor. 

1 wiil not dwell on the sleepy conster- 
nation which followed, passing into alarm, 
with the subsequent ringing of bells, 
lighting of candies, saddling of a horse, 
and our ineffectual attempts to arouse the 
scared man out of the swoon into which 
he had fallen. 

The doctor came, the day dawned, the 
rustic ears of the village began to open, 
and congues were gradually loosed. The 
bar of the Plough” was presently filled: 
the gig of the nearest ‘‘interviewer’’ witb 
his note-book was to be seen in the yard 
while he made up his bhurried—afier 
wards amplitied—‘copy”’ for the receptive 
‘*Press,’’ 

“On Friday last the usually somnolent 
and unimpressionabie temperament of 
the long-secluded community of Barcester 
was subjected to a most remarkably ex- 
ceptional disturbance, and agitation con- 
sequent on an unexpected incident, which 
agitated so profouundly——”’ 


But 1 will not copy the three columns 
which filled half a page of the nearest 
provincial newspapers on their next 
issue, and, more or less clipped, found 
their way to the eyes of curiosity-loving 
readers far beyond the county, and made 
the story of the midnight bell and the 
terrified squire widely known. 

But, having been behind the scenes my- 
self, I bave here set down the circam- 
stances while they are fresh in my mind 
as I sit in one of the comfortable chairs 
with which the reading-room of the 
British Museum ie furnisbed. My Christ- 
mas holiday is nearly over. The board- 
school of which I am master wili reas- 
sembie the day after to inorrow, 

I have divers prelimiuary matters to at- 
tend to; and thus | must sowewhat 
abruptly end my narrative by saying that 
my friend and I returned to town, having 
left Barcester still in agitation, and the 
squire slowly recovering frow the fit into 
which he was—naturally enongh—thrown 
by what he saw and heard. 

Postscript By My Friend. 

My part in this narrative may be easily 
written; but, though it lacks the super- 
natural vein which nas been conspicucus 
in what has already been set down, and is 
a dry statement of facts, it may not be 
counted as an uninteresting sequel to that 
which Mr. Newton—tbat is the school- 
master’s name—has written. 

He has already se!d that 1 am aclerk in 
the cffice of a large firm of solicitors, and 
our business lies in the real, not gbostiy 
region of life. Shortly after our retarn 
from Barcester he asked me to call for 
bim at the reading-room of the British 
Museum, that we might take one of our 
Saturday afternoon walks together and 
spend the evening in my lodgings. 

Arriving at the Museum, I found that 
he had drafted a full statement of what 
had occurred; and, on reading it through, 
it struck me that the editor of some maga 
sine might be disposed to publish ths 
record of our strange experiences at Bar- 
cester. 

1 was the more tempted to do so as the 
writer had given fulness to the story by 
introducing some reminiscences of hia 
own life. After a little hesitation, be 
seemed disposed to adopt my suggestion, 








but said— 


“Atany rate, if it doesappear in pri 


I do not wish to see my fail name at the 
end of a tale which has so many cal 
allusions,’’ 

Thus, one evening, I found my friend | 


sitting in his room with a clean co; y be- 


| after it. 


| fore bim of a paper woich he bad calisd 
| “The Schoolmaster’s Bell, by J. E. N. 

| “By-the- way,” I seid, ‘talking of names, 
| do you mind my asking you how It is that 
| I find a name erased in one of the books 
| which you have shown me as having be- 
| longed to your mother ?” 

| | had seen this volume several times, for 


beard the beil.”’ Then be paused fora; he set much store by it. Mine wasasome- 
moment, sud added, “I should dearly like | 


what intrusive, if not an impertinent, 
question, but then | lived and worked in 


| an atmospbere of investigation, and for 


the life of me could not help making the 
inquiry I did. 

“Well,” he replied, “I confess that I 
cannot tell you. 1 myself have been some- 
what puzzled at what you have observed. 
Tbe book was certainly my mother’s, I 
oan just remember her giving it to me. 

‘Jt bad ber Christian name on the fly- 
leaf, ‘Mary,’ and then some word was 
carefully crossed out and ‘Newton’ written 
1 must allow,’’ my friend said, 
“that I bave tried several times to decipher 
it, but the word ia so blotted that I have 
failed in the attempt. I bave imagined, 
though, that some strange wave of mo- 
mory had unconsciously swept over her, 
and that she had written and then erased 
her maiden name.’’ 

“What was that, if I may ask?” was my 
reply. 

He blushed, and said— 

‘Well, to speak the truth, 1 really can- 
bot teil you. I recollect her once making 
the remark that my father’s Caristiao 
nawe was ‘William’—some mention of 
‘Wiliam and Mary’ having probably sug- 
gested it—but I cannot say what her 
maiden name was.’’ 

I was sorry that ( bad put this painful 
question, but I asked : — 

“Would you mind lending me the book 
for a few days? I shail be sure to take 
care of it,”’ 


“Not in the !east,’’ he replied. ‘There 


itis. You cancarry it nome to-night if 
you like,’’ 
I did so. And now comes my sequel to 


bis tale which I would not allow bim to 
alter or recast, preferring rather to add in 
the shape of a postscript what I had to 
say. 

What I bad to relate was this, On care- 
fully examining the nearly erased word 
with a magnifying giasa, I could see that 
it was unmistakably “Montague.” There 
could be no duubt of it, 

“This is a curious coincidence,’’ I said 
to myself. “The pame, however, is not a 
very uncommon one, Still here itis, She 
must have been a ‘Miss Montague,’ ’’ 

The neat time I saw my friend, a few 
days later, he was in the midst of a school 
inspection, 

‘] must not talk to you now,” he said; 
“but it is bard I can’t get free, for this is 
my birthday.’’ 

“When was that first observed?” I 
asked. 

“On,” ne replied, “euriously enough 
my mother used to tell me that 1 made 
my appearance exactiy one year after her 
marriage! lam 32 years old to-day, bav- 
ing been born on October 17, 1851,’’ 

‘*W bere?’ 1 asked. 

This he could not tell me, But anyhow 
the date of bis motber’s marriage was thus 
fixed for October 17, 1850, twelve months 
before his birth. But where? I examined 
the book again, and perceived that*it bad 
been published in Biriwingbam that same 
year, 1850 

It might have been newly bought there, 
It was worth trying to tind cut, Sol ad- 
vertised in a Birmingham newspaper for 
the register of the marriage of William 
Newton and Mary Montague on October 
17, 1850 

Avout a week later I received the fol- 
lowing repiy from a clergyman in that 
town— 

“Sin—I bave referred to our register,and, 
on the day you mention, Williaw Mon- 
tague, uot Newton, was married to Mary 
Newtov, not Montague, Though the 
nauies aré transierced, I write to tell you. 
Aud | do not think the transference is the 
resuit of carelessness, for the then vicar of 
my church, Who was much interested in 
incidental parisa detaiis, has made a foot- 
nots to this effect. These parties were 
Married by license. He is described as 
‘gen leman’ and she as ‘governess,’ both 
being Of tullage. Would you like a copy 
of the entry? 

* Yours faithfully. 


“G. KLaNK, Vicar.” 


Of course 1 wrote for one lustantly, and, 
t kiug iba uy friend had possibly 
b aptiz same city, I adver- 
t here f @gister of the baptism 
of “J. H., @ vv iam and Mary Mon- 
| tague,”’ 
iu answer I received thatof “J, FE. New- 
ton Montague, son of William and Mary 
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Montague, born October 17, 1851’’ The 
baptism took place in the same church as 
the marriage, and the same vicar had 
made another note— 


“The mother of this child bas been 
deserted by her busband, who, she be. 
lieves, has gone to some English colony. 
But she has taken no steps to find bim, 
having some money and educational work 
in Birmingham. She is known however 
at the school where she teaches as ‘Mrs. 
Newton.’’’ 


Here, then, was an unravelling of the 
tangle. Having heard nothing of her hus- 
band, and being indignant at his treat- 
ment of her, she had resumed ber maiden 
name, and caused her son to be known as 
*Jobn Edward” only. For the like rea- 
son too, the erased word in her book being 
ber married neme, she had substituted 
‘‘Newton”’ for it when she gave it to her 
little son. 

Before long the unworthy husband was 
proved to be really the son and heir of 
the last Montsgue who had rerided at Bar- 
cester Hall. The old sexton therefore had 
tolled the bell to some purpose, 

The family had not become extinct. It 
was represented by my friend Newton, 
now proved to be a Montague. His father, 
a worthless scion of his race, had won the 
affections of a pretty schoolmistres:, and 
had married ber without disclosing his 
place of resicence. 

Shortly afterwards he had deserted her, 
not however without having left behind 
him a sem of money, which, as it turned 
out, had been expended in the education 
of her child. 

But he himaelf had disappeared, having, 
in fact, gone to Australia, leaving no hint 
behind him at Barcester that he had ever 
been married. His wife, as I bave said, 
being left alone, had resumed ber maiden 
name, and died still retaining it. 

I have only to add that, the right of my 
friend tu enter on his inheritance baving 
been made easier by the death of the inter- 
loping Australian—who wasa brother of 
Mr. W. Montague’s second wife, whom he 
married bigamously in New South Wales 
presently returning again ‘to the home 
of his forefatherse—and I am now going to 
pay bim a visit, when we shall stay, not 
at the “Plough,” but at Baroester Hall. 


RUNNING A THEATRE, 








To use the words of a well-known 
Philadeiphia theatre manager, “| know 
the public thinks that theatre is simply 
another name for United States Mint. It 
counts or approximates the namber of 
people in the house, multiplies it by dol- 
lars and cents, and credits the proprietor 
of the show witb $3,720—all profit, and 
every evening. What a bonanza this 
theatre business is, and yet we hear of 
$50,000—yea, $100,000 —being lost on a cer- 
tain play. 

“Why isit? The public forgets that to 
stage and costume a show, for instance, 
like ‘The Wizard of the Nile,’ or ‘El 
Capitan,’ takes a small fortune; that many 
of its leading characters are high priced 
artists, and that along list of incidentals 
comes in that managers alone bave to take 
cognizance of.’’ 

The average cost of running a first class 
theatre in Philadelphia and this applies to 
first-class theatres\everywhere, amounts to 
nearly $2 000 each week. 

The following is taken from the bookaof 
one of the leading houses in the city: Rent, 
$450; orchestrs, $250; newapaner advertis- 
ing, $200; light and heat, $250; attacnen, 
#300; bi!! posting, $100; printing, $25; 
license, $10; tickets, $7; extra advertising, 
$150. Total, $1,742 

Against this the theatre receives about 
$3 000 a vear for programme privileges, 
which will reduce the expense $60 a week. 
Rent is the largest item, and it is not so 
high here asin New York, Chicago, or 
Boston 

The Empire Theatre in New York com- 
mandaa rental of $41.000; Fifth Avenua, 
$85 000; Casino, $35.000 In Chicago the 
Opera House rents for $38 000 In Boaton 
Eugene Tompkins pays $25,000 a year for 
the smallest fHrat-class theatre in that city. 

There isa scarcity of high-cissa attrac- 
tions as eompared with the number of 
theatres bidding for the best patronage 
and for financial success; the best must be 
secured at almost any price. The best 
pave every time. 

Not long sgo when a theatre manager 


made arrangements with a certair 

y to piay ip his ae. part of the 
act demanded was a guarantees at ‘ 
minimum sbare 0’ the rece a should be 
not less than $2,000 per week ihis pro 
tected him in case the company played to 


a poor house, 


Nowadays any manager of established 
reputation or possessing «a play that bas 
demonstrated its worth in other cities can 
secure all the open time he wants in Phila- 
delphia playhouses upon a basis of equal 
division of gross receipt. 

The expense of carrying a large or- 
ganization about the country is very 
heavy. The following table of items is 
copied from a regular weekly statement 
of the business of “In Gay New York” 
during its first week in Chicago : 

Printing, $250; extra advertising, $855; 
railway fares, $282 80; salaries, $1,986 56; 
carpenter work, $15 20; properties, $11 380; 
supernumeéraries, $9; business manager’s 
expenses, $355; extra calcium man, $:3; 
electric supplies, $13.50; costume account, 
$9 63; express, etc., $10 90; tressurer’s ex- 
} Onses, $8 02; royalties, $798.48; Ee ves Cos- 
tume Compeny, $8; telegrams, $1.75; extra 
costume, $35; music, $2442; transfer, 
scenery and baggsege, $76. Total, %- 
914 OL. 

The whole amount charged up to music 
on the week in question was repaid out of 
the sale of piano scores and songs. The 
gross receipts of the week were $9,938 75, 
of which the company received 65 per 
cent, 

An item of expenditure not’ charged in 
this statement is the insurance bill, which 
amounts to $75 a month, and protects the 
management from loss of scenery, pro- 
perties, etc., through railway accident or 
fire. 

There isa considerable variety in the 
manner of drawing contracts between 
traveling managers and managers of thea- 
tres, In most instances a fixed percentage 
division of the gross receipts is decided 
upon. 

For illustration, a big company like that 
playing “Iu Gay New York” will receive 
in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
similar cities 70 per cent.; in Detroit and 
Buffalo 75 per cent., snd Philadelphia 65 
per cent. 

In Boston, if it plays in the Hollis 
Street Theatre, the division will be ar. 
ranged upon a sliding scale. The com- 
pany will receive 60 per cent. if the gross 
receipts do not reach $8,000 on the week. 
If that sum is exceeded the company’s 
share will be 65 per cent. 

The minor people in traveling organiza- 
tions do not have a particularly easy time 
of itin making both ends meet. 

The average salary of a chorus girl on 
the road is $18 a2 week. Her board will 
ccet from $12 to $15, and her Jaundry bili, 
car fares, etc., will dispose of about $2 
more. 

This, it will be seen, leaves a very nar- 
row margin oct of which to purchase 
clothing and other necessaries, 

Actors are not paid while they are re- 
hearsing or when traveling upon long 
journoys. In some cases this arrange- 
ment is a distinct hardship. 

Last season, tor a production in New 
York, the company rehearsed for eleven 
weeks without pay. The play was a fail- 
ure, and the company were paid two 
weeks’ salary. Thus they were obliged to 
work for three months to receive a fort- 
night’s pay. 

There is yet another disadvantage about 
stage employment as compared with that 
in other fields. A shop girl will earn her 
wegos, whatever they may be, week in 
and week out, the year around. An 
actress will consider ! erself fortunate if 
she is employed forty weeks in the year. 

In tbat time she must save enough 


over the remaining twelve weeks. So, all 
in all, life in the theatre is not quite as 
rosy as it has sometimes been painted. 
once non Gpmaiimaeninsiaen 
In CoLD WEaTHER,—In cold countries, 
npon the approach of winter, the fur of 
the animals begins to change in color. 


duat-color and gray, finally the color 
fades out, and the animal becomes pure 
whiie. 

This is nature’s provision for their pro- 
tection, as, were they to retain their dark 
color, it would be extremely easy to see 
and capture them on the snow-covered 
surface, 





ample of thia change. In summer, it is 
on the upper side black, with light brown 


mixed; when cold weather approaches, | 


the fur fades out and becomes snowy 
white, except on the tips of the ears, 


which reta the dari<c col 
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There is als _ ' arge hare 
known a8 the polar hare Chie animal 


| hag a eomewhat fluffy cost, and it takes a 


money out of her income to carry her | 


The black-coated creature begins to tarp | 


The Arctic bare is an interesting ex- | 


very sharp eye to detect it wheu ranning 
over a field of light snow. 

There is also an Arctic fox that changes 
color in the same way. It is very small, 
and a most beautiful crestare. In som 
mer its fur is a delicate slate gray; when 
the snow comes the bsir becomes won- 
derfully thick and long, especially on the 
taliand the feet. To bring the summer 
and winter coats of this animal together, 
it would seem impossibie that they came 
from the same creature. 

These foxes are very siy, and unusually 
intelligent. They are most accomplished 
thieves, appearing to steal for the fun of 
it, as they carry away articies that could 
by no possibility be of any use to them. 

The ermine is enother of the coat-chsng- 
ing creatures. In summer its fur is of a 
rich mahogany brown, but in winter it 
acquires that beautiful white with which 


we are 80 famiiiar. 
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To Maxe Home Harry.—Learn to gov- 
ern yourselves and be gentie and patient. 

Guard your tempers, especialiy in sea- 
sons of ill bealth, irritation and trouble, 
and soften them by a sense of your own 
shortcomings and errors. 

Remember that, valuable as is the gift of 
speech, silence is often more vsluabie. 

Do not expect too much from others, but 
remember that sil have an evil nature, 
whose development we must expect, and 
that we should forbear and forgive, as we 
often desire forbearance and forgiveness 
oursel vea, 

Never retort with a sharp or angry 
word. Itis the second word that makes 
the quarrel. 

Beware of the first disagreement. 

Laarn to speak in a gentie tone of voice, 

Learn to say kind and pleasant things 
whenever opportunity offers. 

Study the character of each, and sym pe- 
thize with all in their troubles, bowever 
small. 

Do not neglect littie things if they can 
affect the comfort of others in the sinallest 
degree. 

Avoid moods and peteand fite of sulki- 
neas, 

Learn to deny yourself aod profer 
others. 

Beware of meddiers and tale bearers. 

Never charge a bad motiveifa good one 
is conceivable. 

Be gentie and firm with children. 

Do not ailow your children to be away 
from home at night without knowing 
where they are. 

Do pot slilow them to go where they 
please on the Sabbath. 

Do not furnish them with mach spend- 


ing money. 
2 C- 


CHRISTMASAND THE CHILDREN —Christ- 
man ia very full of mesning tw the little 
people. Of tis deeper significance—tbe 
Divine love, the unutterable tenderness, 
the hope for the world—they think littie 
enough at first. 

But, from the moment they know one 
day from another, it Has a blessed mean- 
ing for them; for it means buman love and 
care and thoughtful recollection of little 
wishes. 

And itis worth whileto make children 
happy, because their happiness can be #0 
complete. It is rare inceed, after our early 
childhood, that we drink any cup of un- 
mingled joy. 

In all our pleasures blend the memories 
of past pains, the sad foresbadowiny of 
| futore griefa. But childhood tse abort of 
| memory and long of hope. Today's de- 
light js onchilled by any cold breath from 
yesterday's remembered sadness, or to- 
morrow's anticipated pain. 

Let us, then, make our sinall people 
thoroughly glad while we nay; and let us 
make other small people, not our own, 
giad also. That Christmas is moat worthily 
kept which confers moet bappiness on the 
greatest number. 

It jaa poor celebration of His birthday 
who ceme to bring Lope and peace to all 
the world, If we confine our venefactions 
to the narrow iimits of our own house- 
| hold. 
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Christmas turkey would appear be plentl 
fuliy set—let some children’s hands that 
would otherwise be empty hold dolls and 
candies of our providing If Christmas 
means pesce on earth and good * to 
wards mer et onr peace be from 
neart. @ rv - 
— . oo 
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At Home and Abroad. 





A Kaneas Oity firm that makes canned 
soups of various sorte was surprised to re- 
osive from Rhode Isiend the other dey aa 
inquiry as to the terms at whieb it would 
sell ‘‘wishbones” in thousand lots. This 
request has reveaied to the compsny a new 
source of income, and one not wholly im- 
portant. Hitherto the exeletons of the na- 
merous fowis it uses have been ground in- 
to ferti!isers, but now there promises to be 
a lucrative demand for ‘‘wishbones” to bse 
used for various decorative and sentimen- 
tal purposes, 

The surviving Intimates of Abrabam 
Lincoln before he becawe President are 
now so few that the death of one attracts 
general attention. Henry Asbury, of Chl- 
engo, who died last week at the age of 86, 
was a Quiocy lawyerin the old ante bel- 
lum days, and bis special ciaim to fame 
consists in the fact that he framed the cel- 
ebrated “four questions” which Lincoin 
shot st Douglass in the joint debate at 
Freeport, in 1858 Many political friends 
of Lincoln opposed the use of the ques 
tions, telling bim that they would lose 
him the Senatorship. ‘“Gentiemes,” re- 

plied Lincoln, “I am killing larger game, 
if Dougiass answers, he cen never be 
President, and the battle of 1860 ta worth 
# hundred of thia,”” And so it proved. 


A few years ago two men were con- 
victed of horse stealing in the District 
Court of Choteau county, Mon. They de 
served a sentence of ten years’ imprison- 
ment, bat Judge Du Bose let them off with 
three years. The worst wan of the two, 
supposing that the sentence ones pro- 
nounced was past revision, addressed the 
Court; “I just want to eay,” hetold Judge 
Du Boee, ‘that when I get out you will be 
the first man |'il come here to kill.” “Oh, 
well,’ said the Jadge, “in that case I'll 
make it ten years, Tien you won't trou- 
ble me so soon.’’ Having said this, he 
tarmed tothe other man. “Ie there any- 
thing you would like to say?’ he asked, 
“Not a blessed word,” answered the pris- 
oner, 

One of the most intersting buildings in 
a country full of interest is the great Bud- 
dhist Cathedral in Japan. Itis vullt in a 
paureiy Oriental style, and bas only been 
recently finished, the work having been 
commenced eighteen years ago. The wood- 
carving is supposed to be the finest in Ja- 
pan, and as the cost of the structure from 
first to last bas been considerably over 
three million pounds, ite size end beauty 
can weil be imagined, since labor is parti- 
cularly cheap in the land of the chrysan- 
themum. in order to provide agsionst fire, 
a number of powerful fountains have been 
constructed both inside and outside, which 
can be made to piay on ail parts of the 
buliding at the same time, Asarule, one 
huge ornamental fountein is playing 
every day in one of the many courts, send- 
ing a jetof water into the air one hundred 
and fitty-sevoen feet in height. This is said 
to be the largest artificial fountain in ex- 
istence. 





A very curious point has been submit- 
ted to the Dert;shire Football Associa- 
tion for decision. Itis as to whether ar- 
tificial limbs are to be permitted in the 
piay. It seema that the Buxton Football 
Club had several members of ite team se 
verely injured in consequence of a mem- 
ber of the Maticck eleven having played 
with ao artificial arm. It was reported 
thatin Deroyshire alone there area num- 
ber of footfall playera who, owing to the 
loss of an arm, ase artificial Iimbs. They 
are described as ‘regular terrors’’ on the 
football Meld, since when once they get 
on” lo the ball they swing their dummy 
arta around with such force as to either 
fracture skulisor cause conenuesion of the 
Lorain. It has now been determined by 
|} the aseociation that s«rtiOcial iimbse are 
heuceforth to be barred in ali football 
| games, 
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“ULD BuGEY ” 





BY@ L B&B. 





mas fire end was pone the worse for 

being different from others, I think, 
seid the narrator, I will begin my story 
by teiling you thet I am not so young as I 
veed to be. 

My feathers sre beginning to fall out, 
and my eyes are dimmed with age. In- 
deed. | am afraid I shall not last out thie 
winter. 

When Jeck Frost comes and makes the 
ground hard, and tourna the water into ioe, 
it will be very difficuitto find enough to 
est; and this year, too, | shall no longer 
have ean Old Bogey to feed me with 
crumbs, 1 dereeay you sre wondering 
who Old Bogey is? Well, that is what I 
am going to tell you. 

The first time I saw him was a very long 
time ago. I was a emart little robin then, 
with a beautiful red breast and two lovely 
black eyes, and my feathers ware soft and 
downy. 

It waa a cold winter's day, and the city 
aquare, where my father and mother 
lived, locked dingter and dirtier than ever. 

The leaves had fallen from the trees, 
and as | nestied against the branches, the 
wind oame whistling through them, mak- 
ing me feel very cold and bungry. 

All of a sudden, bowever, 1 beard a 
sound coming up from the street below 
ine, which seemed to carry me away from 
the dingy square, and | seemed to be fiy- 
ing ove: golden cornfields, listening to the 
songs of the birda. 

I peeped down beneath the branches to 
nee where tha sweet sound was coming 
from—and that was the first time! saw 
‘Old Bogey. 

An old man was standing under the tree 
in which I perched, and the beautiful notes 
were coming from a little violin which he 
held in bis hand. 

He was a very ugly old man, and if he 
had not been playing #0 sweetly I should 
have been frightened of bim. His face 
was very brown, as if it bad been burnt 
by the sun, and he bad a big hooked nose, 
and long bushy eyebrows, 

Round bis neck he wore a bright red 
acarf, and when be took off his broad- 
brimmed bat for a moment,a mass of 
biack shaggy bair was biown across his 
face, 

But I forgot that he was ugly when | 
listened to his playing, and when he 
stopped I felt so gratefol for bis muaic 
that | sang a littie song of thanka The 
old man lo.ked up into the tree and 
amiled, 

“Sweet! sweet !"’ he cried out. 

Then he raised bis violin and played a 
littio trill that sounded likeone of my 
own songs. 

‘"T weet, tweet, twee 6 eat !'’ 

I anawered him back, and we bad a lit- 
tie convereation, and the passera-by stop 
ped to lieten to us, 

After that the old man came every day 
and played under my tree. We soon be- 
came great friends, and while he was play- 
ing | used to fy down and rest upon his 
shoulder. 

Then, when he bad finished playing, he 
would feed me with crumbs, and talk to 
mein a language that sounded like musio, 
but which the passers-by called ‘Ital- 
jan,"’ 

One day whiie he was playing under ny 
tree, a troop of nolay boys came by and 
laughed and jeered at him. The old man 
became very angry, and ran after them 
and shook hie fiet at them; but they ran 
away iaughing, and shouted out, “Old 
Bogey ! Old Bogey !”’ 

That was bow! knew bis name. This 
often used to bappen, and sometimes the 
boys (brew stones at him. Then he would 
put bie violin under nie coat and walk 
away, turning now and again to shake bis 
fiat at them. 

One day, while | was perched in a 
branch of my tree, waiting for Old Bogey 
to come, | heard @ peculiar sound which | 
thought at first might be the tuning of bis 
violin. 

I flew down with a bright thrill to wel. 
come bim, but instead of Old Bogey, I saw 
@ little child, sitting under my tree and 
sobbing #0 that it made me sad to hear 
her. 

lt was a summer's 
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me. Then! fiew up into the tree and sang 
my brightest song, but I could not cheer 
ber up. 

Presently, Olid Bogey came along tuning 
his violin and calling ‘Sweet! sweet!” as 
he approached my tree. But when he saw 
the little girl he stopped and uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. He kuelt down 
on the ground beside her and stroked her 
golden hair. 

“Vy do you cry, my child?” he said, 
in broken Eoglisb. 

The little girl bid her fece in her bands 
and o~ied louder than before. 

“Go away ?’’ she screamed. 

“Veredo you come from, my leetie 
dear 7’ ssid Old Bogey, trying to take ber 
bands away from her face. 

“Go away !'’ sobbed the little girl again, 
‘*]'ae frightened !’’ 

“Vy are you frightened, leetie giri 7’ 
said Old Bogey, smiling; “I no hurt 
you.” 

“You'’se ugly, very ugly—I’se fright 
ened !"’ cried the child, sobbing more bit- 
terly than before. 

Old Bogey waiked up and down in front 
of the little girl, shaking hie head and 
muttering to himeelf. 1 flew upon his 
shoulder and kissed his face with my 
beak. 

Then the old man took some crumbs 
from bis pooketand fed me with them. 
Presently the little girl stopped crying, 
and took her hands away from her face 
and watched ua. 

When Old Bogey saw this, be scattered 
some crumbs beside ber, and when I 
hopped close and picked them up, the 
little girl laughed and clapped her hands 
#0 that sbe frightened me away. But | 
quickly came back again, and we soon be- 
came fast friends, and Oid Bogey was tell. 
ing the little girl how he had made iny ac- 
quaintance. 

“And now, leetie girl,” sald Old Bogey, 
when I had finished my meal, “tell me 
vere you come from.” 

“] ran away from nurse,” said the little 
girl. “I’se lost mysnelf.’’ 

Then she began to cry again, but Old 
Bogey took ber in his arma, and this time 
she waa no longer frightened of bim, but 
kissed the old man’s face; and presentiy 
she laid her little golden head upon bis 
shoulder and feii asleep. 

The next time 1 saw Old Bogey he was 
leading the little girl by the hand. He 
seemed very bappy, and laughed gaily 
when the little girl fed me with crumbs; 
and then be began to play such merry 
tunes that { had to sing and keep him 
company. 

Presently he sat down underneath my 
tree and began stroking the golden hair of 
the little girl. 1 flew upon his shoulder 
and listened to what he was saying. 

“Do you love Old Bogey ?” he said. 

‘Yes, I love him,” said the little girl, 
laying her little face against his. 

“How much ?” aaid Old Bogey. 

“As big—as big—as the whole world!” 
said the little girl, stretching out her arms 
and putting them round the old man's 
neck. 

“Vy do you lovean ugly old Bogey?”’ 
said the old man. 

The little girl thought for a moment be- 
fore she answered; then ehe said— 

“I love him ’cos he find me when I’se 
loat, and ’cos he plays me pretty tunes and 
teaches me to dance.”’ 

The old man laughed, and sang softly to 
bimeelf a littie Italian song. 

The little girl looked at him for a mo- 
ment with thoughtful eyes, then she said 
wondering! y— 

“Why does Old Bogey love me?”’ 

Olid Bogey laid down his violin and 
pressed the little girl’s head against his 
breast. 

“I love her because I like to feel her 
kisses on my cheek—because I like to 
stroke ber golden hair. Do you know 
what would happen to Old Bogey if bis 
little fairy left him ?”’ 

« The little girl shook her head. 

‘*His heart would break in two!” 

“Me will never leave Old Bogey,”’ said 
the little girl. 

They often used to come and sit beneath 
my tree,and I loved to listen to Old Bogey’s 
merry tunes and to watch the little girl 
dancing to them. 

One day alittle crowd gathered in the 
aquare and stood watching the old man 
and his child. 

Her little feet kept time to the music, 





and as she danced, the sun sparkled in her 
golden locks and the summer breeze blew 


her dress into pretty folda, so that sbe 
looked like a littie fairy. 
A carriage which was driving through 


the equare stopped, so that the lady who 
was in it might watch the performance; but 


| suddenly she started up with acry of joy, 





and jJomping out of the carriage, ran 
quickly towards the little girl. 

Oid Bogey stopped playing, and the lit- 
tle girl stopped dancing—then, with a loud 
cory of “Mother!"’ she jumped into the 
lady’s arms. 

“My precious darting!’ cried the lady, 
clasping the little girl in nerarms ‘'! 
have found you at !ast!’’ 

Then she carried the littie girl towards 
the carriage and put her in it 

“Where are we going, mother?” «a*ked 
the little girl, looking rather frightened. 

“Home, darling,’’ said the Indy. 

“Bat I mast stay with Old Bogey, moth 
er.” 

“No dear, we must go home now,”’ said 
the lady. 

“My home is with Old Bogey now. 
mother,” said the little girl, beginning to 
cry. “He iovea me, and if I leave him bi. 
heart will break into.”’ 

But the coachman whipped up the 
horses, and the carriage rolled out of the 
square, and drove far away from Old 
Bogey, far away from the old tree, and far 
away from me in its branches. 

And Old Bogey stood on the curb look- 
ing after them until they were long out of 
sight, and until the crowd had cleared 
away and darkness bad descended upon 
the earth. 

Then he creptslowly away with bis 
head upon his breast and «a deep moan 
which sounded like the sighing of the 
wind. 

Early next morning became again. 1 
flew upon bis shoulder and asked him to 
play to me, but be chook his bead sadly. 

“IT cannot play no more,”’ he said, ‘“‘unti! 
my leetie girl comes back.” 

Then he satdown under the old tree 
and watched and waited. 

The church clock chimed the quarters, 
and the hours crept on, and Old Bogey sat 
thore still. 

But the little girl did not come, and the 
old man sighed, and sighed again, so that 
1 knew his heart would break in two. 

Bat at last, as the sun was sinking in 
the west, a carriage drove rapidly into the 
square and stopped before the old tree 
A gentleman and a little girl jumped out, 
and I heard a cry of “Olid Bogey! Oid 
Bogey !"’ 

Then the little girl sprang into the old 
man’s arms, and as be kissed her and 
stroked ber golden hair, he said softly— 

“IT knew my leetie girl would come.” 

Then the gentleman came up and clasped 
Old Bogey’s hand. 

“How can I thank you,’’ he said, ‘for 
taking care of my little runaway ? Money 
cannot repay so great a service, but if you 
will come and live with us, my little 
daughter and | will try and pay you back 
with love.’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ cried the little girl, pulling the 
old man towards the carriage. “Come 
and live with us, and teach me to play and 
dance.”’ . 

Oid Bogey got into the carriage, and 
tears of joy filled biseyes. Asthey drove 
away, | flew up tothe highest branch of 
my tree and watched therm till they were 
out of sight, and I tried to sing ‘“Good- 
bye” softly to them, but my heart was 
very sad, for Old Bogey had gone, and | 
should never see bim again 

——_—_—_ Se 

ALMS-GIVING.—it is DOW ihe time when 
the season is s0 Cold that hearts ought to 
be warm tom keupforit.§ It is only the 
indolent, however, who cannot content 
themsei ves but witb indiscriminate giving. 

Indeed there seems to be only three 
classes of human creatures to whom we 
reaily bave a righttogive anything but 
work—the very young, heiplesa through 
the feebleness of youth; the very old, 
helpless through the feeblenéss of age; 
and the really sick, helpless through the 
feebleness of disease, 

To all persons outside these three classes 
it seems both an injary and an imperti 
nence to give alms. Weshbuuld dothat 
much more difficult thing—interest our 
selves to find them employment, 

To put one person in the way of be! ping 
himself does more real good than tempo. 
rarily helping a dozen. 

But, if we are too indolent or too 
ried to do the best thing, we can 
excuse ourselves from 
best. 

We can scarcely answer it to our 
sciences to livé easy and prosperous lives, 
careless of the needs of the 
tude of the really poor. 

Lat us all do what we ean: first and bax 
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let us put a8 many as possibile ir " 
of helping themse] ves; and then, if su 
ing faces us, let us remember the words. 
“Thou shalt not turn thy face away from 


any poor man. 








THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 


There are 5338 libraries in the United 
States. 

Don’t go with the crowd simply be- 
cause it is a crowd. 

There are at least 10,000,000 nerve 


fibres in the human body. 


There are said to be 9,000 cells ina 


square foot of honeycomb. 


Colored physicians of South Carolina 
have formed « State organization. 


Switzerland is the only civilized coun- 
try in the world which grants no patents for 
inventions. 


A bill bas been introduced in the 
Georgia Logtsiature making it a misdemeanor 
to play football. 


Monkeys frequently get horribly sea- 
sick Just like “other people,” when taken on 
A Ken VOYRYEO. 

The ear of the bird is a small orifice, 
which ts generally covered very closely with 
a little tuft of feathers. 


Physiologists say that of all people in 
middle life at least one third have one ear in 
some degree affected by deafness. 


. lt has been estimated that on an aver- 
age, four persons are killed and forty injured 
every week in the streets of London. 


Seven miies an hour isthe camel’s 
limit, nor can it maintain this rate over two 
hours, Its usual speed ts five miles an hour. 


By a new law io Paris, each owner of 
a bicycle is required to huve a plate contain- 
ing his name aud address soldered on his 
wheel. 


Op the death of a person in Madrid it 
is the general custom to close for nine days 
one of the outer doors of that person's late 
residence, 


An analysis of 2000 accident policies, 
on which benefits were paid, showed that only 
seventy six cases were Injured in bicycle ac- 
cidents. 


Bounty has been paid on more than 
4) 000 aparrows In Gratiot county, Mich., dur- 
ing the past year, and yet the birds seem to be 
as numerous as ever. 


A new watch is said to have a phono- 
graph cylinder hidden away inside, and at 
tue hour and each quarter of an hour a tiny 
voice may be heard giving the exact time. 


d¢The greatest waves known are said to 
be those off the Cape of Good Hope, where, 
under the Influence of a north-west gale, they 
will sometimes reach a height of forty feet. 


The advantages of advertising were 
recently illustrated tn London. A man ad- 
vertised for the return of a lost cat. In less 
than a week 322 of them were brought to his 
house. 


When a Rassian family moves from 
one house to another itis customary to rake 
all the fire from the hearth of the old domicile 
and carry it in a closed pot to the new re- 
sidence. 


A wan with a mathematical turn finds 
that the siowest breeders of all known ani- 
mals—a patr of elephants—would become the 
progenitors of 19,000 000 elephants fu 750 yeara, 
if death did not interfere, 


There are ten newspaper editors in 
the House of Coumons, six printers, four 
tatlors, three stutioners, two butchers, three 
hotel-keepers, six tenant farmers, one coal 
merchant and one cab proprietor. 


It is said that the quivering of the 
aspen'’s leaves ts due to the fact of the leaf- 
stalks being flaton the sides, and sothin about 
the middle thatthe slightest breath of wind 
sets all the leaves wagging horizontally. 





The Lagong Bridge, built over an arm 
of the China Sea, ts five infles long, with 800 
arches of stone, 70 feet high and 70 feet broad, 
exch pillar supporting a marble lion 21 feet in 
length. The cost of the bridge is unknown. 


The French language contains 13 per 
cent. of useless Jetters. There are 6.806 jour- 
nals published tn the language, which print 
108 000,000 000 letters annually, so that 14 040,- 
000 600 letters are useless, because they have 
ceased to be used in the French language as it 
is spoken, 


lu spite of the odium which is sup- 
posed to be attached to the office of hangman 
in Europe, there isa great rush for the post- 
tion of High Executioner of Prussia, now that 
Herr Reindeli, the present incumbent, is about 
to retire, The post pays $37 ‘a head” and 
traveling expenses. 


The late Archbishop of Canterbury 
had a favorite dog named Watch. Once,as he 
lny On the mat at the open door of the cbapel, 
the Archbishop read fimpressively this sen- 
tence of the Scripture lesson: “What I say 
unto yon I say unto you all—wateh.” Thedog 
sprang up, came forward and lay before the 
reading desk at his inaster’s feet. One hearer, 


| 4t least, heeded the lesson and responded. 
It is said that in one of the Canary 
| Isiands there is a tree which as evening comes 
t raul “ a wh n opious 
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The smallest deed may tell the truly brave; 
The smallest skill may serve a life to save; 
The smallest draught the thirsty may re- 
lieve; 
The slightest shock may wake a heart to 
grieve, 
Naught fa so smal! that it may not contain 
The rose of pleasure or the thorn of pain. 
——— EEE 


ABOUT THE Day. 





There is perhaps nothing more curi- 
ous than the date chosen for the com- 
memoration of the Nativity; for the 
learned are certain about nothing so 
much concerning the birth of our 
Saviour as that it could not have oc- 
curred on the 25th of December; and the 
most ingenious of the solutions which 
have been given to tbe problem as to 
why that date was chosen is, that it is 
about the time of one of the great 
changes of the seasons—just as Mid- 
summer Day has been counted a festival 
so midwinter should be consecrated, but 
in a higher form, especially as about 
this time of year pagan festivals of ihe 
greatest importance were held, and the 
early fathers of the Church were wise 
enough in their generation to avail 
themselves of the ancient pagan festi- 
vals and clothe them with attributes 
which raised their character and adapted 
them to celebrations of the great anni- 
versaries of religion. 

Thus arose, no doubt, the custom 
which has existed from time immemo- 
rial of Christmas decoration, of which 
so much is made even at the present 
day both in churches and private houses, 
in which evergreens, such as holly aod 
mistletoe, and laurel and box form the 
principal iogredients. The holly is al- 
most entirely confined to Eogland, and 
bas, perbaps, been chosen mainly on 
account of its brightness and the cheer- 
ful color of its berries; but some have 
thought that its prickly leaves in some 
way typified the crown of thorna, though 
this is rather facciful than probable. 

The mistletoe originally, no doubt, 
took its sacred character from the ven- 
eration that was paid to the oak and its 
parasite, the mistletoe, by the Druids, 
though all kinds of mistletoe are used 
now, and the rites which are attached 
to it are by no means of a solemn char- 
acter—quite the reverse. The laurel 
has always been looked upon as the 
emplem of honor, and box has been 
used as perhaps giving, by its dark hue, 
a contrast to the others. 

The Christmas tree, though known in 
England as early as the time of Henry 
VIIL, did not come into generai use 
until the last generation, when it was 
re-introduced from Germany, and now 
forms one of the greatest delights to 
children when lighted up with its 
ornaments, and having sweetmeats, 
oranges, apples, and other prizes hang- 
ing in tempting clusters from its 
branches. 

In the middle ages the baron of beef, 
consisting of two sirloins, was one of 
the chief attractions of the festive 
board, and the legend of the Knight- 
hood of the Loia by Charles II., how- 
ever apocryphal as a matter of tact, 
bas sufficient authenticity to make one 
not too uneasy in accepting the tradi- 
tion. 

Pium-pudding was not known till to- 
wards the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, though something very much 
like it bad been a favorite dish for a 
lengthened period. 

In addition to these staple dishes the 
Boar’s Head is a very ancient Christ- 
mas repast, and at (ueen’s College, 


Oxford, is or was, until very recently, | 


brought to table with great pomp and 
ceremony, being accompanied by the 
singing Of an ancient Latin caro] an 


nouncing its arrival. Game pies were 
alwaye a favorite addition, and e pea 

ck was 1g zis Dn as 
being not only rare . hsome, as 


well as oOrpameniai Stripped f bis 
skin with the feathers on, he was con 
verted by culinary art into a succulent 


pie which was covered with the skin’ 








and the beak gilded. 

Mince, or more properly shred pies, 
have long been associated with Christ- 
mas, and were origivally much larger 
than at present. Turkeys, since their 
introduction during the first half of the 
sixteenth century, geese, ducks, and 
even swans have also formed relishable 
additions to Christmas fare; brawn may 
also be mentioned, though not at pres- 
ent in request, and of course poultry in 
the shape of “‘good fat capons.”’ 

The drinking customs of Christmas 
Originated with our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, with whom waes hael, or “‘was- 
sail’? answered to the present “‘good 
health.”” The story which attributes 
the origin of the wassail bow! to the 
fair Lady Rowena, the daughter of 
Prince, Vortigern, who by her winning 
ways took captive her proud conqueror 
is graceful enough to be true, and has, 
perbaps, some foundation in fact; but 
the custom was long anterior. Some of 
these wassail bowls or loving cups curi- 
ously wrought in the middie ages are 
still extant, and when brought forward 
on grand occasions at the bangucts of 
city companies or colleges at the old 
universities are the theme of general 
admiration for their beauty and splen- 
dor. 

Among the special drinks in use at 
Christmas, ‘‘framety,”’ and ‘‘egg-hot,”’ 
or “‘egg-flip,”? are most in vogue, and 
are too well known to need description 
bere; both are of Saxon origin. 

The modern Christmas parties, which 
are generally timed while the little folks 
are home for their holidays, are a relic 
of the great public festivities which 
used to be held by the sovereigns and 
the great nobles, and of the great char- 
ity festivals instituted by the church. 

The blessing of the yuls logs was an 
important ceremony, and after the 
solemn services had been performed the 
holidays, which lasted till Twelve-night, 
were devoted to music and merry-mak- 
ing. A ruler of the Revels, called the 
Lord of Mierule, in Englanc, in Scot- 
land the Abbot of Unreason, was ap- 
pointed, and the maddest freaks his 
imagivation suggested were carried out; 
in some counties the mummers or mask- 
ers came in unbidden, and wént through 
their fantastic performances; in others 
there were special dances, and in all 
the great centres masques and enter- 
tainments by mimics and clowns, the 
forerunners of the modern pantomime, 
were given, on which much money was 
lavishly speat, and to which the poorer 
class were often invited. Everywhere 
it was a time of profusion and, to some 
extent, of prodigality. 

Christmas Boxes, which now mean 
small donations of money, were origin 
ally boxes in which money was saved 
towards the expenses of Christmas, and 
they were—as many references in the 
earlier poets testify—broken open on 
the day after Christmas—hence the 
modern custom, 


brains of old. 


Where there is no self-culture, there 
is no knowledge of true itfe. 

If a man has no friends, it generally 
means that he deserves none. 

Justice carries a two-edged sword; 
but mercy purposely goes unarmed. 

There are people who claim to be 
praying for the poor, who never do anything 
else for them. 

There must be a constant dying to a 


lower life, if we would know what !t means to 
enjoy a higher one 








When ilove gives, at Christmas and 
always, it enriches itself, but what covetous 
ness keeps, it takes from iteelf 


It will probably be some time before 


the people w w tru ts soleyy to ad 
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Femininities. 
Even the goasip isn’t *‘in it’’ with the 
scorcher for running people down. 


It’s easy enough to run into debt; bat 
po ig ae necessary to “crawl” to get out 


It is surprising how much longer a 
shirt may be worn after marriage without 
“breaking” the bosom. 


Many a man who is too tired to bring 
up a scuttle of coal will play poker with the 
boys for six hours straight. 


“Creditor: Can you let me have my 
littie bill? Debtor: Certainly, but con't de 
stroy it. | may want to pay something on ft 
some time in the future.” 


Millions of men in India live, marry 
and rear apparently happy children upon an 
income which, even when the wife works, t« 
rarely above 30 cents a week. 


A country editor remarks that no 
man can afford to make a fool of himself. 
Our contemporary forgets, however, that 
some men are utterly reckless of expense. 


A gentleman asked an American the 
other day what he thought of the English 
climate. He laughed, and said, “Why, you 
baven't got a climate; you've only got 
sam ples!" 


The Duke and Duchess of Fife are at 
the present moment among the richest of the 
younger members of the Queen's family. The 
Duke ts credited with a private income of 
$400,000 a year. 


The girl who never screams when she 
sees a snake isn't a safe girl to marry. With 
her calm, cool, collected, unexoitable dts 
position she would hit where she almed with 
the rolling pin every time. 


A fashionable lady, in boasting of her 
new palatial reaidence, said the windows 
were all of stained glass. “That's too bad!" 
cried her mother. “But won't soap and tur- 
pentine take the stains outt"’ 


In Denmark and in Norway the posts 
of shorthand-writers at the respective pariia- 
ments of those countries are chiefly occupied 
by women, it having been f d that w . 
as a rule, succeed far better than men in this 
form of reporting. 


Mr. Jobn Muldoon, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., declined to act as pallbearer at the 
funeral of a neighbor's wife because the body 
was too heavy, and thereby precipitated a 
fight with the chief mourner, who was badly 
worsted in the mortuary affray. 


The supposed grave of Eve is visited 
by over 40,000 pilgrims in each year. It ts to 
be seen at Jeddah, in a cemetery outside the 
city walls. The tomb ts fifty cubits long and 
twelve wide. The Arabs entertain a beltef 
that Eve was the tallest woman that ever 
lived. 


In Arizona a woman who teaches in 
the public schools is paid $7250 per month. 
In Pennsylvanta the average pay of women 
teachers is 34 2% per month. Doubtiess this 
disparity is a result of the working of the 
law of supply and demand. In Arizona, 
where women are fewer, they are better ap 
preciated, 


A bicycle race with a panther was 
the exciting experience of an English lady in 
Singapore one evening lawly. When riding 
slowly Lomeward slong a read outside of the 
town the cyclist found that she was being 
quietly stalked by a huge black panther. She 
had the presence of mind to start off as full 
speed, and soon distanced her pursuer. 


A new form of sea insurance has re- 
cently been tpaugurated. Japanese pug dogs 
have lately become fashionabie ta Parta, and 
considerable numbers are imporkd from 
time to time. Merchants engaged in the trade 
now insure the animals against sea risk, and 
as they are delicate and require carefal at- 
tention, the chances have sw be carefuily 
calculated. 


In a dreamy rapture he kissed her 

golden tresses. 

“The future,” he exciatmed joyously, “with 
its casties in the air!’ 

Sha turned with sudden ea: nestacss 

“Keginald,”’ she said decisively, “don't de 
ceive yourself I tell you, once for all, I 
shan't live above the second story ander any 
circuins@nces!"' 


“George,”’ she said in a low voice, 
“would you mnake a great sacrifice for my 








happiness."” “Certainly,” he repited. “Would 
you quit emoking for my saket” “(Wult smmok- 
ing for your sake!" be repeated. Taen, after 
a silence, he exclaimed hoarsely. “I can re 
fuse you sothing. I will quit smoking for 
your sake. Hereafter when | smoke tt will be 





for my own sake.” 


There was one American institution | 
to which J. M. Barrie, the novelist, took a de 
ctded disitke when visiting this country, and 
that was the American parior He thue «x 
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FAasculinities. 


Bluebeard's trade evidently was that 
of a belle-nanger. 


Okefenokee, in Georgia, boasts a 13- 
year-old girl who weighs 175 pounds. 


Every person under twenty-one needs 
nine hours’ reset out of the twenty four, says a 
physictan. 


A girl, speaking of a certain youth, 
says that the only thing about him thas ten't 
treeh are his tears. 


“I don’t quite see why you call Mr. 
Biggs lantern-jawed.” “Why, because his 
faces lighte ap so when he talks." 


A map, who had a good telescope, 
looked at his third cousin through &, which 
brought him as near as the Grst cousin. 


A professional maxim for lawyers: 
Whatever you do, do it with your might. 
Many a member of the profession has made a 
fortune by working with a will. 


The Queena Regent of Spain, who will 
soon have a motor carriage, will be the Gret 
European sovereign to use it. It will be 
known asan “electric victoria " 


Prince Dimitri Khbilkoy, a Russian 
nobleman, has followed the advice of Count 
Tolstot, and divided bis estates among the 
peasanta, reserving bat seven acres for bis 
own caltivation. 


A new method of stopping biccough 
te sald to have been accidentally discovered 
ina French hospital. It consists in thrusting 
the tongue out of the mouth and holding it 
thus for a short time. 


Scene— French post oilice. ‘*You wish 
to register this enclosure, madam Are the 
papers valuable?” “Oh, dear, no, moegsteur! 
There ts nothing In the envelope except my 
marriage certificate.” 


A gentleman from the south of Texas 
boasted that the papers of his village pay so 
much attention to society matters, “that a 
leading citizen cannot go home sober late at 
night without having the fact published as an 
interesting item."’ 


Stranger, in Kentucky: I understand 
that they lynched a man here yesterday. 
What had he donet Colenel Pepper: Done, 
sub? What had he done? Why, suh, he 
come here to open a branch agenoy for a 
mineral water cowpany! That's what he 
done! 

The most remarkable Jehu ia Paris 
has Just died. He was six feet six inches tn 
height, and was of herculean strength. It ts 
sald that “he could easily lift his cab from the 
ground with one arm" The cause of his 
death was bis heavy drinking. Over sixteen 
quarts of wine was his daily average. 


“I’m not very proud of your progress 
in school," remarked a mother to her son, 
who was struggling along in the third stand 
ard. “There's Charley Shay is always ahead 
ot you, and he ten'’t near as old." “Il know 
it," he sobbed. “Teacher said he learned all 
there was to learn in the room, and that left 
me without anything to learn.” 


Every now and then Brovkl,u brings 
forward a novelty. This time it is tn the 
shape of George Washington, who claims to 
be a descendant of the brother of “The Father 
of Hite Country.” The second George ts very 
proud of his name, and spends a large part of 
his time in imitating the signature of his fl- 
lustrious ancestor. He bas mwerged his own 
birthday with shat of his namesake, and cele 
brates both in befitsing style. 


Professor: Now you have seen that 
these experiments can Le more succeasfully 
performed with perfectiy pure water than 
with any other. Who can tell ne bow to ob- 
tain she perest waver known? 

Student: Boll tt. 

Professor: Kight. Now, how is water bolied? 

Studeut: Ky putting it on the fire 
«Professor: Kight again. Now, how ts the 
fre made? 

Student, hesitating: Er, professor, lm nota 
married man. 


“What a methodical fellow you are, 
Brown!” sald Fitsins, who had stepped into 
Brown's office during the latter's abecroe. 

“Why, whatdo you meant” asked Brown, 
who bad just entered 

“Meant echoed Fitkins; ‘to think that you 
should lock ell your drawers up when you 
are only going out for Ove minutes! ‘“Tisn't 
likely thatanyoue would meddie with your 
papers.” 





“Or couree pot,” replied Brown; “bat how 
did you find out that the drawers were 
locked!" 

No logician of the male sex living can 
splita fner hair in argument than a plain, in- 
nocent, uusoOphisticate1 womaa. Her simple 
Gletinctions are inecrutable; but can't she 
stretch the meaning of the language and 

i make words @mobrace everything she wants 
to? 

My isbavd always gives me my money 
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Lates Fashion Phases. Juvenile looking, butin fancy colors it is | wash, dry, and pick the carrants; boil the 
altogether too suggestive of the children’s beef till tender, mince it very fine; skin, 


Even Christmas and ite attendant fee 
tivities do not allogether dim interest in 
the styles, eo that the latest doings in the 
world of feshion may not be ifopportane. 

The royal standard of France’s recent 
guest, the Ozer of all the Russias, has 
caused the sudden fashionabie popularity 
in Paris of yellow and bieck. The ensign 
bess yellow ground, upon which black 
eagles appear, and accordingly for theetre, 
reception and evening gowns yellow and 
black are the accepted combinations. Vel- 
vet, broehe slik and satin of the royal 
color are veiled or trimmed with black 


lace or with bieck talle embroidered with 


topaz jewels and beads. 

Bodices are mentionea apart from gowns 
because, althoagh it ie mow correct to have 
the corsage aod skirt en suit in point of 
color, they are often of different material. 
A skirt of yellow and white brochbe silk, 
for instance, will bave a bodice of yellow 
satin covered or trimmed with white iace. 
This preserves the harmony of tone 
throughout, yet sflords variety also. 
Agsin, 8 corsage of Liue gauze over white 
satin will accompany askirt of biue and 
white Louis Quinze broche silk. A skirt 
of white silk with Diack velvet stripes is 
worn slong with a bodice of puffed 
white mousseline de sole trimmed with 
narrow bieck velvet ribbon. This fashion 
of combining different materiais isa for- 
tanate one for the woman of modest means 
for ifshe dresses according to the de 
mands of her com piexzion ber entire ward- 
robe will include only a few colors, end 
abe can pul two gowns together to make a 
newone A fair woman's costumes wiil, 
for instance, show a preponderance of 
blue, and she can take the best parte of 
two biue garments to compose another. 

The goods most em ployed for ball gowns 
thie winter are certainly moire silks. 
There are very many varieties, the moire 
antique being most generally preferred. 
There are both piein and chavgeable effects 
of color. Broche and striped slike have 
frequestiy the watermark running 
through the ground. Sometines the moire 
surface ia varied by embroidered dots or 
satin stripes or even by Mower designs 
printed on the warp 

Besides moires a great many wide strip 
ed silks are worn, the stripes being of 
light colors on a white ground, the former 
heving a moire or satin finish and the 
latter being covered with a flower pattern 
matching the stripes or oven embroidered. 
Satin duchess and liberty satins are also 
seen, and ottoman silk has reappeared 
with very heavy raised ribo and ofien in 
changeable colors of light shacdes. 

For diaphanous gowns a great deai of 
mousseline de soie is employed; also 
printed gauses and gauzes baving s satin 
stripe. The mousseline de sole bas an 
open embroidery design, either large or 
small, and sometimes ia worked witha 
light pettern in chenilie. Silk avd we- 
tallic embroidery combined is seen on 
some of the thin evening fabrics. 

For trimming, ruches or little floances 
of plain gauss, bordered with chenille, are 
favored, as are likewise lace, ribbons and 
fiowersin profusion. Beaded effects are 
aleo seen, applied on plastrons, boieros and 
collarettes of velvet ofa Geeper tone than 
the rest of the costume. 

Fur, here, there and everywhere, is one 
ot the chief features in this winter's fash- 
jons. For the wealthy woman what an 
opportunity there now is to revel in rich 
fabrics, costiy peitry and inveluable lace, 
Rich women were not “in it,”’ so to speak, 
in the reign of severe simplicity some ten 
years ago, when four yardsof fabric were 
enough fora gown and almost no trim- 
ming wasemployed. Viches could assert 
themeelves on!y through the medium of 
diamond neckiets, imported bats—plain 
nevertheless—ard shoes and gloves nade 
to order. Ofcourse costiy lingerie is not 
counted In, for that, like Shakespeere, is 
‘not for time, but for ali ages,’ and is not 
in evidence. Now, on the contrary, all 
availabie decoration is employed—lace, 
pessewenteris, embroidery, Jewel work, 
chiffon, mousseline de sie, flowers, 
spangled and metallic effects, veivet and 

r.bbons. Some of the new evening bodices 
a-e completely covered with trimming ¢ f 


various kinds, and piain finish is ata die 
epant, eave for very stout women, wh 
ecanno carry Ey supernia us it 
goods. 

To re furs, with which we start 
ed, one is} ined to taink that the fever 
for variety reaches too high a point when 


it acoepis long, silky goat's bair dyed sa 
brilliant green. This trimming in white, 


gray or biack is very pretty, though rather 


evening cape of great cost, which is bor- 
dered all around with a deep fall of this 








sete of wiull anc tippet served op a card 
and sold at 60 cents at holiday time Yet 
ope of the most fashionable importing 
hoveses exhibita in cold biood an elaborate 


bideous green travesty of the innocent 
goat's coat. 

Collarettes and similar adornments of 
g2Use and mousseline de sole find a piace 
In the quietest wardrobes and please the 
tastes of even those young girls and wo- 
men who consider usness to 
be the chief virtue of the toilet. 

Chemisettes, piastrons and vests of 
gauze made full and varied with insertion, 
narrow velvet and yellow lace are as ac- 
ceptable as ever. Some of these—indeed 
many—come ell ready to weer and are 
very useful to brighten up se vostume for 
gay wear. The convenient feshion of the 
bolero combined with that of the adjust- 
able vest allows a great variety of «effects 





to be obtained with moderate means. For 
the theatre any sort ofasiik skirt may 
complete the costume, since it does not | 
show. 


string and chop the suet; siice the citron | 
and candied peqi; pare, core, and mince | 
the apples, and when ail the ingredients | 
are ready, stir them with a wooden pad-— 
die im a wooden veesesl, till thoroughly | 
mized; edd the brandy, and peck ail 
closely in jars, covered air-tight, tll 
used. 


Obutney.—Two pounds of applies, one 
ounce of chillies, one ounce of ground 
ginger, one pound of suger, one ounce of 
salt, a quarter of a pound of mustard seed, 
a little garlic, two ounces of shalots, | 
@ quarter of a pound of tamarinds, one 
and a half pints of vinegar, three-quarters 
of a pound of raisins, stoned and chopped. 
Peel and chop the apples, and boll them 
toa pulp in the vinegar; turm out to cool. 
Cut the chillies up very finely, aiso the 
gariic and shalota. When the applies are 
cold, add all the other ingredients, and | 
putitin botties, and place them near the 
fire for several days, then eork. 

Roast Turkey.—Truss as for a fowl, ex- 
cept that the leg-shanks are always cut | 
off. Roast it quite plain. Take care to 


For the street, of course, it is | piace a piece of buttered paper over the | 


different. There not only isone exposed | breast, baste it weil at first with butter, 
to the broad and unflatte: ing glare of day- | and then with its own gravy, and when 
light, but the whole attire is obvious, and nearly done, which may be known by 


cloth or otber wool goods are preferred. 
There are worsted materials baving a sur- 
face covered with long fibres in mixtures | 
of red and biue, beige and red or beige | 
aud brown or streaked with various bright | 
tones on a somber ground, which are fasb- 
ionable and very effective. 

Braldings, cordings, brandebourgs and 
similar ornaments in biack are very well 
liked on colored goods and are, of course, 
always eflective. There are military ef- 
fects very simple practically but pleasing 
on good figures. Buttons are of great vai- 
ue and are made the most of in all cases 
They may be of the simplest variety or 
very expensive—as costly, in fact as so 
many jewels—but even the leasi in price 
may be employed effectively. 





Odds and Ends. 
SOMETHING ABOUT HOLIDAY AND OTHER 
MATTRERA,. 


Curistmas Padding.—Mix three capfals 
of flour, one cupfal of sweet milk, one 
cupfal of treacle, one cupfui of raisina, 
three tablespoonfais of finely chopped salt 
pork, one ogg, half a teaspocatai of cinaa- 
mon, the same of nutmeg, anda pinch of 
cloves; add, lastly, two teaspoonfuis of 
baking powder; beat thoroughly together, 
pour into a pudding dish, snd steam three 
hours, 

Sultana Cake.—Take oue pound of but- 
ter, 14 eggs, One pound of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, one pound of 
sultanas; beat butter and sugar together 
and the yoiks of the eggs,and then the 
flour, then the raisinsand baking powder; 
beat the white up, and stir them in last; 
the yolke are dropped in out of the shell, 
and beaten each as it goes in; the whites 
are put in a basin and beaten up; bake till 
ready; this is a very large cake, the half is 
enough for a house oven. 

Roast Goose.—Chop up some parboiled 
onions; mix these with chopped or pow- 
dered sage leaves, and with pepper and 
salt in great moderation. You may add 
bread crumbs if liked; with this staff the 
goose, Expose it to a gentic heat at first, 
and when hot through. brown it by bring- 
ing it closer to the fire. it ahoula be 
dredged with flour, and continually basted 
while roasting. Make a brown gravy 
with fried onions, browned flour, good 
stook broth (made from the gibiets), pep- 
per and salt, and red wine, or cateap. 

Mince Meat.— Mix well together one 
pound of raisins, stoned and chopped fine; 
one pound of currents, well washed; one 
pound of finely chopped beef suet; two 
pounds and a haif of apples, peeied, cored 
and chopped; a half pound of lean beef 
without skin or fat, boiled and chopped; 
two nutmegs grated, and two teaspoonfuis 
of allepice; a half pound of candied peel, 
chopped. Pat them into an earthen jar 
with ea close-fitting cover, and pour a bottle 
of brandy over them; stir from time to 
time, It ie best when made a fortnight or 
three weeks before it is wanted. 


| must 





Another Way.—Two pounds of raising, 
three pounds of dried currants, one and a | 
balf pounds of geod lean beef, three 
pounds of beef suet, two pounds of moist 
sugar, two ounces of citron, two ounces of 
candied leznon peel, two ounces of 
died orange peci, one grated nutmeg, one 
quart of sweet apples, the grated rind of 
two lemonn, the juice of one, half a pint 
of the best French brandy. Stone the 
raisins, and cut them once or twice across; 


ferns and fine wood moss giued on, con- 


canD- 


| 


seeing them drawing tewarde the fire, it 
be dredged with flour and again | 
basied. Serve onadish with gravy gar- | 
nished with sausages or forcemest bal!s. 
Bread sauce is eaten with it. 

Very Good Pium Padding. — Wel! wash | 
one pound of currants, and dry them in a 
clotb; chop very fine one pound of beef 
suet, to which add gradusily two table 
spoonfuls of fiour; put the saetin a jarge 
pan, and grate upon it the crumbof a stale 
ove pound loaf of bread; add the currants, 
and mix well together; stone one pound of 
raisins, and put them into a pan; add haif 
® pound of sultanas well washed and dried | 
in a cloth, also a quarter of a pound of can 
died orange and lemon peel, and one ounce 
of sweet almonds bianched and chopped; 
mix half an ounce of pudding spice, with 
one ounce of powdered sugar, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt; mix all well together as | 
each article is added; then stir in eight | 
egxs, well beaten, yolks and whites sepa- 
rately, and one giass of brandy; stir the 
pudding well! for half an bour, let it stand 
some time, then put it into basins, and 
boil six hoursin plenty of water. Serve 
with powdered sugar sifted over, and with 
wine, brandy, or plain sweet sance, poured 
over them, or ina boat. 

Vegetable Soup.—Pass through a sieve 
all thie vegetables used to make vegetable 
stock; meit a piece of butter in a saucepan, 
add a littie flour to it, mix it well, then 
add the vegetable pulp. Stir well, and 
moisten with as much of the stock as may 
be necessary. Let the soup poll; stir into 
it, off the fire, the yolks of two eggs, beaten 
up with a little water, and «trained. Serve 
with pieces of toasted bread, fried in but- 
ter. 

So many pretty things may be made at 
bome by skilful fingera The painted 
tambourines still enjoy favor, and a good 
substitute for one is made by a wooden 
box cover eight inches in diameter; paint 
it in some pretty color or have it gilded 
and on this paint a design, either a flower 
or figure. For those who are yet amateurs 
with the brush, a handsome transfer pic 
ture may be used instead. Oid Spanish 
casties, figures dancing, and many suit- 
able desigus for these come in the transfer 
pictures. Before it is painted cut five slits 
lengthwise of the rim, in the middie and 
at equal distances apart. In four of these 
put the cymbals—two in a place—which 
can be made of tin, and beld in position 
by bite of stout wire or pins cf ex'ra 
length. 

In the remaining elit fasteu ahauctsome 
bow of satin ribbon, that will conceal the | 
wire by which the tambourine is to be sus- 
peuded, or it may be hung up with a rib 
bon, without the wire. Pretty frames for 
photographs can be made out of paste 
board or thin wood, covered with velvet 
and painted in the form of a latticed win- 
dow with vines winding in and out, the 
picture filling the part intended for the 
window paves. Orcover with dark mar- 
ble paper pasted on; decorate with tiny 








cealing the edges of the frame and the oval 
A pretty fooistool may be fashioned by 


taking a low equare basket made of splints 
or wllliow—even the grotesque Indian bas 
kets will do—filling it fall and bard with 
exceisior, so it wili sot tip over easily. 
Now make acusbion for the top; Ail it | 
with hair or,cotton, cover it with pretty | 


rep or felt, the upper part outlined with ‘ 
long Stitches in filing silk or zephyr or in 


embroidery; now tie it down at each oor- 
ner of the basket with bows of ribbons or 
taeee ia. 

Cover the basket all over, before filling, 
with long stitches of zephyr in daisy pat- 
terns or margoerites, or with bands of the 
same material as the cover, embroidered 
or outiined to match. Or make a series of 
three cusbions alike and pile one upen an- 


other, without the basket. A low foot- 


reat way be made for an invalid or old 
pereon in this way. The frame is made of 
wood, covered with cloth or rep; the top is 


made to rise to any given height, and is 
| stuffed like a stool; at the top of thiss 
| large pocket is made, well wadded and 


lined throughout with flannel, fur or silk; 
this is embroidered in any design, Or can 
be worked on canvas. The tep is orna- 
mented with a pinked ruching of cloth, in 
addition to this, around the lower part a 
fringe is added. 

An elegant little invention is being sold 


in Paris, which may be considered the chic 


novelty for Christmas. It takes the form 
of an article of jewelry, but it is in reality 
a little weil of scent, from which one drop 
is ex posed to the air, and as soon as this is 
evaporated another drop takes its place. 
The effect is that the wearer is constantly 
surrounded by an invisible vapor of per- 
fume, which is very charming, provided 
thet the acent is mild in character. 

A doctor says: “The apple is sach s 
commaon fruit that very few persons are 


| familiar with ite remarkably efficacious 


medicinal properties. Everybody ought 
to know that the very best thing they can 
do is to eat apples just before retiring for 
the night. Persons uninitiated in the 
mysteries of the fruit are liable to throw 
up their hands in horror at the visions of 
dyspepsia which such a suggestion may 
summon up, but no harm can come to 
even a delicate system by the eating of 
ripe juicy spples before going to bed. 
The apple is excelient brain food, because 


it has more phosphoric acid in easily di- 


gosted shape than other fruits. It excites 
the action of the liver, promotes sound 
and bealthy sleep and thoroughly disin- 
fects the mouth. It is good for many 
other purposes—obviates indigestion, and 
is one of the best preventives known of 
diseases of the throat.’”’ 

CHOCOLATE CREAM.—Mix the yolke of 
six eggs strained with two ouneses of 
pounded ioaf sugar, three ounces of 
grated chocolate, and one pint of milk. 
Set the mixtureon the fire in a double 
saucepan, the outer one filled with bot 
water, and keep stirring until the miik 
thickens; dissolve in a little milk one 
ounce o/ isinglass, previoualy soaked in 
cold water; add this to the cream, strain 
it, pour it into a mould, and put it into a 
cold piace, or on 106, to set, 

Stewed Kidneys.—Skin and parboil some 
sheep «idneys, cut them in slices, and fry 
them in butter for a few minutes, with 
pepperand salt to taste. Mix a tabie- 
spoonfa! of flour with a piece of butter in 
a saueepan, stir till it begins to color, then 
add a teaspoonfal of good stock and the 
same quantity of sherry. Let thie boii 
five minutes, then add it to the kidneys, 
with asmalii quantity of parsley finely 
minced. Make the whole hot, and 
serve. 

Forcemeat,—Pound toa pasteina mor- 
tar slightly rubbed with garlic, equal parts 
of veal and fat ham or bacon, then pass 
them through a wire sie7e,and return 
them to the mortar. Work into the paste 
thus obtained, a fourth of its bulk of but- 
ter, aud about the same quantity of bread 
crumbs, soaked in milk or in stock, with 
the yolksofone or more eggs, according 
to quantity. Add minced parsiey, pep- 
per, salt, spices, and powdered sweet 
herbs, to taste. 

W bite stock.—Pat aknuckleof weal or 
two calves’ feet, together with a fowl or 
rabbit and a piece of ham (aboat half a 
pound), all cat upinto small pieces, into 
a saucepan with sufficient water to cover 
the contenta. The stock should be care- 
fally skimmedas it gradually becomes 
neated; then put in two carrots, a head of 
celery, two onions, and a banch of par- 
sley, together with two bay leaves and a 
sprig of thyme, a little mace, a few cloves, 
with pepper and salt to taste, and leave 
the whole to boil slowly from three to 
four hours, when it should be strained 
and freed from fat. 

a 

Wea all of as compiain of the shortness 
of dime, and yet have much more than we 
know what to do with. Oar lives are 
spent either in doing nothing at ail, or ia 
doing nothing to the purpose, orin doilug 
something that we ocught notto do We 
are always complaining that our days are 
few, and acting as though there would bea 
no end to them, 
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His Christmas Eve. 


BY A. L. 





F all the thousand and one descend- 
ants of Irieh kings self-exiled 
amongst tbe black-hearted Saxons 

pot one felt himself more aggrieved on 
this Christmas Eve tban Paul Westropp, 
barrister at law. 

It was not that bis roya! title was still 
unrecognized, nor that, owing to a general 
conspiracy smongst attorneys to ignore 
irish capabilities, briefs were few, por 
even that matter-of-fact tradesmen, heed- 
lees of descent, claimed the settlement cf 
accounts by him as by ordinary wortals. 
Such things troubled the light-hearted 
Celt ina very slight degree. His vex- 
ation was that be bad missed the morning 
express;and this fact,annoying at any 
time, was doubly so on Christmas Eve. 
For it bappened that the bour which 
should have seen him en route to make 
one of a jolly party in the North found 
bim alone and, not umreasonably, disgust- 
ed in bis town chambers, 

It bappened that Paul’s sister was ai- 
waysinaburry. So, as a rule, wae Paci 
—in fact, hurry was a characteristic of the 
Westropps generally. 

Thus the family movewents were breesy 
in the extreme. They caught trains ae the 
guard geve the signal for departure—tbhey 
skimmed tbe surfsce of danger, as it 
were, 

So far good; but, when the troubie wasa 
letter tbat was incoberent as to compo- 
sition, illegible as to writing, and present- 
ing a blotty appearance maddening to 


any reader of correspondence, Paal 
himeeif thought a iine should be 
drawn. 


It seemed the “dear girls’ wanted some 
Christmas finery from Whiteley’s, their 
mother someibing else in another direct- 
jon; and he was ‘‘such a dear old Pseul.” 
who never minded trouble, ete 

Whiteley’s on Christmas Eve! The 
“Universal Provider's” resources are 
many, but ‘“‘allthe king’s horses and ail 
the king’s men”’ could not have conitrolied 
inside crush and outside fog; and thue it 
happened that, as Paul drove up to Euston, 
the Northern express glided sinooth!y out. 

There was no belp for it. His destina- 
tion was a small out-of-the-way station off 
the main line, to which traina did not run 
on Christmas Day. 

The day would at least be less dreary in 
his own rooms than in an hotel half-way 
North; 80, despatching a telegram that 
changed the day of his arrival from Wed- 
nesday to Friday, Paul drove back discon 
solately to his Pic-adilly chambers, 

Mr. Westropp’'s landiady was of a social 
turn, and she bad contemplated a family 
gathering in bis rooms during bis abeence, 
so, notwitbstanding valiant efforts, her 
face fell woefully when she heard of the 
change in bis plans. 

Paul thonugbt of the smart dog cart in 
waiting at the distant Northerr station, of 
the Ferry at Windermere, of Neck or- 
Nothing as she got her head and flew 
along the road, past the Prieat’s Pond by 
Hawkshead and Coniston, while the flints 
flashed under her feet. 

At that moment his refiections were in- 
terrupted by a tap at the door. 

“Come in!’ he called out sharply. 

“A young person to see you, sir,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Smith, ber lips tightiy com- 
pressed in protest against young persone 
in general. 

“Ask ber name and business.’’ 

‘Shs wishes to tell you herseif, sir,’’ 
said Mrs. Smith, returning, witb an in- 
dignant snort of ungratified curiosity. 

‘Ask her in,’’ requested Paul resign 
edly. 

A neat but poorly-dressed young wo 
man was shown in, whose pervous man- 
ner gave Panu! the idea that she had come 
on a begging ©xpedition. 

“You wish to speak to me?’ 


“Yes, sir. It’s about Tim.” 
“Tim ?”’ 
“Yes, sir. He's got into trouble, and 


"twas himself thought you would help a 


fellow-countryman, and from Limerick 
Oounty, too.”’ 
‘““[ ami afraid I haven’t the pleasure 


of Tim’s acquaintance,” returned Paul 
gravely. “But what is it about? Has he 
been fighting ?’’ 

“No, sir. It’s not fighting. Tim’sa re 
spectabie bs work x nan ! 2¢€l\almed 
ew he x¢ 
a n - wa 
y ben - i » + kx P 
night s : P . ‘ wn on 
then i é ankie and a 
cat ove * herd from a bobby; and 
what with ilimesesernt; ¥ k © heart's 

just ourof Liu 
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“Why don’t you ae toa magistrate?’’ 
asked Paul. “Bat, if balf a crowra will 
help bim——”’ 

“It’s the kind word he waguts, and work, 
not money,” said the woman; “an’ I'd 
work the flesh from my fingers before he 
sbould starve; but Jimmy the crosasing- 
sweeper told him you'd been good to bim, 
and—and——”’ 

Here the woman broke into sobs. 

“W bat ie it you want metodo?” asked 
Paul more gently. 

“Nothing,” returned the woman proadly 
as she moved towards the door. ‘I don’t 
know what made him fool enough to send 
or me to come. As if it matters to the likes 
of you whether be lives or dies, even the 
few yards off he is! It’s cold enough now, 
and will be colder soon; and it’s only nat- 
ural to like a warm fire here better than a 
sick man’s bed in our poor piace.”’ 

She spoke inadall miserable tone, and 
shivered slightly asshe drew her thread- 
bare cloak about her and looked round. 

Te action touched Paul more than her 
worda, 

“Look here, What has Tim to do with 
old Jimmy the crossing sweeper ?”’ 

“Tim’s fatber worked forthe O’Briens 
and Stadderts for going on thirty year— 
ay, and Tim after him; and, when the old 
wan died this summer, Tim just scraped 
up enough money to come over here for 
work, end 'twae as bad here; and then he 
got bart, and Jim told him how good 
you’a been, end bow you’d come trom 
Limerick too; and he bass kind of long- 
ing to see some One from near home. Bat 
it doesn’t matter;’’ and again the woman 
made a move. 

“W here is be?” asked Paal. 

She named acourt in one of the small 
alleys near. Paul mused. Tre tale was 
credible, of coufeé, Phe old Irish sweeper 
at the crossing he knew well, and had 
missed bim ‘rom his usual place during 
the last day ortwo. Afterall, it was only 
two o'clock, broad daylight, and about teu 
minutes’ walk by a shortcut would take 
him to the place, 

“I will go and see my fellow country 
man,’’ he said pleasantly. 

“It’s such a poor place,” said the woman 
doubifully and besitatingly. 

But Paul was buttoning up bis coat, after 
quietly taking the precaution of dives:ing 
bimself of his watch and chain. 

Tne sireets were even more thronged 
than in the morning. The “odds an‘ 
ends’’ so indispensable at Christmas 
seemed to have been !eft to the last, and 
each pedestrian, each driver was appar- 
ently convinced that his or her errand was 
of paramount importance. 

Paul's conductress fell a littie behind. 
Once, as he turned to ask here some ques- 
tion, he saw ber eyes fixed upon him so 
inten ly that healmost started. She madea 
movement forwerd, as if tocome up with 
bim and speak; but at that moment a 
rougb-looking fellow jostled against ber 
and she fell back again. A moment later 
she turned into a court. 

In the stone passage an unmistakable 
trish voice accosted them. 

“The saints biees your honor av it’s to 
see Tim you’re come!’—and a shock- 
headed Irishman preceded Paul into a 
room that was more like a cellar at the ex- 
treme end of a long passage. 

The light came faintly through a small 
barred window set high in the wall, yet 
there was enough to. enable Paul to see 
the only other occupant of th@Piace, who 
waa not lying or even sitting down. He 
«as no sickly invalid eitber, but a tali 
muecular feilow, who advanced and con 
fronted Paul with an impudent grin, 
while the other man shut and locked the 


door. 
There was a moment’s silence. 


*Sare your honor would be willing to 
pay to see poor Tim sound and weii?’’ 
said the first speaker in a wheedling tone, 

The first shock over, though mentaily 
anathematizing bis own folly, Paui ac 
cepted the situation coolly enough. 

“I’m afraid you've got bold of the wrong 
fiab, my fine fellows,'’ he remarked with 
affected carelessness, for he could not con- 





_cealfrom bimeelf that be was likely to 


bave a very “bad qnarter of an hour.”’ 
“No; thin ‘twas a fellow-country man 

we wanted,’’ returned the man, in a bent- 

ering tone. ‘‘But we're not the boys to in- 


convanience a gintieman, and Tim here 
will have all the pleasure in the world in | 

ng the new healed I be « your 

r’s serv e + fe Ler" o¢ ne * OO0k 

he ae ia nieyv t Ome a 

And i refuse—what then? aan 6d 
Paul j 
“Why, thin your bonor won’t passa 
pleasant Christmas day, i'm thinking. | 

We haven't bad time to get carpets and 

eofies since the invitation wint out. And 





we're mighty loneiy about here, so the 
neighbors don’t think of coming in to ask 
after one,” returned the roffian signif- 
cantly. 

Paul looked sround him while the two 
men eyed him narrowly, and it took him 
but a few moments to see that he was hope. 
lessly trapped. 

“What do you expect to get out of me, 
ase that lam ?” he asked. 

“Well, seeing your honor came 60 read- 
ily, we'll let you off chape—eay $250. 

“I’m hanged If you'll get it!" ejaculated 
Paal. 

“Now look bere.” interposed the second 
man—“we’re not the men to stick at trifies, 
and money we must have, You have only 
to decide on which you place the highest 
value—your life or your $250 

The man was unmistakably in earn<at, 
and Paul ruefully made up bis mind. 

‘*What security bave I that! shall get 
safely out of this hole affer parting with 
the money ?”’ he asked. 

“Man alive, we don’t want murder if it 
can be managed without. We've enough 
on band just now. Here sre paper and 
pencil—both club pattern—so you can 
send alineto your landlady with your 
keys for your check book. You'll re 
main here for an hour or two after we've 
got the cash, and then you’ll be free and a 
wiser man than you were when you tum- 
bled out of bed this morning.” 

Paul looked curiously at the last speaker. 

The voice and sccent were those of an 
educated man, and, notwithstanding the 
disgust and worry of his own affairs, he 
could not help wondering as to the course 
of events which had brought the man to 
this pass. 

Paul wrote the note, then it was read 
over carefully by the men, the rougher of 
the two commenting: 

“It's little enough wo we'll get for the 
trouble we've bad, giving Sally her lesson 
and makeup. And the fool would have 
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let on, too, if I hadn't jogged ber elbow on 
the way.”’ 

The rvuffians then left the cellar, care- 
fully bolting the heavy door after them, 
and leaving their prisoner to his refirc- 
tions. 

There was not a vestige of furniture seve 
a rickety table and*a couple of shaky 
chairs; a sack of straw lay in scorner, end 
8 email fire burned in a rusty grate. Paul 
mechanically bent down to remove a 
poker, spperently left to “draw” the fire 
up and then forgotten. It was red-hot, and 
be hestily withdrow bis fingers; but with 
the touch of the burning meta! a sudden 
inspiration flashed into bie mind, 

“Jt's a risk—a deuwcoed risk,’’ he mur- 
mured thoughtfully; “still there’s a chance, 
so here goes!" And, replacing the poker 
in the fire, he waited. 

The minutes pessed slow! y—it was grow- 
ing dark; and Paul's heart beat quickly as 
footsteps sounded siong the stone passage. 
Grasping the rei hot poker, he moved 
quietly and rapidiy towards the door. 

There was « fumbling at the look, the 
key tarned, and the two men, followed by 
a boy carrying a light, entered the cellar. 
Without sa moment's hesitation Paul threw 
himeelf upon them. and, as the startied 
roMfians. toteily unprepared for the attack, 
fell back, the boy dropped the candle, 
and sll was confusion. 

As well as the darkness would permit 
the men made a desh to secure their pris- 
oner; but, brandishing the red-bot poker, 
Paul darted between them through the 
doorway ard in‘o the e With an 
oath they sterted in pursuit, calling loudly 
on some invisible person to close the 
outer door; but, lolied into security by 
reports of the resignation of their “catch,” 
there was no one st band, and Paul got 
clear into the street. 

Half an bour ister Westrop;, with four 
stout policemen, stood in that cellar again. 
The late inmates were not at home; the 
door was thrown hospitably open, the 
ashes etill smouldered in the grate, 
and Paul, with e feeling of bovesty whic: 
did bim eredit, replaced the p ker! 
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Kead this Extract from the Hook : 


“And Ardelia itked him, that wug plain to see; 
thought she wuz a sort 0 wobblin' too, and when he fell deep, deep in love, 
Bat Ardelia, as roft asshe wus, had an elementof strength 
but she had read novelsa good deal, 
LOOKIN’ FOR A PRINCE TO COME A RIDIN’ UP TO TREIK DOOKTARD IS DISGUIBRE WITH A CROW 


a follerin’ on 
tious. She listed Abram, 


BIS BAT, AND ¥OO BER TO 
BE HI8 BRIDE 

“And »o she braced he:- oan 
self against the sweet in. 
fluence cf love and it — = 
wuz tuff—I could see for 
myself that it wos, when 
she had laid out to set on 
a throne by the sideof a 
prince, he a holdin hts 
father’s scepter in his 
band—to descend friim 
that elevation and weda 
husband who wuz 4 
moulder of bread, witha 
rollin’ pin in bis band. It 
wur tuff for Ardelta; I 
could see right through 
her mind (it wuzn't a 
great distance to see) and 
I could see just how the 
conflict was." 


She takes off FouLtas, Frintations, Low Necaen Dareasina, Lr 


atfustas |! watched and see him totter, I 
I looked to see her 
She wos ambt- 
and«he had for years been 
So TNOUPRER 
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tumorous. 


GRAY AND SILVER 
I had « love; dark-haired was she, 
Her e) es were gray 
For enkte of ber across the sea 
I satied awny. 





Death, sickness, tem pest and defeat 
All passed me by; 

With years came Fortune, fair and feet, 
Andiich was l. 


Again for me the sun looked down 
Familiar skies; 

I found my love, ber locks had grown 
Gray as her eyes, 


“Alas!' she sighed, Forget me, now 
No longer fair." 
“lL loved thy beart,” | whispered low, 
“And not thy batr.” 
—C. FE. D. Purrrs. 


The house duly—Keep it clean. 


Counterfeit presentwent—The tende: 
of base coin, 


Natural history query—What rela- 
tion are cowslips to bulrushes? 


What is that which the rich man 
wants,the poor man has, the miser spends, 
and the spendthrift saves?—Nothing. 


A.: Don’t you admire the man who 
oan say the right thing at the right time? 
K.: Yos—particularly when I m thirety. 


The donor: Now, don’t go and spend 
that in the nearest saloon. 

The Recipient: No, sir, dere’s a better one 
around de corner. 


Effie: There are as fine fish in the sea 
as ever were caught 

Hianche: Yea; but they don't do anything 
but watch the littie ones nibble, 


History class at school—Teacher : 
Name some of the most important things ex- 
isting to day which were unknown 100 yours 
ago. 

Tommy, with an air of intelligence: Us! 


**The noblest study of mankind is 
man ,'"' quoted the lecturer, and paused. 

“But his favorite one has ever been wo- 
man!" cried outa filppant youth tn the audt- 
ence, 


She: Charlie, the engagement ring 
you gave me has “KE. C.” engraved on it. 1 
hope you were never engaged before! 

He: Never, darling. “E. C." stands for um— 
eor—woll, that means—elghtoen carat. 


“It is eatd we shall ali pass away asa 
tale that ts told."’ 

“That sounds all right; but tales thatare 

told don't pasa away—they are forever being 
told over again." 


The little one, being the guest of her 
grandima, had been liberally feasted, when a 
second dish of pudding came on, Locking at 
the steaming dish, she exclaimed, with a 
sigh: 

“Gran ma, 1 wish I was twins.” 

First doctor : I had a very interesting 
case the other day. The diagnosis was all 
right, but the course of the disesse was de- 
cidedly abnormal. 

Becond doctor: What course did it take? 

First doctor: The patient recovered. 


Visitor: What are you crying about, 
my littie muant 
Little Willie: All my brothers bez got a 
vacation, and I hbain'’t got none. 
Visitor: Why, that’s too bad! tlow ts that? 
Wilite, between sobs: I—don't go—to school 
yet! 


What part of the eye is like a rain- 
bow?t—Tho i:ts. Wheat part ts like a school- 
boy?—The pupil. What part ts like the globe? 
—The ball. What part is like the top of a 
chest?—The jid. What partislike a plece of 
a whip’—The lash. What part is like the 
summit of a hilit—The brow. 


Clerk, to seedy stranger, who had just 
registered: Have a room? 

8.8: No, 

Clerk: Dinner, | supposet 

8. B.: Not at all. | only wanted to arrive, 
It's a good many years since 1 have arrived at 
a hotel, and if you've no objection | wi) 
simply arrive. Good morning !"' 


A ftlery man challenged a barrister, 
who gratified him by an acceptance. The 
dueliist, who was lame, requested that he 
might have a prop 

“Suppose,” said he, 
intlestone?" 

“Agreed,” enid the lawyer, 
lean against the next.” 

The duel never came off. 


A Kil arney woman was congratulated 
by some visitors on the appearance of her 
ehlldren. 

“Speaks well for the climate,” sald one of 
the visttors. 

“Faith, your bonor,” was the prompt reply, 
“it's the olfmate that half of them lives on, 
for, to tell the truth, they're very badly 


“Il lean against this 


“provided | may 


CONCERNING GIFTS. 


What Makes Christmas Gifts---What te 
Give---and to Whom. 


Of ail Christmas presents none can be 
more valuable than those fasbioned by the 
loving bands of the giver. Gentiemen es- 
pecial:y, place a three fold value upon any 
gift that bears the workmansbip of the fair 
donor, 

And we would advise ladies and cbil- 
dren to give gifts of thetrown band!work 
an far as possible; and among the first gifts 
we mention ahall be some that boys and 
girls and iedies can make equally well. 

A bundle of brown splints of green, 
scariet, blue and saimon single zephyr 
worsted, will make four sets of table mats 
(six mats and three sizes in aset). Inter- 
weave the splints, notch the end of each 
stick, and put crosa-stitches of worsted at 
the corners, or all around the edge of the 
mats to bold splints in piace. 

A great variety of wail pockets for 
papers, wall p ckets for fernsand grasses, 
baskets, and pictures, may be made of 
splints and worsted. A bandle of white 
splints will meke at least a dozen baskets, 
and worsted costs but a trifle. 

Handsume cornucopias may be made, 
ata trifiing expense, for an entire family. 
Buy the paper—solid colors glazed, or 
gilt, or plain mixed witn gilt—at a sta- 
tioner's, and get a few scrap pictures and 
some of the relief bordering that may be 
bought in long strips very cheap 

From white wrapping paper cut your 
cornucopia, including the entire length of 
the white paper that folds over at the top; 
next paste on the fanoy paper, hiding its 
top edge with bordering, under which the 
ribbon must go; ada yoar picture and join 
the horn neatly at the back. Fill it with 
sweelstud, 

Halfa dc zen nice towels embroidered 
on one end witb initial or initials in scar- 
let cotton, is a desirable gift to boarding- 
achool girls. A crocheted woolen scarf is 
very acceptable to many eideriy gentle 
man, and tochildren who piay out-of-doors 
much. 

With white split zephyr crochet a stripe 
of shell work (tour stitches in each shell) 
two fingers wide and six long; line it with 
oherry-oolored lining silk, adding a tiny 
strip of cotton, filled with sachet powder, 
at each end, which cover by felling over 
itan additional strip of silk; crochet a tiny 
border of ecallops, edged with a cbain of 
cherry silk or zephyr, across the two sbort 
ends, then fold the whole strip, silk inside 
80 that the ends mest in the middie, and 
crochet the scalloped border around the 
four sides, and you havea pretty handker- 
chief case for lady or gentieman. 

But there are a thoueand pretty and use- 
ful triflew that expert fingers can fashion, 
and we have pot the space to mention, as 
we wust suggest the gifte that may be 
givento the different members of the 
family. 
For the ladies there are sashes, and 
dainty saeques and hoods and wraps, and 
ringe, chains, lockets, silver spoons, 
Knives, forks, cups, rabber toys, linen 
books, satcbet bags, chairs, oa: riages, af- 
ghens, toilet soap, lace collars, collar pina, 
sooks, shoes, dresses— anything pretty, 
amusing, or useful, since babies and little 
ebildren may acoept ever #0 costly a 
gift. 

For the children there are toys and 
books, avd sweets, thimbies, penoila, 
knives, work boxes, writing desks, and 
articles of wear. 

A young lady who is fond of finery will 
always appreciate pretty collars, ruffies, 
ties, ribbons, handkerchiefs, a pair of hose, 
more expensive than she can buy, gloves, 
perfumeries, fans, trinkets, eto. 

Do not give books to any but those who 
really appreciate them; but to grown peo- 
ple, young people or obildren who are 
really fond of books, there can be no gift 
given more calculated to inspire pleasure. 


room eee if she has a card receiver, or 4 
place for a little statuette, or if she needs 
tidies for any of ber chairs, or mate for 


ceiver to hang from the obaadelier, or ifa 
dainty air castle would bean improvement | 
to the room. 


times are “bard” at uncie’s, you can give 
aunt a pice set of coliare and cuffe, and 


silk one, 

Listen to esch ove’s wishes, and conseu!t 
each one’s taste, and you cap surely think 
ot something to make or purchase for 
your friendse—something that when the 
Christmas dinver is over, and the dessert 
removed, and the labelled packages put 
on the big empty table, will cause pleased 
voices to cry out, as they discover their 
treasures: ‘That is jost what! wanted!” 
“How came you to think of it?” “How 
beantifally you bave made it!” 


<> ° -—-—— 


THe growth of higher feeling within as 
is like the growth of faculty, bringing 
with it a sense of added strength; we can 
ne more wish to return toa narrower sym- 
pathy, than a painter or magician can 
wish to return to his cruder manner, ora 
philosopber to his less complete formnla. 





RIPANS TABULES RESULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AND 
BOWELS AND PURIFY THE BLOOD. 

KIP4*NsS TABULES are the best Medicine known 

for tndigestion, Killousners, Headache, Constipation, 

Dyspepsia, Chronte Liver Troubles, Dizziness, Offen- 

sive Kreath, aud all disorders of the stomach, Liver 

and towels. 

Kipans | abules are pleasant to take, safe, effectual, 

and give linmediate relief, sold by druggists. 


DOLLARD & CO. 


i223 
CHESTRUT 8T. 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


lov the CELEBRATED GO SAMEH 
VENTILATING Wid, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEEKS, a Manufactarers of Every Tiption of 
hy ~ for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen t 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
TOUPRES AND BCALPS, 








FOR WIG64, INCHRS, 
INCHES. No. 1. round of the 
No.1. The reound of the 
™ No, = From forehead over 
No.2. From the head to neca, No. 2 4.7 


forehead 
back as far as bald. No, 3. From _ 
No, 3. ‘Over forehead as over the 
far as required. No. 4. 
No. 4. “Over the crown round the 
of the head. 


They have etgeve ready for sale 2 splendid Stock of 
Half Wigs. 


Gents Wis, tee Ladies’ 

Frisettes, Braids, Carla ek, M... a manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as an ent in the Union 
aa oa any part of the world will receive at- 


Sellars Herbasiam 
—— 


manufactured and sold es 
and ite merits ar 
Phas never yet advertised, the 


Also DOLLARD S REG REGEN ERA TEVE CREAM & 


Extract fer the 


votiat ‘s AH 


be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is ly dry and needs an oll. 
Mrs, Kdm Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollar: 


& Co., to send her a bottle of their Herbaniam Ex- 
tract for the Mair. Mrs. Gorter hae tried in vain +o 
obtain “jad equal te it as adressiug for the hair 


in England 
KS. EUMONDBON GURTER. 


Rov., B, SB. Norwich, Nerf 
Navy PaY ah hes A = 


ased um 
vaguuabhe Hair Wash,'’ regularly we sore of ane 


ears with advan oa 
ts wie ar ores It ge ope by i 


inning, was y restored, and 
in ite wonted Tasckases and Bt. 4 
wash | have ever used. 

A. W. RUBSEI.L, U. 8. 


To Mus. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phtia. 
I have uently, d 
the ‘‘Del 
Know ef any whick tye ty pleasant, refreshing 


and healthful cleanser of 
vor eee aD 
NA MY EES. 


L 
teal for ale ef © ceneeere, éth District. 


Prepared on! bolesale wd retail, and 
appay 


iro 


DOLLARD & CO. 


1228 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREX'’S HalIzm CUTTING. 
nial bat Practical Malic and Female Artiste Km 


. -FARMING... 





A standard of flowers, a fernery, yon ged 
basket, giobeof fish, or canary bird "] 
often a great delight to an invalid. 
Work-boxers, desks, portfolios, any oes | 
plements for writing or sewing, are appre | 
ciated by boarding-scbool girls, or girls | 
fond of study or needlework. 

Some young ladies and gentiemen are | 
very fond of pictures, brackets, and vari- 
ous Ornaments for beautifying their rooms, 





om! 

**Ben,”’ said an old colored deacon to 
hie eon, “you's a @wine out now tnter de great 
eon wicked wor 

“Yes 6 

b wa ~ Q ev 

1 ea, #U 

We lie ie er mut ali i @Ot ter say ter yo 
Don't go in de poultry-business when de moon 
ie shinin on always be sho’ en keep in de | 


front part erde mule! 


| furniture is very desirable 


and sometimes an articie of household 
to give to 
motber. 
Father may be longing for some new 
book or picture, or @ pew pencil or pen; or 
he may need bandkerchiefs, slippers, tics, 
or scarf or perhaps he would like 
a new hair-brush, or shaving-cup, or hand- 
some cup and saucer, or napkin ring. 


When you go in your friend’s drawing- 


gioves, 





BANDS 


her piano of tables, or & burnt match re- | 


If you suspect that any of your cousins | 
are rather short of pocket money, that | 


Phila. and Reading Ry. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke, No Cinder 


| On and after November 15, 1896. 


| Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada. 


Buffalo Day Ex 

Varior and Dining 

Hlack IMamond i apres 
for Buffalo, (Varior Car) 
Buffalo and Chicago Eap. 
| Sleeping Cars, 


sx 
W eek-days, ; 
12.0 pm a= 


} daly 9.0am 
8.00 p m |= 
{ dally, 945 pm 


the girls some fine handkerchiefs, or a) 


rt Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.10 am, 4,06 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11.40 p m. 


| Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m- 


FOR NEW YORE. 
Leave Reading Terminal, 7.90, (two-hour train), 


Wiliams 


6.30, 9.30, 10.40, 11.00 a m, 12.45, (dining car), 1. », 

3.06, -o. oe 5.00, 6.10. 8.10 (dining car! p m, 

12.066 ni Sundays—8.20. 9.40, 11.50 (dining car) 

am, 1.3 7 * 5, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) p m, 12.15 
ht 

3 oo 24th and Chestnut Sts,, 4.00, 11.04, @ m, 12.57 


Dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6.12, 4.19 (dining car), 11.58 
: m. fenaay 4.(0a = 12.14, (dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 
5.19, (dining car). 11.455 p m, 

yh, New York, foot of L gw street, 4.30, 5.00 
9.00, 10,00, 11.30 a m, 1.30, 2.00, 3.30, 4,00 (two-hour 
train), 4.30 (two-hour ait,” “5.09, 6. 0, 7,30, 
9.00 pm, 12.15 night. Sundays—4.20 9.00, 10,00, 
11.30, a m, 2.00, 4.00. 5.00 p m, 12.14 night. 

Parlor cars on al) day eupeers tratgees sleeping ry 


on night trains to and New Yor 
FORK BETHLEHEM yy Bo AND 


POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLFYS, 6.08, 8.00, 
9.00, 11.00 a m, 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 3 9.45 p m. 
Sundays - 4, %H, 8.82, 9.008 m, 00, 9.459 


m. (9.46pm, does not 1 - Easton} 
FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phawnixvilie and Pottstown— Express, 6.3, 10.10 
a m, 12.45, 4.05, 6.30, 11.%pm, Accom. 4.20, 7.4%, 
11,06 @ mi. 1.42. 4.35, 5.53. 7.2 pm. Sundays—Fx- 
press, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.9) p m. Aceom., 7.09, 
11a m,. 6.15, pm 


For Reading-# xpress, 8.45, 10.10 am, 12,45, 4.05, 
634, 11..%Wom. Accom,, 4.0, 7.468 1.42, 4.45, 
5.5% 7.20 pin. Su nday- Kxpress 4.00, 9.05 am, 
11.90 pm. ‘Accom... 7.0) am, 6.15pm 


Yor Lane and Harrisvurg— Express, 8. ow 16,10 a 
m, 4.06, 630 p m. Accom..4.0 a m. 1.42, 7.p 
m Snnday—Express, 4.00am. Accom., 7.00a m, 
6.15pm. 

For Getty: burg, 8.3, 10.10am. 

For Pottsville * express, 4.45, 10.10 a m, 4.06, 6.4’, 
11.9 pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.6am, 1.42 p m. Suao- 
day — F.xpresa, 7 9.06 a m, il. Op m. Accom., 
70am, 6.15 p 

For wnocestte ond W i illamsport— Express, 8.35, 10.10 
am, 4.06, 11,40 m. Suanday—Express. 9.065 a m, 
11.30 p m. Atiatt onal for Shamokin— Express, week- 
days, 6.3) P = Accom., 4.0 am, sSundays—Ex- 
preas, 4s 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.10 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestuut Street and South Street Wharves; 
W eek-days— Express. 9.00 am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 p m. 
Accommodation, §8.00a m,.6.30p m. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 9.00, 10.00 am. Accommodation, 6.00 a m, 
4.45 p mn. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00a m, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA ISLE CL’Y. 


94am, 4.15pm. fundays, 9.00a m. 
Detailed time tabies at eet N. KE. corner 
Broad and Chestnut streets. Chestnat streot, 100% 
Chestnut street, 609 8. Third Goeth, 2062 Market street 
a t stat 
Union Transfer Com mv po A wm call for and check 
paasage from ven au 
WEIGA Cc. ‘o- “HANCOCK, 
@eneral Sasorintahéent Genera’) Passenger A gou. 





PIANOS A tics 


AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND D 


MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND TOR: 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S PAIR. 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken by 
makers of the raw materials used by me in con- 


Structing the Crowns 

The Crown is the only Piano which contains the 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the age and 
by the use of ‘which arate = imitate perfectly the 
Harp, Zither. a Guitar, 
| sate gy a I ‘Spinet. ichord, 

Music Box, Autonert. so 
THE CROWN IS THE PIANO WORTH 


$1000.00 MORE THAN. it COSTS. 
The Illustrated Souvenir Catalogue, telling the whole 
Story, sent free. Ask for it 
‘GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Don't bay a Piaeo or Organ until you hex 
aud examinea “Crows” and get prices 


INSTANTANEOUS SUIDE TO <THE 
SEPIAND $ OR $ ORGANS 


a > 














FOR — “S00” Railway 
TIMBERED LAND in WISCONSIN. | 


and MICHIGAN. | 
| PRAIRIE LANDS “worthSaccan’ 
FREE HOMESTEADS | 
ou Goverument Lands in North Dakota 


LIGNITE. GOAL, f= 
HALF FARES °%, Homes 


HALF RATES on Household G 


Tools, Tears an 











1 Farm Stock 
eel Pee PRIMERS 
+ i] 
Add T Ht RI) 
L atk tee 
*‘See’’ Railway, Minneapolis, Mien 


Anyoue Knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanee River,’ either ‘in the head,’’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOSS KROWLEBGE OF 
MISit, IBMEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, ou the piano or organ, with the assist- 
ance of this §BIBE. 


By giving the student the power to play 
IBMERIATELY twelve tunes of diferent character 


this number of pieces being sent with eact 
Guide—after a very little practice with tne 
Guide, it wi ~@ easy © pick out, any air or 
ane that nay be heard or Known 


ike G ulde will be sen 
age paid, 
SLAM} A, 


t W any address, all post- 
on receipt of FIFTY CEETS. Postage 
2’s, taken. Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sausem St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cima! Don’t you know 
nit Ie it really?’ be 
amezseoment. “How— 
1 He louked at ber 
omeont. then he sighed. 
mother’’—he said—*it 


ast the bench, and 


ike my mother,” sbe 
come home, father.” 
take care!’ he said, 
. “You're leaning 
model! I’m afraid 
—thank you!” He 
behind ber, and drew 
“Not broken! Thank 
“And so you’re— 


fixed on the model as 
of safety, and uot 


sima’s homecoming. | 


. man and the 
to protect her from 
yr 


Vv. 


father bending 

Ps th something 
eyes. It wan 
forgotten her 


m. 
‘It’s simost 
ou must be 


¥ 


> zs 
Se 


d Decima, | 


pbby a passage. 
l eee be is in 
e’ll pei fer din. 
a D aleep 
Hine! But, 


>e~ 
3 


pen 
Ik like Wi 


ot, you know. And there’s 


D feei hurt; he’il get quite 
m he’s got time to think | 
ificant and unimportant 


ugbter. Here, 1’1l show 
portmanteau? I’d better 
srab Jane will fell down- 
nd break her neck—or, 
limb. If 1 thought it 
mto be the former I’d let 
all means.”’ 
i the portmantesu De- 


arnivgly— 


Dbby! Ksep that small box | 


there's as guinea pig and 
in it. I’ve only brought 
with me; the imperials 
y luggage train.” 
ssid Bobby. ‘The what 
ur royal highness ?”’ 
ed. 
y! You didn’t think that 


i all my clothes! Ob, what | 


she broke off, as Bobby 
he door of adainty littie 


ike it,” be eaid, in an al- 
d way. “I bad it fresh 
nted directly the governcr 
ding for you. Like the 
bought the furniture; you 
‘that it is pure white, to 
ginal innocence—in other 


ea | = - 


i saa ag 


i £ 


: ie 
atte 


maid; I am young and 
"A wiil defend myself to 
Pott! Now, I'll give 
an bour, while I 

k of iorinpg the 

and persuading 

celis his dress- 


teau for her, 
white mice 
set their 
gee them 
then 


cos- 
ing 
De 


* 


Bes 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


‘Good giri!’ ne remarked, as bis eye 
wandered over ber with the meen and 
calmly critical eye of a brother. 

“Always keep time at mesia. Poncta- 
ality is the sole, not to say the turbot, of 
business. No, we did pot wait for the 
gKOveroocr, forthe simple reason that he 

| Bever comes down until he hears us go in. 
| He considers time spent before dinner in 
t'.e drawing-room time wasted. As you 
sre a nice girl, and rather prettily dressed 
than otherwise, you may take my arm— 
this occasion teing your first visit.” 

He ordered bh‘: arm with mock conde 
cension, and 80, laughing softiy, Decima 
went in. 

Sbe had made up her mind to a bad din- 
ner and indifferent waiting; but she was 
mot prepared for the sctual badness 
and shortcomings of the meal. 

Bobby led her to the head of the table, 
and seated himssif on her left. 

“The tureen before you.” he said, in an 
undertone, “contains what cook, with a 
mistaken optimism, calls soup. I call it 
warm size; but may difference of opinion 
never alter friendship. 

‘Take care, when Sarah Jane raisss the 
| soup-plate, that she does not empty it in 
| your lap. I should be jealous if she did, 
| because I generally get it in mine. Here 
ia the governor; you are requested not to 
smile.”’ 

Filial respect notwithstanding, Decims 
really found it hard to obey Bobby’s in- 
junction; for Mr. Deane, in a dress coat of 
a fashion of twenty years ago, with cork- 
screw trousers shining atthe knees, with 
ashirt front minus a stud, and a necktie 

under one eer, was aspectacie at which 
the most dutiful of daughters might par- 
donably have laughed. 

“Ab—sfraid I am late!’ he said; bis 
never varied formula. ‘Soup? Did you 
say soup? Yes, please. Decima, you wil! 
be glad to hear thatthe model was unin- 
jured. Itis the model of my iast inven- 

| tion, for which I bave just taken a patent. 
A portable electric force. Its principle is 


“Have some sherry, sir?’ catin Bobby, 
| adroitly. 
| “Eb? Sherry? Did you say sberry? 
| Yes, yer, certainly. And so you ieft 
| Lady Pauline well? Wonderfol womsn! 
| Charming, but singularly deficient in in- 
| telligerce. I remember the last time we 
; met I endeavored to expisin to her my 
| invention for opening bridges by candie 
| power—quite asimple thing. It wasdone 
' in this wey——”’ 

“Fish, sir?” cot in Sarah Jane. 

“Fish—did you say fish? What is it?’ 

“Cod, sir,”’ said Sarah Jane. 

“Ig it, indeed?’ remarked Bobby, « 
ing, with simouleted surprise at the ov 
boiled masa. “How strange! : thong 
it was white worrted antimecassar. Non 
| for me, thank you, Decima Iam too 
young to die.”’ 

‘“J—1’m afraid it is done a littie too 
much,’’ said Decima, timidly. 

‘Sarely not! Nots littie!’ said Bobby. 
with admirable gravity. “Bat don’t be 
alarmed, my dear Decima You will find 
that cook will strike the balance by sena- 
ing up the joint raw. Ah, l thought ao!’ 
be said, when the leg of rontton ran red 
at the first tonch of the knife. 

“Cook ba® joined the new ‘Temperance 
in Feeding Society.’ Sbe takes care that 
we are not tempted to overeat ourselves. 

A ase %y he ts =. 
: a ce BO atid 
Decitha, my Gear, 1 "SE d ‘ 
you to waitfor the puddirg. Sometimes 
—mind, I do not make an actual promise, 
so do not ' voy yourself up with heps too 
much—Su' sometimes cook mskes a de- 
cent pudiing. Lat us bope shes has done 
80 to nigh.” 

The pudding happened to be rice, and 
eateable, 80 that Decima, who only ate to 
live, was perfectiy satisfied so far aa she 
hereeif was concerned. Bat the meal was 
a significant one. Sae could understand 
why she was eent for. 

And the contrast between the dainty 
cooked, well-served mesis at Aunt Pac 
line’s filled ber with pity for thetwo men 
seated beside her. Soe felt guitty of sel- 
fisbnees all theten years bad been 
‘ japped in laxury an¢ cradied in care.” 

“You have now 4sen a speciuie9 Of oar 
culicary skiil, Decima,” said Bobtty, when 
Serab Jane had ieft the room. ‘1 will not 





#he 


?* ce | 


“Do, do,” said Bobby, with cheerfal res- 
ignation. “It would be better to expire of 
one meal from your hands than to die lin- 
geringly, as we are doing, at cook's.”” 

“Wasthere anything wrong with the 
@inner?’ asked Mr. Deane, gazing at 
them absently. 

“No, father.” said Bobby, brightly. 
“Certainly not. Jt was a charming mesi— 
fora peck of hounds. But we wiil not 
ptrsue the painful subject. At this period, 
my dear Decima, we smoke. Father con- 
sumeés tobacco out of a biack meerechaum, 
which I now produce.” He iald the pipe 
and tobscoo jar beside Mr. Deane. 

“And I inhale the mildand fragrant hay 
which the local tobacconist calls “Gen cine 
Tarkish.’ You may retire to the drawing- 
room, if you like, but, if you can stand 
the smoke, we should infinitely prefer 
you to remain. Try it, atany rete. If you 
feel approaching symptoms of suffoestion, 
you cancall out, and I wiil carry you 
into the freenh air.’’ 

“I'd rather stay;and I'm sure! shell 
not mind.’”’ 

“Perhaps you smoke yourself?’ 
Bobby, bianily. 

Decima stared and iaughed, as at an ex- 
cellent j ke 

“Pardon! I forgot tbat you bad ween 
brought up by a lady who combines 
the simplicity of the Q i1aker with the phii- 
osopby of a Piatonist. I want you to tell 
me aii about your past life, Decims.’’ 

Bat thie was evidently not the oppor- 
tunity, for, having lit bis pipe. Mr. 
Deane arose and began to pece the room, 
bis eyebrows working, his lips moving 
as if he were communing with bimeett. 

Bobby touched Decima’s foot with bie 
own. 

“Gov'nor’s (ff !"’ he seid; and presently 
Mr. Deane began— 

“My dear Decima, I don’t think I have 
told you of my Iast great discovery. It 
is the biggest thing | buve done; by tar 
the biggest. You are aware that the prin- 
cipal obetacie in the way of the progress 
of slectricity is the difficulty in pecking 
its force in a portable form. My inven- 
tion removes that obstac'e. By arimple 
contrivance, which I will explain to 
you-—”’ 

He stopped in front of ber, his eyes gez- 
ing over ber head into vacaney, »i+ hend 
roffiicg his long, «tiegglinog ha'r, bie face 
rapt with the crank's 6nthuoriasm and ab- 
sorption, and poured out a masse of words 
and techvical terms 

‘‘But,”’ he broke cff at last, “come with 

to the laboratory, and I wiii show 


” 


said 


ims, with a woman's pity mingled 
her bewilderment, rose acd took bis 


father, try and meke me uader- 
sho said. “I am interemied! | 

ite understand.’ 
ll--you shall! My deer Decimea, 
vident you have inherited the 
the mental réceptiveness of 
your mother’s face, perhapa, 
Dott aay aby — Mind the step!’ be 
broMereijlas be himeeilf stumbied over it. 
Hei ee the workshop, and waved 
bis jot wards the extraordinary 
collect oi é6ls, wacbinery, and in 
strume a ana kind of rhapaody, 
ae 7" f which Dec ma un 

derstood. homes 


ie Ba, fat wees ot 


smile gentiv gingly, and then 
wiarce pityip 7, WDO wax seat 
edon the benc g his c‘gerette 
with philosophia 

“In this roont r Decia 2,” eaid 
Mr. Deane, “you x oy paten la 
ties of vast ricies. “F bo -ersin 


ideas, here, which @aii- gee 


they are perfected an “a 
hundreds of thousan ” 
of money. ues 


“For myself, lhave@m™ 
bot I think of my c esoripouon 
need money; it wilt eS - sceiptah has 
rich. It ia for bis ne likeness, : 
tole; and it Is 
know that 
tae mee 
it 


7 i tes 


Bric-a-Brae. 


7 


‘seful. 


4 produced 


Rarny Names 
thas chosen in Egypt. 
eblid seiect three cendies, and to each 
candle the name of some dignified person- 
age le given. The three are ligbte), and 
the candie that burns the longest dennis 
the favored name. 

It Fottoes Vaesscis —The pilot Osb is 
so called because it was held sacred by the 
ancients, who believed that it led veessia 
in their proper course,and through dsn- 
geroas passages. It is found in the Medi 
terranean Sea and in the Atiantic Crean, 
on the coset of America. It is about s 
foot Im length. It te noted for following 
vesreis long distances for the sake of the 
food thrown overboard. 

No Rorat Roap —Eaciid, the fameus 
(jreek inathematician, was asked one day 
by King Piolemy, whether there was not 
a eborter and easier wey to the knowledge 
of geometry that which be had iaid down 
in bie Elementa. “No indeed,”’ eaid he, 
“there is no royal road to geometry.” In 
the same sriry., when Alexander the 
jfeas Wanted to learn geometry bT“«ome 
easvier and shorter method, he was told by 
bis teacher that ‘he must bere be content 
to travel the «ame roa with o' hers, forthe 
things of this natars ere equally di: Msult 
to prirce and peopia”’ 

Way Savaces Tugs is Tein Torn — 
im the firet place, the foct uatursily takes 
that position when it has never been con- 
fined by boots or the ankie distorted by 
high heela Convenience i+ aiso on the 
side of the natural position of the fout in 
the caee of the savage, for be hasto do 
minuch walking through iong grass end 
undergrowth in foresta, Consequontiy bis 
progress would be much impeded if be 
tarped tis lee out to catch (hese Obeleclens 
instead of brushing them aside and out 
Ward, as he now does 
uses hia foot 
hbaode than #4 do, and it 
in acing t 


Lasiy, tie savage 
moch more ase belp to tise 
is ObVious thet 
ie be muet turn bis toes in 


ALL or Waite —Tsere could not pos- 
sitiy bes whiter city than Cadiz, uniees it 
were bulllofenow. As you near the conet 
you see in froot of you a white mass whicn 
appears to be fl »sting Upon the water, just 
Tne firett thought of a fore:g- 
he tein sight of an iceberg 
Tae white mares, gilltiering In (he «up and 
rendered more dezzing by the bios enn 
and eky, jocks exactiy likes monus'er ice 
gorountein partly melted, so tbat oatlines 
of casties and Lilis appear upon it; hut 
only fora second does the iliasion last, 
for you Know there ara not lesberga in 
tiat pert and you srequick'y informed 
that it ie Cadiz No other town tn the 
worid presents sucha magic Appearances 


Se jpuu are. 


perte that 


‘Iwas Ever Tuts —Toliet sccessories 
ae bardiy more cherished by the faemtids 
oan wciety woman Of to-day than they 
were by the wealthy Eyypiten 
lived untold yenerations ago 
drawitgs and 


Women 
who A® on- 
i-bingiy seccurete 
tops have been preserved, showing Just 
what meth ibe dainty Egy ptcen 
adcpled to wake hereell charming Her 
Cressing case cooteined scores of tolereat 
ing reequrces, Whicu 
to put t ad vantage. 


wte of olatment 


eres p- 
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us 


e416 well knew how 


the beet A \stester 
240 tubeshaeped bores 


bg @ntiony or bismutb fi f coior- 


Nemes for babies slong. which 
The parents of the at Sl.git 


‘e weaid 
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A DREAM OF HAKVEST 


ny 41.M 


ve not seen for nanny a year 


r growing corn or tart or grange, 
khow not why there should appear 


To me a dreain so sweet, yet strange 


High in agarret, where St. Paul's 


Gsive® Ine stone-greeting every morn, 
Last night I dreamed of linnet’« calls, 


And long fair upland feids of corti. 


lL knew not what so far away 

From pounds and pence ny fancy led 
I looked as usual yesterday 

Onby on lines of biack and red! 


Bout 
i saw, lnat ween, 
Aunin the raetiing 

Thick serried wavin 


dull dead 


Olone neo, 


yet across the yours, 
wolden spears 


toand fro. 


I] heard the farmer « homely varus, 


Their fears of laid ripened prain, 
Their hopes of overtiowing barns, 
Thetis proplecs -olstin mpd rain 


I eaw browned virls with corntlowers braid 


My dreatn you see had shipped some lewves 


Dheir ctiuris, falut reapers ite rire bisacte 
Valeop, luale Paddled oh Wart sheaves 
] breserdd the tts n aden sin 
Pere prya rT a’ shpat iy 
Tite | le well-kue i Mentatacd, Chae mbrcas 
Cvmharvert i ead th tear my eyer 
J saw the tired emres tallis cuatigedat 
by Wotien s artis, it beat of toon 
lhen cammea clhatnwe, and there was nought 
Liat shocks and etubble neath the moon, 


it, 
Ihitx w white 
tut wite and cliild die, Ib DT quit 
My worn stool in this stiffing town. 
——_- = © - dee — | 


HIS SWEETHEART. 


Jotee alisiomt dr dlespaair with 


idle, Wide waste of and brown; 


BY THE ACTOR oF “SISTER OR WEE?” 
~~ rt Couns ony raes L00vVE,’" 
“ONDER Userrcion,’” “BER 


DEAREST FRIEND,” BTC, 


CHAPTER I. 


rarvilio golden glory of 
| African stun was 


OX pPanise 


any adiost setting 
Nooding the wide 
ot veldt, and 
all the wnin 
viting hots and shantios whieh composed 
the pold-digving settlement at) Bulloek’s 
weary-looking young fel- 
ane 


nnd desolate 


wrapping ina searlet haze 


Creek, whem a 


low, currying a gun mounted om ou 


worm oot poms, came within hailing dis- 
tiatice et thee place. 
Phe otiean took off his dilapidated felt 


With a shout, partly of 
not indeed 


brat, ated waved at, 


nel partly of delight 
that there appeared to be any one to greet, 


vel, to bave actuaily arrived was) some- 


thimy for whieh to cheer, 

‘Poor Old) Chum!’ he exclaimed, pat- 
thoy his beast’s leam neck as he spoke. 
“We thought we'd about pone over the 

lyeoot the world, by mistake, didi’t we? 
Lirit DP stapeprarmer we hadn't, simee here's 
ome sorteof a plaee at last. Oh, Tsay, 
hough bold up om few minutes longer, 

wet you? Think of that stable ahead, 
mvson! You'll n pet there if you 
collapse, you hne Delraw the line at 
earrving vou.’ 

Matin spite of his cajoling and) eneous 
wrements, to “hold po seemed exactly 
the thing whieh the pony cotld mot de, 
Phe pron animal diad  imdeed =  uliost 


reached the end of its tether 


Not even the jmmediate pro 

fan rest was suflictent to pre 

le utter another, as it half 
between othe omen dl 


every 


| shading 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POSI!. 


The girl stood still for a few momenta, 
under the shadow of the rough porch, 
her eyes with her hand. His 
presence, no less than his motionless attl- 
tude, seemed to perplex her. But, after a 
while, walking slowly and thoughttully, 
she came towards him until only about 
twenty yards separated them. Then she 
stopped, 

“What has brought you here?” she 
asked, “Don’t you know that we've fever 
in the camp?” 

Jack shook his head. 

“No I don’t know anything about the 
camp, not even what the name is,’ he 
said, with a faint smile. “TI left Johannes- 
burg «a fortnight ago, with a lot of other 
tellows, to shoot big game. A week later, 
like a fool, I started off one morning be- 
fore the rest of my party were awake, and 
pot lost. 
ever since, and 


“Pye been wandering 


|} vesterday I sprained my teg, just as a sort 


of wind-up tomy misfortunes, That's my 
Vin only thankful to have 
hutian beings again 

I’m notatraid of the 


story; and 
hicked 


before I pores d out. 


up against 





fever,’ 

“Your horse is done for,” the girl re- 
marked, 

“Poor Old Chum! Dm afraid so. [I'm 
do ‘or,too, nearly. Please have a little | 
pity on me” with a halt laugh ‘and 
tuke mie in.” 

“Pin the only person, not ill, left here,” 


she replied gravely. “AIL the rest who 
weren't laid up have gone. But of course 
I] eouldn’t desert Bill and the others, 


especially as I owas the only worman up 
} d J 


here, come, if 


Oh, yes you may you 
like! Indeed’ —with a quick smile—l 
couldn't well keep you out. But you'll 


probably take the fever, and, if you do, 
you'll probably die.” 

It certainly did not sound cheertul. But, 
notwithstanding the hardships he had un- 
dergone, Jack’s perves were good, added 
to which it would, he thought, be decid- 
edly more comfortable to die within sound 
ofa musical voice, and perhaps the touch 
of soft fingers, than away on that dreary 
veldt, with rattlesnakes as his companions 
and the laugh of the hyena as his knell. 

“Til risk it,’ heanswered, without hesi- 
tation. “The only question is how am I 
to get anywhere?” 

She came close up to him and held out 
her arm. Standing thus, with the radiance 
allabout her, Jack thought how exces- 
sively pretty the young woman was, and 
how out of place she looked, 

“Whaton earth brought you here?” he 
inquired, But he received no reply toan 
inquiry which, at such a moment, was 
particularly uscless and foolish. 

“Lean my arm,’’ she said, * q 
shall go to Tom Bunker’s hut. It's @& 
nearest and cleanest, and, I suppose, as" 
he was all right when he wentaway, it is | 
as Slightly infected as any.” p 

Jack was hobbling along by her side an 
she talked, giving her as little of the bur.” 
den of hix weight as was posstblepand 
still supporting himself by the afd.of the 
yun. But their progress was of thetslows- 
est, and ina few minutes great da@ps.ot 
perspiration were standing owé upon bis 
sunburned face, and he wes obliged to 

muse, ‘ ’ 

' “You aresuffering,” the girl said gently. 

“To nmi sorry. Sprains age such horrid 

things and so very painfteal.”’ P 
“Beastly! exelaimed Jact, recom- 


on 














mencing the arduous riarch. His com- 
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brighter look upon ber face than had 
there for several long days. For 
thing, Bill was asleep in the hut, 
therefore better, while all the rest of th 
invalids seemed to be on the road to re 
covery. The thought was sufficient to 
make her cheerful. 


i nd 


all memory ot Jack’s unfortunate steed, 
and she turned aside to see how the pony 
fared. Its master might need it some day, 
and if it could be saved it should. 

Which resolve was rendered easier of 
accomplishment by Old Chum himself, 
who had occupied his leisure in recover- 
ing his feet, and when she reached him he 
was already looking about ip an jnquisi- 
tive manner. 

Jack, watching his nurse through the 
open door, had the gratification of seeing 
the two new acquaintances go tow ards 
the creek together, and of admiring the 
practised manner in which the girl pro- 
ceeded to hobble ‘the’ steed, in order to 
prevent him wandering. 

Then Maisie ran towards the shanty out 
ot which she had first emerged, but almost 
at the same instant the tropical darkness 
made itselt telt, and night fell. 

Jack did not catch the fever. Verhaps 
it was owing to the strength of his consti- 
tution, possibly to the tact that the force 
of the epidemic had spent itself, or, more 
probably still, to the sprained ankle 
which kept him away trom infected 
places until the fever had died out. 

Atuny rate, he was able each morning, 
in answer to Maisie’s inquiries, truthtully 
to declare himself better, until at last that 


young woman ceased to look tor the 


| dreaded symptoms in her patient. 


“But Dm tired of this hut,’ Jack de- 
clared, before a week was over. “Ilow I 
envied those of your convalescents whom 
Tsaw last night airing themselves oppo- 
site!’ 

“You've said that before,” she retorted, 
laughingly; for, on the preceding evening, 
the two had had a great discussion, Jack 
having declared in favor of joining the 
two or three cadaverous-looking men 
whose movements he had been watching 
with eagerness, while Maisie had dared 
him to put his foot to the ground without 
her permission, 


“Well, I say it again! And, what's 
more, Miss Maisie--——-”’ 
“Pye told you before that I won’t be 


called ‘Miss! ‘Maisie’ is good enough for 
me—besides, Pm mot ‘Miss’ at all.” 

Ife stared at her in astonishment, little 
thinking that his dark blue cyes were so 
greatly admired by his nurse, and that 
they were rapidly becoming the beacon 
stars of her life. 

“Not ‘Miss’ at all?) But you 
tomay that you are married?” 

Phe moment had come when Jack must 
betold. A strange unwillingness to make 
the truth known to him had hitherto tied 
her tongue. But in response to this ques- 
tion he must now bear all. 

“Yes,” she said quietly, adding --ftor she 
was a woman, and by no means desirous 
of confessing herself in the wrong 
“didn’t you understand that before?” 

Jack bad turned paleunder the still un- 
faded sunburn of his skin; for even as she 
spoke he realized the meaning of those 
longings for her presence, those delightful 
thrills that the sound of her: toottall had 
given, those day-dreams of home, and 
love, and happiness which had helped 
him through the solitary hours of bis ill- 


don’t mean 


oe Se. . & i - : 
not understand,” he repliec 


calmly: for he was one o! those men who 


It did not serve however to extinguish clasped her hands, and 





| trasted strangely wi 




















And you are very 
course?” “ 
The moment the word papeme 
he knew that he ought 5 gp ie 
them, and wondered i we 
them. But apparently 
ment crossed Maisie’s 











































conventional position, 

“Wives always do love® 
don’t they?” she querie 
marry him tor love, bu@# 
lonely; and the hospits 
did you know I was n 
beginning to learn to 
dull. 

“He asked me to be 
with him here, and I 
all about it. We were 
week betore our wed 
hadn’tia long engageme 

Jack was staring at 
more every line and 4 
figure, every feature of 
face trarned in fluffy g 


4 


ng nest 
; F . gz 


vi 

woe % , 

te » abe aa 4 

eyes, _), ’ F 
That combination ¢ 


eyes, the curling las} A po vert ene, 


and the thin, delic Autry 
made her beauty on 
character. But w af om 
came conscious be Ti 


sav something. 
“Why didn’t 

he inquired. 
Maisie hesi 


't Inet 
wi ering 


without the led i hove 
Then, as she aj if 
clusion, she aib 
“Why did © ood 
can’t say, fi know # 
‘*Matsie voice. 
door of th ig 
They hg > mulfs.. 


their co to be strat 
already, tb oma g7eame4 
the name had been shouts4iyre 
speaker. The girl sprang see, 
feet, though she sat down eae tev 
answered. eters 
“You, Bill!” she excla f 
ing her dress from a na . 
boards of the box. “¥ 
across? Rather rash—we 
you have arrived, won't 
make Mr. Jones’ acquain’« 
Muisie was trembling a /i 
her easy flow of words, She¢ 
what Jack did not guess- | 
position was of the jealou 
was quite conscious that ay 
been signs of the awaken (3a 










eyed monster in regar Gxt 
comer, ae 

“I do trust that Bill wi) tame 
the thought uppermost in |--re@ 

Fora moment Mr. Bolt +t ae 
not look as though that » ey 
tion. He lingered upor @m¢g 


and glared at the munater « 
But Jack, having mane, * 
to his feet, held out his hi 






ing the action with the St hdted 
had generally won him ft — yy 
genial influence Maisie hay 
cumbed, we 
“Happy to see you ol yyy 
said drily—‘it you cal (ats 
. , rr ’ 
sola. IT shouldn't! "96 
“Ithas been a very cou 


tome,’ Jack answered 
I have to thank every on 
tality—you above all, f 
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quite rig 
shed a@ YeTY apparent toher. And it was 


411 who showed to advantage. 
had never realized betore how thick 
thing belis lips, how scowling bis brow, how 
what bed and bloodshot his eyes, how un- 
this beard, nor—and this was the 
surdly of n 
fact, ever tOunding matter of all—how much 
soneed wa he was than herself. 
m’t you hear me speak?” growled 
When ‘ompanion, suddenly clutching her 
diem issey ler witha gripthat hurt her, and 
ference; ing her sharply towards the cabin 
at every! «Answer me, then—can't you?” 
but she 6.5. turned pale, for, in all the three 
opinion 4,, of their married lite—which, as 
Then, b.4 told Jack, embracing all but one 
face whe,,¢ their entire acquaintance— she had 
bicycle; 1 peard him speak like that before, 
joy she, 4,6 felt greatly confused. 
had giv@.— very,” she replied honestly. “I 
that, buf jm too—very much. Don't you?” 
share in } raised his hand suddenly and struck 
And, Weross the mouth, almost knocking 
met Robbwn. 
was taikbu dare own as much to my face!’ 
tendern@ed excitedly, and balt mad with the 
wonderigsy that was now aroused to its full 
ae aye = enter his door again, I'll kill 
avd she pY¥ ou hear what I say? I'l) kill you! 
p him—do you? And I suppose he 


fact. 
She 
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been ever to come to this wretched place. 
It was not as though he needed to dig tor 
gold. In England there was sufficient 
and to spare waiting for him to spend. 
but he had always loved adventure 

At that pointin his meditations the noise 
ota greatshout behind him made Bill 
turn. His wishes were answered, for 
there, on horseback, were some of the 
very men ot whom he had been thinking. 

*“*Hiow’s the fever 7” was the first ques- 
tion, asked at a pirecautionary distance. 

“Gone!” Bill answered. “Youcan come 
back, allthe brave kit of you!’—with a 
sneer. “dictany letters?”’ 

Being answered in the aflirmative, Mr. 
Bolton sat down again on the same big 
boulder to devour the contents of a letter 
that was handed to him, and, while the 
other miners went onto recapture their 
forsaken claims, he learned that he was 
was now a baronet, and that he must re- 
turn to England immediately. 

“Which means that I must get rid of 
Maisie at once,” he muttered, standing 
and looking down into the running water. 
“Wonder how she’ll take it? (lueer that 
«chap can be so jealous one minute, and 





| yetnot care a straw what becomes of the 


went to £ 
r you too? 
i-in that moment there caine to | 
1 
iy | a revelation as sudden and as #ad | 


could be to Jack. 


landlady , during the two or three moments 
head teat ich she staggered to a seat she 
it wodl, what love was, and to whom her 
been ‘as given. 
witb, bat, wasan awkward silence in the 
nice gent. . ome time. Bill felt, in truth, thor- 
end. vy ashamed ot himself. He bad been, 
“Marth Jie declared, born a gentleman, and 
the repor og as such. 
is he golr y over in England his old mother, 
Winift,, his return with greater anxiety 
@ yY8wD3 « guessed, was called “My lady,” 
held bef \e looked it too, in her deep black 
“1m @hnd snowy widow's cap. 
ding, U® herson should ever have raixed 
jog house; to strike a woman would have 
“Not Zlus impossible to her as to pretty 
doesn’t @Childers, who was thinking of him 
I’m a sed moment, and wondering when be 
“Deat returnhome toclaim his honors 
talk 1’ @bhes, together with his bride, 
_ 4knd ine Lisle, with her magnificent 
syes and wealth of black hair— 
Sat ye Who knew the tenderness that he 














P ing ut into his tone, as well as the 

aie which his hand could thrust the 

in, might not have been sur- 
mah conduct to Maisie. 

Ih Daphne, but rather of thone 
two rer and truer women, that 
Billy. Magiking as he stood sullenly be- 
lore t ie woman of whose existence 
neither .° nor fiancee dreamed. 

“Towa d stop crying!” he ex- 
claimed at jast. “1 scarcely 


touched y,,, 
stupid fuss 

Maisie m my 
They were u ark 
see, and her 
len. 

“Well, you -\. Yidn’t exasperate « fel- 
low so!” he Sail as though in reply. 
“You know how \ igus I am, Maisie, and 
how I hate anothe, Rhap to look at you 
You may as well may@ it up with me.” 

But the girl shrank atyay from the caress 
Which he offered; and &i{| «talked out of 
the hut and banged the quor behind bim. 

“Wohere’s the missis” ¢aijed out one of 
a group of three or toa men playing 
ecards in the shade of a neighboring 
shanty... « 

“she’s knocked her tace against some- 
thing, and is bathing it.’ ysij) «shouted 
back; and Maizie, hearing, was glad w 
know what her cue was to te 

Not that sheintended to show herself 
out again that night, tor ber patients- 
the men for whose sake she had risked 
her young lile—were well enough, pow w 


pyou needn't make such a 


her hands from her face. 
with blood, as he could 


yy WEdip was cutand «wol 


ex pose that poor bruised beauty of hers to 
their sympathetic gaze immediately, 

So she lay down on ber comtortious bed, 
and by-and-by, worn out with the heat 
and her tears, no less than by her jong 
spell of nursing and anxiety, soon fel) 
asleep. 

Bill saunteyed in 


solitary shame and 


spot where Maisie and Jack had first pest. 
a boulder to think. 


Hie wondered 
chance of 


there wes 


the al 


whether 
returt rf 


4s 


any 


an early merit 
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which told of his father aeer 7T _— 
the so-called Bill Bolton wanted to know 
‘hat parent were dead. 


own words had an hour since con- | 





woman once she’s out of sight and done 
with !’’ 

The girl was tast asleep when he pushed 
open the door and entered his hut witha 
firm step. The mere idea of returning to 
England seemed to have intused new lite 
into him. 

“Maisie,” he said, speaking more soltly 
than usual—* Maisie !’’ 

She sprang up, pushing the masses of 
lovely fair hair away from her flushed 
face, and wondering tor a moment why 
ber mouth felt sostiffand sore; but she 
soon remembered. 

“Yes,” she answered coldly. 

“Tam offto the old country—I thought 
you'd better know.” 

“To England at last! Oh, Bill, how glad 
Tam!’ she cried excitedly. “Ob, to think 
ofthe trees and the fields and the song 
birds! When shall we start?” 

It had not occurred to him tha. ‘>< mat 
ter would be so difficult. The sight of the 
face which he had injured, lighted up with 
hope and eagerness; the remembrance of 
the days and nights through which Maisi« 
had nursed him, bringing him back te 
life from the very jaws ot death; the 
memory of certain hours of passionate 
sweetness, when he had whispered to her 
of a love in which ie himself for the mo- 
ment had been weak enough to believe 
all rushed upon him at once. 

He could notin cold blood tell her that 
which he had intended to, so he endeavyw- 
ored to laugh the matter off. 

“Little goose! I[ thought I'd startle 
you,” said Lill, quite caressingly. “Well, 
you needn’t get agitated just yet, though I 
dare say that in a few months “4 

“Oh—a few months!” The girl had 
heard that before. Excitement and hope 


vanished together: and she lay down 
again, and before long was once more 
asleep. 


Maisie did not awake until the day wa« 
far advanced. Then however she looked 
around her with a bewildered air. 

Why bad Bill gone outand left her to 
sleep so long? Hie was usually called out 
tor breaktast long betore this time. 

She proceeded to dress, and while duing 
so she caught sight of an envelope lying 


| upon the rough table which Bill, who wa« 


—EE——E—————EE 


look after themselves, but «he yeed pot 


anger by the side of the creek towards Bie | 
| Jones was assisting a very 
But he soon tired, and then «at down poy | 


; 


a very tair carpenter, had fashioned out 
of atew boards. Her namein his hand 
writing was upon the letter and with « 
foreboding of evil she tore it open. Thi- 
is what she found inside 


“Dean Maiste—lLam sorry I had to go 
without explaining things to you; but you 
were so sound asleep it seemed a pity to 
wake you. lam off to England. It would 


| nothave done to take you, for, owing t» 


the fact that the man who married u« was 
no parson at all,and that various other 
little details did not receive attention, you 
are not my wife. I leave you 
money as you will want just at present, 
and, once my jealous self out of the 
way, no doubt you will geton all right. 
(,00d-bye! Bite Boros.” 


as mach 


is 


*Hy-the- way, that is not my name, nor 


anything like it.” 

7 a 7 * . * 
It was abouta month after Maisie’« re 
ceiptof that precious epistle that 
frail-looking 


and 


Sack 


dark 


hair, on board a 


woman, with tnasses of 


golden 
sail in an hour for Southampton 
ae | wba } 


. é- 
fats 


C+yen 
steamer due t 
never forget 


your goodm 
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tle paler than betore; but she said noth 
ing—indeesi never had «aid anything to 
reveal the truth, Except tor a word or 


| two of explanation, to the effect that Bill 


had suddenly been called away, and that 
she must follow more leisurely, she had 
net taken the miners into her confidence. 

When she recovered trom the stunning 
blow dealt by that letter, she came to the 
conclasion that she might «pare herself at 
least one pang—that, although she could 
not andes the past, none need know her 
shame. 

Her triend Jack should never know 
how vile a creature she was. Hut «he 
would return to England ot Africa she 
had had more than enough and the 
money which Hill had left would be suth- 
cient to carry her thither. Atterwards 
but why trouble about the future? 

All through that time of Maixie's sufler- 
ing and perplexity, Jack had been her 
selfi-comstituted protector and guardian, 
and, although every moment spent in her 
mmiety had but served to deepen his love, 
net one word of that love had ever passed 
his lips. 

She was alone and detenceless 
longed to another man 
Jack's chivalrous reverence tor her kept 
hiss dust. 


sbaee bee 


anda therefore 


Thus it was that the Castle liner steamed 
away with Maisie on board, carrying her 
penniless to English shores, while Jack 
Jones, who had not dared to trust himselt 
through the long leisure of 
her campany, remained behind. 


a Voyate it 


CHAPTER II. 


quisite January day, when the scarlet 

sun was sending gorgeous streaks 
across the spotiess snow, and lighting up 
every corner of the winter drawing room 
at Kiderstord Hall, that Kowa, Lady Clif- 
ford, was sitting vis-a-vis with Mrs. Chil- 
ders sipping tea outof egg shell china 
caps, and eating those hot cakes for which 
Sir Goefirey’s chef had quite a reputa- 
sic 

The twe ladies, who had been triends« 
from childhood, a14 whose mutual wid- 
owhood had still found them near neigh- 
bors and close allies, had been talking to 
hours of their childron—the bride and 
bridegroom whose return was now 
rapidly approaching. 
been exhausted, though fora moment it 
had been dropped for the consideration ot 
other matters. 

“You willte able to reach 
well before dark,” the sweet-faced hostess 
remarked. “I agree with you that im such 
weather as this it is wretched to drive 
after dark.” 

“Yes the snow is soapt to ball 
horses feet and all thatsortot thing, while 
if they stamble, I'm terrified! But I teas 
I've interfered «a good deal with your ow: 
proper and particular tea time,’ glaneis 
at the Sevres clock upon the mantlepiers 


|" was towards the evening of the ex- 


Ingleside 


inn the 


“You've given me the excuse whieh | 
always like for nastening it, Imi afraid a 
lower of tea like myself will be alimiost a 
trial t) Daisy —at least if she has any iden 


ae te punctuality.’ 


“she hasn't,” laughed the mother ‘net 
the faintest! Dear child -to think that 
«he will be home alas, not inthe old nest 
though in two short days! She and 


(,00t rey are rather 
thimk, to de lay 
atay in fyondon to do all the theatres” 


dissipated, dom't you 
their arrival whilst thes 

“They seemed to have had a mice tin 
though. Jraixy’s ha» 
news end pleasure,” «tiled the dowaye: 
jady Clifford. A first bier 
placid tace gave no idea of ill-health, but 
invalicl, bial 
Storied tinisichedd feos 


letters boecerna ftahl « 


litupse of 


“he was a contirmed whe 
rarely been to 
many years, and she was now 
high-backed wheeling-chair. 
Mre. (hilders 
matt and boa. 
“You must be glad that (seotlrey in <et 
tled at la«t,”’ remarked, 


able 


serrated ity 


began to gather ap bier 


she shaking her 


head. “I used to wonder how you could 
endure those African wanderings of hi: 

you never seemed to yetany news, oF lo 
know exactly where he was or what he 


was doing.” 

lady Clifford's figure stitfened slight 
That hardly the 
cared to hear her son mentioned. 
to ‘Bill Molt 


Was way in whiel 


“Put «2 letter addressed 


ox 26", Cape Town,’ always f 
him,” ehe explainedecoldly. Thes ha 
juick change of manner, she adde 
singular name, wasn't it? I’ve ofter 


" 
w ie Mis > 


The topic had not | 


| Widow as a daughter.” 


—== 


the contrast between them had be- He thought thought what a fool he had The girl's tace became, if possible, a lit- Town the one in the digwer'« dress, you 


reetivetratwerr. 


lady Clifford m«idel, and moved her 
hand te a silver te standing upona 
bracket within reach A footman re- 
sported to the firet tink le. 

“Ask Mi« Mi ste bee to come to me, if 
she will be genwl enough,” «he said, with 
the pretty gracious air of command that 
made her lightest wish binding upon the 


lotiestios, whe tcleorend beer. ** By the-way, 
liner, vou have met ; 
vet Ite 
of her.” 


“How did 


seerth ay Thee wo eteetne 


perme riterts irtcmas too hee ar your 


Cope reberts 


you get bert” Mre. Childers 
asked, with a faint <heow of interext— «he 
rarelw temsk mertics ol thicmme peor le whon 


she comsicderesd bere jtilerio4+rs.”’ 


“A clergyiman’s wile answered my ad- 
was touch interested in 

fad tend lying U1 of 
Dermien fevere inte @ Dotycdeon W hen 
Miss Mitehell wa« enough, the lady 
undertook te «tart ber in life. It was the 
the por son 
already a partially 

“Am! that, 
clergy man’s wife 


Vertisetnent. ste 
thee geirl, wehecveey «Bex 
hempital. 
weal 
easter, sine 


Vertitige was 


trained nurse," 
perhag~ all that the 
knew a Well, 


Rosa, you always were a little rash.” 


a” 


cnt her? 


The door was opened. anda girl, dressed 
inthe usual dark tine gown and large 
white apron of protessional nurse, en 
tered 


uthow pretty «he was! Mrs. Childers, 


turted carclessiy te survey her, tound her 
attention arreste«d at onee by the vision 
of levveriig - A tiie ts “ine held. 
ts is iting «lewk, Mixx Mitchell 
ves here are the hey and please bring 
meacabinet photograph which you will 
firs (ptsites cons Chee teoge ot 


the part in which 


L keep unanswered letters 
“Oh, yew I know the division!’ re 
a prornnede ad the neouree ~ina sweet voices; and, 


with a smile, she teak the keys and went 
oft. 

“My dear luea, what an exquixite creat 
ore! Domky hope that (seoflrey will have 
altere«| his old batut« eo far ax net te fall 
im leoves with: beer" execlainnsend “Me . Chil 
der<, with a ooewhat uncomfortable 
laugh. 


**In be mot siarriond 7°" returned bye r lady 


shipecoldly. “Pesides”’ mere suavely 


“those tales were very foolish. 
Phe visitor laughed douttiully. 
“What of J rou gebaree 


Sterlorre fa 


simie 


she queried, 


oUsnawioy litthe Daisy, whe 


i iully 


~Ked oo received the 
. au 


Was tress from seclinsl, 


that you word ip 


ex pected 


“The idea did not tieng, though, did 
it, when cn Your sweet child appeared 
Upon the seene ? Hut what a time Miss 
Mitehell isin timding that picture! | was 
MT Mieetim fee atatowm Veota thee Peeeor a anige- reoeonaa. 
It was ouly really tininhed yesterday. J 
berger verte Will te abele ter stay 7" 

“Yes. Dwant toe see the effeet of that 

‘ hart te tale alsin sane let- 

tee -green, Mire. Childers replied. “Can 

J buen chemin, (1 Bouit) bieere: is 
« » t ° 

Mir«s M hia Risrrsead, bay either 
al la haere ‘ ‘ lies bacanicdened 
ti ; t Lady ¢« j Mir ‘ tid 
‘ Kore ‘ ; thee Wwha-we sh eliair 
t prlacote tpelijaned 
lie py fire init thier temeck 
rreotareel tae ried. #therwike the praticn 
of ve bee reek Oise rtle«d lescok ine bee 
oye j ‘ failed ¢ attract at 
ternitt 

“ET peref sy thie civilization 

‘ ! fers, ra 
i this ! 
nel rice ‘ - 
“ feor Faeoth 
‘ dd 
lies 6 
ane ‘ leorel 
‘ ‘ ‘ er Eda 
poor 
biest J titted, ¢ 
! arsed y ‘ ! i turn 
4 ani take the 
' ning ‘ 1 ia “it 
tt * tatig oe hi 

*J - t liowtems as 

i i DF Miteheil to 
perery ney could omly be 
prltasa t are KRilftul wa tlie 

in Mr. 
Mtvele yl aries at 
teu) thee little ou 

























































































































A DREAM OF HARVEST 


1. M 


\e mot eoon for tint am venur 
rflartiar gratyre, 
d apy ar 


yet stran 


r growing «orn eo 
know not why there ehoul 


To ue 


a dreain #0 #Wweet, 


High in agarret, where St. aul * 


| Gai vee Ine stone-greeting every mreort 
Last night I dreamed of linnmet * emis, 
And long fair upland Neide of « 
Il knew not what sofar away 
From peotuineds and ponee ta fate ie 
I hooked as Usual \esterday 
(ently on lines of black and red! 
Dhut yet across the dull dead \yenurs 
i saw, inet Been BO lone mee, 
Auvain the rustling golden «pears 
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The girl stood still for a few moments, 
inder the shadow of the rough porch, 
shading her eyes with her hand. His 
presenee, no less than his motionless atti- 
tude, seemed to perplex her. But, after a 
while, walking slowly and thoughtlully, 
«he came towards him until only about 


twenty yards separated them. Then she 


stopped. 
| “What has brought you here?’ she 
asked. “Don't you know that we've tever 


in the camp?” 

Jack shook his head. 

“No I don't know anything about the 
camp, bot even what the name is,” he 
said, with a faint smile. “IT left Johannes- 
burg «a fortnight ago, with a lot of other 
tellows, to shoot big game. A week later, 
like a fool, [started off one morning be- 
fore the rest of my party were awake, and 
wot lost. 


“Pye been wandering ever since, and 





yesterday I sprained my leg, just as a sort 
That's my 
thankful to have 
human beings again 

I’m notatraid of the 


twind-up to my misfortunes, 


sterv; and Dm only 


hichesl up against 


before TP pegged out, 


| fever.” 

| “Yous 

miarked. 
“Poor Old Chum! 

de “ory, tow, 


horse done tor,” the girl re- 


Is 


I’m 
a little 
“and 


atraid 
lease have 
halt 


I’m Map, 


nearly. 
me’ with a laugh 


pity oon 


take mie in.” 
“Tin the 


-he replied gravely. 


ill, left here,” 
the rest who 
But of course 


not 
“All 
weren't laid up have gone. 

I couldn't desert Bill and the 
expecially as I the only woman up 
here. Oh, yes may if 
like! Indeed’—with a quick smile—‘l 
couldn't well keep you out. But you'll 
take the tever, and, if vou do, 
you'll probably die.” 

It certainly did not sound cheertul. But, | 
notwithstanding the hardships he had un- 
Jack’s nerves were good, added 
it would, he thought, be decid- 
edly more comfortable to die within sound 
ofa musical voice, and perhaps the touch 
of soft fingers, than away on that dreary 
veldt, with rattlesnakes as his companions 
and the laugh of the hyena as his knell. 

“Pll risk it,’ heanswered, without hesi- 
tation. “The only question is how am I 
toget anywhere?” 

She came close up to him and held out 
herarm. Standing thus, with the radiance 
allabout her, Jack thought how exces- 
sively pretty the young woman was, and 
how out of place she looked, 

“What on carth brought you here?” he 
inquired. But he received no reply toan 
inquiry which, at such a moment, was 


particularly uscless and foolish. q 


“Lean arm,’ she said. 
Bunker’s hut. It's 
nearest cleanest, and, I suppose, @s 
he was all right when he wentaway, it is 4 
as slightly intected as any.” 

Jack was hobbling along by her side ait 
talked, giving her as little of the Dare 
den of his weight as was posstblepand 
still supporting himself by the afd of the 
yun. But their progress was of theslows 
est, andina few minutes great dag@ps ot 
perspiration were standing owé Upon bis 
sunburned fuce,and he was @bliged to 
ratine’, 

' “You aresuffering,” the girl agid gently. 
“Loam serry. Sprains age syeh horrid 
and so very painigl. te 

feastly!’ exclaimed Jaci, _ recom- 


only ye rson, 


others, 
Was 
come, 


you you 


probabiy 


dergone, 
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; calmly: 


| 
brighter look upon ber tace than had been 
one | 


there for several long days. For 
thing, Bill was asleep in the hut, and 


therefore better, while all the rest of the | 
on the road to re- | 


invalids seemed to be 
covery. The thought was 
make her cheerful. 

It did not serve however to extinguish 
all memory ot Jack’s unfortunate steed, 
and she turned aside to see how the pony 
fared. Its master might need it some day, 
and it it could be saved it should. 

Which resolve was rendered easier of 
accomplishment by Old Chum himself, 
who had occupied his leisure in recover- 
ing his feet, and when she reached him he 

was already looking about in an inguisi- 
tive manner. 

Jack, watching his nurse through the 
open door, had the gratification of seeing 
the two new acquaintances go towards 
the creek together, and of admiring the 
practised manner in which the girl pro- 
ceeded to hobble the steed, in order to 
prevent him wandering. 

Then Maisie ran towards the shanty out 
ot which she had first emerged, but almost 


sufficient to 


/ at the same instant the tropical darkness 
made itself telt, and night tell. 
Jack did not catch the fever. Perhaps 


it was owing to the strength of his consti- 
tution, possibly to the fact that the force 


| of the epidemic had spent itself, or, more 


probably still, to the sprained ankle 
which kept him away from infected 
places until the tever had died out. 

Atany rate, he was able each morning, 
in answer to Maisie’s inquiries, truthtully 
to declare bimseli better, until at last that 
woman to look tor the 
dreaded symptoms in her patient. 

“Bat I'm tired of this hut,’’ Jack de- 
clared, before a week was over. “How I 
envied those of your convalescents whom 
ITsaw last night airing themselves oppo- 


young ceased 


site! 

“You've said that before,” she retorted, 
laughingly; tor, on the preceding cy ening, 
the two had had a great discussion, Jack 
having declared in favor of joining the 
two or three cadaverous-looking men 
whose movements he had been watching 
with eagerness, while Maisie had dared 
him to put his foot to the ground without 
her permission. 

“Well, I say it again! 
more, Miss Maisie-——”’ 

“ve told you before that I won't be 
called ‘Miss! ‘Maisie’ is good enough for 
me—besides, I'm not ‘Miss’ at all.” 

Hle stared at her in astonishment, little 
thinking that his dark blue eyes were so 
greatly admired by his nurse, and that 
they were rapidly becoming the beacon 
stars of her life. 

“Not ‘Miss’ at all?) But you don’t mean 
tommy that you are married?” 

The moment had come when Jack must 
betold. A strange unwillingness to make 
the truth known to him had _ hitherto tied 
her tongue. But in response to this ques- 
tion he must now bear all. 

“Yes,” she said quietly, adding—tor she 
was a woman, and by no means desirous 
of confessing herself in the wrong 
“didn’t you understand that before?” 

Jack had turned pale under the still un- 
faded sunburn of his skin; for even as she 
spoke he realized the meaning of those 
longings for her presence, those delightful 
thrills that the sound of her toottall had 
given, those day-dreams of home, and 
love, and happiness which had 
him through the solitary hours ot bis ill- 


, 


And, what's 


wet’? 








helped | 






for he was one o! ine men w ho } here safely. 


4. 
Ht Ce 
“And you are a 


course?”’ 

The moment the word pagent , 
he knew that he ought 
them, and wondered i 
them. But apparently 
ment crossed Maisie’s 
clasped her hands, and 
conventional position, 

“Wives always do lo 






































don’t they?” she querie ut 
marry him tor love, bu Y /¥ 
lonely; and the hospi Pes 


did you know I was n 
beginning to learn to 
dull. 

*He asked meto be 
with him here, and I 
all about it. We were 
week betore our wed 
hadn’tia long engagem 

Jack was staring at 
more every line and 


eyes. 
That combination q 
eyes, the curling las 
and the thin, deli 
made her veauty 
character. But w 
‘ame conscious 
sav something. 
“Why didn’t 
he inquired. 
Maisie hesit 
without the 1 
Then, as she 
clusion, she 
“Why did 
can’t say, fe 
“Maisie 
door ot th 
They h 
their co 


> mulls, é. 
to boat 
already, 


oma gTe 
the name had been shout aemyn 


speaker. ‘The girl sprang - 
teet, though she sat down 
answered. 

“You, Bill!’ she excla 
ing her dress from a nat ay 
boards of the box. “Yq 
across ? 


A went bag, 
. ary 
“x. 

















Rather rash—wr 
you have arrived, won’t 
make Mr. Jones’ acquainia 
Maisie was trembling a!) 
her easy tlow of words, Sh 
what Jack did not guess- -{ 
position was of the jealous 
was quite conscious that alr 


been signs of the awaken ig 
eyed monster in regan! be 
comer. asat 





“I do trust that Bill wi! 
the thought uppermost in |) 

Fora moment Mr. Bolton? . 
not look as though that \ ites 
tion. He lingered upoi wr 
and glared at the mimates o , 4 

But Jack, having he 4 
to his feet, held out his ha: dgggye 
ing the action with the *) apie. 
had generally won him t ra A 


genial influence Maisie ie 

cumbed., : o 
“Happy to see youot ¥ LM a 

said drily—‘it you cal @ f 

sola. I shouldn't!’ ‘ 









“Ithas been a very con) 
tome,” Jack answered ; 
I have to thank every on: 
tality—-you above all, fo: 
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ine, the contrast between them had be- 
come very apparent toher. And it was 
not Bill who showed to advantage. 

She had never realized betore how thick 


' 
were his lips, how scowling his brow, how | 


fierce and bloodshot his eyes, how un- 
kempt his beard, nor—and this was the 
most astounding matter of all—how much 
older he was than herself. 

“Don’t you hear me speak?” growled 
her companion, suddenly clutching her 
shoulder with a grip that hurt her, and 
wheeling ber sharply towards the cabin 
door. “Answer me, then—can't you?” 

Maisie turned pale, for, in all the three 
months of their married lite—which, as 
she had told Jack, embracing all but one 
week of their entire acquaintance—she had 
never heard him speak like that before, 
and she felt greatly confused. 

“Yes—very,” she replied honestly. 
like him teoo—very much. Don’t you?” 

Bill raised his hand suddenly and struck 
her across the mouth, almost knocking 
her down. 

“You dare ownas much to my face!’ 
he cried excitedly, and halt mad with the 
jealousy that was now aroused to its full 


extent. é 
“ft you enter his door again, I'll kill 


you! You hear what I say? I'll kill you! 
Like him—do you? And I suppose he 
likes you too?” 

Alas—in that moment there came to 
Maisie a revelation as sudden and as sad 
as her own words had an hour since con- 
veyed to Jack. 

Even during the two or three moments 
in which she staggered to a seat she 
learned what love was, and to whom her 
own Was given. 

There wasan awkward silence in the 
hut tor some time. Bill felt, in truth, thor- 
oughly ashamed ot himself. He had been, 
as Maisie declared, born a gentleman, and 
educated as such. 

Away over in England his old mother, 
awaiting his return with greater anxiety 
than he guessed, was called ‘‘My lady,” 
and she looked it too, in her deep black 
dress and snowy widow’s cap. 

That herson should ever have raised 
his hand to strike a woman would have 
seemed as impossible to her as to pretty 
Daisy Childers, who was thinking of him 
at that moment, and wondering when he 
would return home to claim his bonors 
and riches, together with his bride, 

Daphne Lisle, with her magnificent 
dark eves and wealth of black hair— 
Yaphre who knew the tenderness that he 
ould put into his tone, as well as the 
f.tce with which his hand could thrust the 
importunate—might not have been sur- 
prised at his conduct to Maisie. 

It was not of Daphne, but rather of those 
twoother fairer and truer women, that 
Bill » os thinking as he stood sullenly be- 
tore th «t other woman of whose existence 
neither ;,other nor fiancee dreamed. 

“I wi you'd stop crying!” he ex- 
claimed critably at last. “I scarcely 
touched you: 40 you needn’t make such a 
stupid fus- 

Maisie moved her hands from her face. 
They were marked with blood, as he could 
see, and Ler upper lip was cut and swol- 
len. 

“Well, you shouldn’t exasperate a fel- 
low so!’ he said, as though in reply. 
“You know how jealous I am, Maisie, and 
how [I hate another «hap to look at you. 
You may as well make it up with me.” 


“*] 


But the girl shrank away from the caress | 


which he otfered; and bill stalked out of 
the hut and banged the door behind him. 

“Where's the missis ’"’ called out one of 
a group of three or tour men playing 
eards in the shade of neighboring 
shanty... - ’ 

“she’s knocked her face against some- 
thing, and is bathing it,’ Bill shouted 
back; and Maizie, hearing, was glad to 
know what her cue was to be, 

Not that she intended to show herself 
eut again that night, for her patients- 
the men for whose sake she had risked 


a 


her young lite—were well enough now to | 


look after themselves, but she need not 


expose that poor bruised beauty of hers to 


their sympathetic gaze immediately, 

So she lay down on her comtortless bed, 
and by-and-by, worn out with the heat 
and her tears, no less than by her long 
spell of nursing and anxiety, Soon tell 
asleep. 

Bill saunteyed in solitary shame 
anger by the side of the creek towards 
spot where Maisie and Jack had first m 
But he soon tired, and then sat down ups 
a boulder to think. 

He whether 
ehance of anearly return of the absent 


and 


wondered there was any 


gers Chey v4 Lidl pacbatl Oring 
ms eve 1 
A Te the + 
toid of I father's ser us ness 


d to 


w hich is 


the so-called Bill Bolton wante 
‘hat parent were dead. 


know 


— — — _ 


| He thought thought what a fool he had 
been ever to come to this wretched place. 
It was not as though he needed to dig tor 
gold. In England there was sufficient 
and to spare waiting for him to spend. 
| But he had always loved adventure—— 
At that point in his meditations the noise 
ota great shout behind him made Bill 
turn. 


_-.—— 


“*Hlow’s the fever 7?” was the first ques- 
tion, asked at a precautionary distance. 


back, all the brave kit of you!’’—with a 
sneer. “Gctany letters?” 


Bolton sat down again on the same big 


that was handed to him, and, while the 
other miners went on to recapture their 
tcorsaken claims, he learned that he was 
was now a baronet, and that he must re- 
turn to England immediately. 

“Which means that I must get rid of 


| and looking down into the running water. 
| “Wonder how she'll take it? (ueer that 
a chap can be so jealous one minute, and 


| with!" 


open the door and entered his hut witha 
firm step. The mere idea of returning to 
England seemed to have intused new lite 
into him. 

“Maisie,” he said, speaking more soitly 
than usual—*“* Maisie!’ 
lovely fair hair away from 
her mouth felt se stiff and 
soon remembered. 

“Yes,” she answered coldly. 

“Tam offto the old country—I thought 
you'd better know.” 

“To England at last! Oh, Bill, how glad 


birds! When shall we start?” 
It had not occurred to him tha: the mat- 
ter would be so difficult. The sight of the 


the days and nights through which Maisie 
had nursed him, bringing him 
life trom the very jaws of death; the 
memory of certain hours of passionate 


of a love in which he himself for the mo- 
ment had been weak enough to believe— 
all rushed upon him at once. 

He could notin cold blood tell her that 
which he had intended to, so he endeav- 
ored to laugh the matter off. 

“Little goose! I thought 
you,” said Bill, quite caressingly. 
dare say that in a few months ” 

“Oh—a few months!” The girl had 
heard that before. Excitement and hope 
vanished together: and she lay down 
again, and before long once more 
asleep. 

Maisie did not awake until the day was 
far advanced. Then however she looked 
around her with a bewildered air. 

Why had Bill gone outand left her to 
sleep so long ? He was usually called out 
tor breaktast long betore this time. 

She prc ceeded to dress, and while doing 
|} soshe caught sight of an envelope lying 
upon the rough table which Bill, who was 
a very tair carpenter, had fashioned out 
of a tew boards. Her namein his hand- 
writing was upon the letter and witha 
foreboding ot evil she tore it open. This 
is what she tound inside 


was 


“Dear Matstn—Lam sorry I had to go 
without explaining things to vou; but you 
were so sound asleep it: seemed a pity to 
wake you. Lam off to England. It would 
not have done to take you, for, owing to 
the fact that the man who married us was 
no parson at all, and that various other 
little details did not receive attention, you 
'are not my wife. I leave you as much 
money as you will want just at present, 
' and, my jealous self out ot the 
l way, nodoubt you will geton all right. 
Bit. Bo.ron.” 





once Is 


(iood-bye! 


“By-the- way, that is not my name, nor 


anything like it.” 
7 ‘ . . * ¥ - 

It was abouta month after Maisie’s re- 
ceipt of that precious epistle that Jack 
Jones was avery frail-looking 
and 


steamer 





assisting 
woman, with dark 
golden hair, on 
Sailin at ur for Southampton. 

“I shall never forget 


Maiwie sa 


masses of 
due to 


e+vyes 
board a 


your good ness,”’ 


| 


Se 


The girl's tace became, if possible, a lit- 
tle paler than betore; but she said noth 
ing—indeed never had said anything to 
reveal the truth. Except tor a word or 
two of explanation, to the effect that [hill 
had suddenly been called away, and that 
she must follow more leisurely, she had 


| not taken the miners into her confidence. 


Hia wishes were answered, for | 
there, on horseback, were some of the | 
very men ot whom he had been thinking. | 


When she recovered trom the stunning 
blow dealt by that letter, she came to the 
conclusion that she might «pare herself at 
least one pang—that, although she could 


| not undo the past, none need know her 


“Gone!” Bill answered. “Youcan come | 


Being answered in the affirmative, Mr. | 
had had 
boulder to devour the contents of a letter | 


Maisie at once,” he muttered, standing | 


shame. 

Her triend Jack should 
how vile a creature she 
would return to England ot Africa she 
more than enough and the 
money which Bill had lef would be sufti 
cient to carry her thither. Atterwards« 
but why trouble about the future? 

All through that time of Maixie’s sufler- 
ing and perplexity, Jack had been her 
self-constituted protector and guardian, 
and, although every moment spent in her 
society had but served to deepen his love, 
not one word of that love had ever passed 


never know 
was. But she 


| his lips. 


yet not care a straw what becomes of the | 
woman once she’s out of sight and done | 


The girl was tast asleep when he pushed | 


She was alone and detenceless she be 
longed to another man—and therefore 
Jack’s chivalrous reverence tor her kept 
him dumb. 

Thus it was that the Castle liner steamed 
away with Maisie on board, carrying he: 


| penniless to English shores, while Jack 
Jones, who had not dared to trust himesel! 


She sprang up, pushing the masses of | 
her flushed 
tace, and wondering tor a moment why | 
sore; but she | 


through the long leisure of a voyage in 
her company, remained behind. 


CHAPTER IL. 


T was towards the evening of the ex- 
quisite January day, when the scarlet 


sun was sending gorgeous 


' across the spotiess snow, and lighting up 


every corner of the winter drawing room | 


| at Riderstord Hall, that Rosa, Lady Clif- 


Tam!” she cried excitedly. “Oh, to think 
ofthe trees and the fields and the song | 


tord, was sitting vis-a-vis with Mrs, Chil- 
ders sipping tea outof egg shell china 


| cups, and eating those hot cakes for which 


| Sir 


face which he had injured, lighted up with 
hope and eagerness; the remembrance of | 


| 
| 


back to | 


| bridegroom 
sweetness, when he had whispered to her | 


| had been dropped for the consideration ot 
fit, when onee 


upon the seene ? 


I'd startle | 
“Well, | 
you needn’t get agitated just yet, though I | 


Goeftrey’s chef had quite a reputa- 


oe 
wc 


The twe ladies, who had been triends 
from childhood, ard. whose mutual wid- 
owhood had still found thes 
bors and close allies, had been talking to 
hours of their children-—the bride and 
whose return was now 
rapidly approaching. The topic had not 
been exhausted, though fora moment it 


other matters, 

“You willbe able to reach Ingleside 
well before dark,” the sweet-faced hostess 
remarked. “I agree with you that im sach 
weather as this it is wretched to drive 
after dark.” 

“Yes—the snow is so apt to ball in the 
horses feet and all thatsort ot thing, while 
if they stumble, I'm terrified! But I tear 
I’ve interfered a good deal with vour own 
proper and particular tea time,” glancing 
at the Sevres clock upon the mantlepices 

“You've given me the excuse which | 
always like for hastening it, Ui atraid a 
lover of tea like myselt will be 
trial to Daisy—at least if she has 
as to punctuality.”’ 

“She hasn’t,”’ laughed the mother “met 
the faintest! Dear child to think that 
she will be home -alas, not inthe old nest 
though--in two short she 
(jv0Mrey are rather dissipated, don't 
think, to delay their whilst 
stay in London to de all the theatres” 


alrrost o 


deen 


my 


days! nna 
Ver 
arrivai they 
“They seemed to have had a nice time, 
though. Daisy's letters 
news end pleasure,’ stathed the dowaye: 
Lady Clifford. A_ first her 
placid tace gave no idea of ill-health, but 
she was a contirmed hicvd 
rarely to unaided tor 
many years, and she was now 
high-backed wheeling-chair. 
Mrs. Childers 
mul? and boa, 
“You must be glad that (reotlrey is 
tled at last,” she remarked, shaking 
head. “I used to wonder how 
endure those African wanderings of hi 


has been full of 


} 
ittupse of 


invalid, whe 


been able stared 


seutesd ina 


began to gather up hes 


et 
vou eootatel 


you never seemed to getany mews, or to 
know exactly 
was doing.” 

Lady Clitterd’s figure stitfemed «light 
That hardiy the 
cared to hear her son mentions 


Where he was or what he 


was Wav ith wii 
“But a letter addressed to ‘Hill 

Box (MTs, 

him,” she explained col 


quick change of 


Town, always 
ily Dheet 


aritier, ste sclae 


{ ape 


iT 
singular name, Wasn't 


dered whether Mr. It 


streaks | 


lin love with her!’ 


| “those tales were very fooli 


near neigh- | 


| that you wourd i. 


Town the ene in the digwer’« dress, you 
remember,” : 

lady Clifford 
hand to a bell standing upon a 
bracket within reach. <A 
sponded to the first tink le. 

“Ask: Miss Muitehel! 
she will be good ene 


them) ti «l, amd 
silver 


moved her 


fooltman re- 
to me, if 
ugh,’ said, with 
of command that 
binding upon the 
domestics, who adored her. “iw-the way. 
Klinor, vou have not seen ; 
pantion yet. Tm 
opinion of her.’ 
“How did you her Mra. Childers 
asked, with a taint show of interest 
rarely took notice of those people whom 
she considered ber 


to» oopnene 
she 

the pretty gracious air 
made her lightest wish 
my Thee w event 
*urious to hear your 


rert 
were 


she 


“hnteriorm.”’ 

“A clergyman’s wife answered my ad- 
Vertisement. She was much interested in 
the girl, whom she had) touwnd Lying HL of 
brain feverin a London hospital When 
Miss Mitchell was well enough, the lady 
undertook to start ber in lt was the 
easier, the person was 
already a partially trained nure.” 

“And that, perhaps all that the 
eclergyman’s wife knew about her? Well, 
Kosa, vou always were a little rash.” 

The 
in the 
white 
tered, 

Ihut 
turned carelessly 


life. 


since young 


VAN 


loor was opened, and a girl, dressed 


usualdark bloe gown and large 


apron of a prote “sional nurse, enm- 


how pretty she was! Mrs. 
to survey her, found her 


arrested at the 


(Childers, 
attention onmee bey 
teevdae i ZL. 
Miss Mitchell 


amd pole ase bring 


V islet 
of loveliness which she 
“Go tomy writing desk, 


the khews 
menaecabinet photograph 


“eco =o here 


are 
which you will 
find quite on the top of the part in whieh 
L keep unanswered letters 2" 

“Ooh, I know the «lis re 


sponded the nurse, in a sweet volee; and, 


yes sion f’ 
with a smile, she took the 
oft, 

“My dear Rosa, what an exquisite creat 
ure! Lonly hope that €seoflrey will have 
alterecdt his old habits seo far as net te fall 
Mra. Chil 


titpcertneferrtiatele 


keys and went 


excloineed 
dlers, with a 


laugh. 
“Is he not married?" 


sotreew hat 


returned her lady 
ship coldly. “Tesides’— mere 
bh. 
The visitor laughed doutbttully. 
“Whatot Daphne List 
little laixy, 

I iully 
«ked % 1 
widow as a daughter.’ " 

“The idea did not last long, though, did 
ehuald 


what a 


stiavely 


she queried, 
Metore Gieoll saw my 
from 


w hie 


Was fresh selacmerl, eX pected 


t ceived the 
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Your sweet 


Hout 


tppeared 
tine Miss 
Mitehell is in tinding: that picture! 
aNX1OUS to show 


Il was 
vou thee 
It was only really 


reeeoreaanige 


hiewl 


rereetne. 
inns yesterday. 1 
atele 
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hicopee you wall te 

** YY es, 
lovely bartiucius 
Nir 


1 wheel yoru 


I want etleet of that 


int 1 jee. 


thee -gereen,”* . (hi 


your nurse! 
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ELFIN REVELS. 


bet fa - wire 
feotemt clelis, 
e wmils te the u 
‘ef the chiming foxglove-telis« 
Vad thelr tiagk 
la the moonbeams «ellv ry shimmer 


Je Weis gictatver 


W bere the mossy sward is softest, 
(of the freshest richest green, 
ty ber maidens fair surrounded, 
Site the lovely elfin-<joeen, 
(on a rose-leal throne reclining, 
Dewdrops mid ber bright locks shining 


(say elt-maidens dance all lightly 
With their gallant elfin-knights, 
In the mushroom-ring they circle, 
Gslow-wormes are their “fairy lights 
Tiny points of radiance gleaming 
W ben the tired worid is dreaming. 


Dewdrops, honey, wild-flow r petals 
Form the dainty fairy-feast 
Hut the airy bost must vanish 
bre the red dawn lights the Fast, 
V hen the larks are upward springing, 
Joyous matin-carols singing! 
> 


Robina’s Idea. 


BY L. «. T. 


but no one ever thought of calling 
her anything else. 

“Why am I so nicknamed ?” she would 
answer an inquirer; ‘and why do | allow 
it? Well, you know, it was on accotnt of 
my emai! bright eyes. They are bright 
still, lam told. That began it. 

“A friend used to say—we were boy and 
girl together—! had ‘the sharpest little 
black beadein my bead that ever was;’ 
boys are never grammatical; anc then my 
voice, they used to say, rang like a robin's 
Of coarse, I don’t mind! Only people who 
are loved very tenderly get nicknamed. | 
wouldn't be called anything elee for al! 
the worid!’’ 

The “still” and the “used’’ had a pa- 
thetic sound, but when you looked at the 
speaker you wondered the need for them. 
She was one of those cheery little souls 
who never grow old;and you were sure 
abe would go to her grave witbouta gray 
har or a disfiguring wrinkle. 

She wae not abled with the weight of 

“hraine,” for One thing, and the mind that 
works simply doesn't tax the body. But 
her life bad not been an easy one. 

Death of beloved ones had lacerated her 
tender heart from to time; pecuniary dif 
ficulties bad necessitated wearing econo- 
mies; love had been crossed by a fatal 
misunderstanding; and loneliness, so far 
as natural ties were concerned, was now 
her portion 

If you could have persuaded her that 
she still looked young, and the “middle 
age” stigma she tnested on was an ab- 
surdity, sbe would then declare it was 
God who kept ber youthful for some wise 
pur pose. 

Her simple child like faith was her uiti- 
matum. Scientists and doctors might 
sageeet a perfectly healthy body deserved 
ite praine; but this she confessed, with a 
conviction that compelled silence, was the 


Qrest « was not her baeptiema! name, 


resuitof faith. 

Suffering wasan unnecessary evil in the 
world, she bela. The great Founder of 
Christianity hed rebuked its preeence asa 
lack of faith. 

Inasmuch as (iod is good and the fount 
of all being, He cannot produce physical 
or moral deformity. She taught the doo 
trine far and wide, and it was often, in 
nervous cases, of far more use than the 
whole science of medicine pul together. 

In figure she was small and cosily 
plump, with the prettiest cimpled little 
hands youever saw. Dimples were her 
finishing touch of barmony. 

They lurked merrily in the corners of 
her mouth when she smiled; there was a 
mischievous one in the centre of ber round 
little chin, that must have plagued the 
hearts of ber admirers when nature taught 
her coquettish tyrannies, 

For Kobina had bad her train of lovers, 
and many 8 good man bad offered her the 
sheiter of his heart and home. Bat the 
gailor lad, who had read her wrongly, and 
who bad gone to sea and forgotten her, 
was the one romanceof her life; al! that 
went before was obliterated; there could 
be noth: ng to f 1” 

But there wa 


na 


é 
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there was no onein the small country 
parish who did not love her, or welcome 
at al! times, and under all circumstances, 
her rosy face and bright eyes, 

This was the picture of ber that was pre 
sented to Winifred Seidon when she came 
to 5 =——— to stay wilh ner bacheior uancie, 
Dr. Hayoes. 

“! hope she will call on you at once, my 
dear,’’ be said at their firet breakfast to- 
wether. ‘Sneis by far the nicest woman 
aboul here. And you'd never believe she 
isan old maid.” 

“I'm giad of that,”’ Wintfred said, 
cracking ber egg peremptorily. “I can’t 
bear old maids. Wedon’t bave them in 
London, you kpno«.”’ 

“Don’t bave them ?"" 

“They simply don’t exist,” she sald, 
meeting his astonished glapee over the top 
of his paper. “Nc; they areallauatbors if 
they areuover thirty. And you couldn’t 
possibly call an author an old maid; 
they'd put you in their books directly. 
And we are giris in London nowadays till 
we are thirty.’’ 

“You are only twenty-two,” he said, 
looking inquiringly at her handsome face 
and puzzied at its sangfroid expression. 

“Yes; lam only a precocious child. I’ve 
some years still before I need look up my 


grammar.”’ 
“But you’ve got to marry,” be said, 


roused at last ana iaying down his paper. 
“I intend to see to that. I hear you re- 
fused five or six offers thisseeson. W hat- 
ever was the use of James bothering to get 
you presented and sii that iddie-dedee?”’ 

‘Ungrateful of me—wasn’t it? But 
what is your method? I’m carious!’ 

‘Contiguhty. And my young partner, 
Tom Knightley, is exectly the man. He 
isn’t rich, but comfortably off, and not 
particularly good-looking—vat bas brains! 
My dear girl, if he ian’t at the top of the 
profession before he’s forty, my name's 
not Dick Haynes! Now you'll see a good 
deal of him, and can’t fail to like him, and 
you must just make up your mind witb- 
ovt any nonsense to marry bim.”’ 

*‘Does be know of this project f’ 

Dr. Haynes fidgeted. 

“Well, I may have said somé@tning or 
other about you. Bot—-and this is the one 
drawback—he told me hehad po inten- 
tion of marrying—talks of wedding science 
and ali that etuff.”’ 

She pushed her chair back, and walked 
tothe window, and cast a bDisziag stare 
across the flower beds. 

“I’m afraid Iam unequal to the con- 
test,’’ she said in ber cooi voice, 

The old doctor came to her side and 
leant bis hand on her ehoulder. 

“Have I vexed you? Taken a liberty ?”’ 

She stood so talland dignified; ber biue 
eyes alight with anger, and the color deep- 
ening in ber beaatiful ciassic face, 

She did not answer fora moment, and 
he removed his hand and touched the 
wonderful goid hair gleaming io the sun. 

“Don't let’s start with a quarrel!’ he 
pleaded. 

Sbeturned and threw herarms round 


his neck. 

“If 1] didn’t love you, and only you in 
aillthe world, you wicked littie Uncie 
Dick, I'd shake you into jeily, I’m so 
savage with you! Can’t you understand 
what a dreadful fooil shail feel when I 
866 this brain prodigy of yours ?”’ 

“But why ?”’ 

“Why? Why, of course, he’ll never 
look at me without remembering I’ve 
come to marry him !”’ 

“No, no; be won’t think anything of the 
kind. His mind is just choke full of 
atasthetic experimenta He’s forgotten 
all about you —I’m sure he has.”’ 

She laughed deliciously; pinching bis 
old cheek and shaking him weil. 

*“Unele Dick! What ablunder you must 
have made of your love affairs!” 

Robina came to see her that afternoon. 
The little woman advanced shyly as the 
tall, fashionably dreased girl entered the 
room; nor did the conventional handshake 
put her more at ease. 

“I am afraid you will find this place 
rather dull, Miss Seldon, after your 
gaieties in London,” she said. 

“I want to,”’ Winifred answered; her 
Kiance softening as she took Robina in. 
“I’ve been longing to visit Uncle Dick 
éver since he settied here, for that reason. 
A dull place is so exci'ting.’’ 

“Dear me! I didn’t know that—that 
{thing wae real. I’ve read it in 


OLS and 


eort « 


always thought it unovatural: 


ve never lived ia | 
are very fortunate 
nk so? Nome De l think 
s apt to stagnate in the< 
And must 


untry 
be so délighiful to attend 
those May meetings at Exeter Hall. ’”’ 
“I’m afraid I’ve never been to any,” 
olfred answered respectfully. 


. 


“Whata pity! But I suppose you have 
no time witb your social duties.”’ 

‘*They are vampirish, certainly. Bat one 
gets into the habit of thinking one has no 
time for anytbing. Uacie Dick says you 
dothe work of fiveor six women, and | 
expect you have always time to spare.” 

“No; I’m a dreadful grumbier some 
days, because I can’t make the hours 
longer. You seethis is suche straggly 
parish; so much time is spent tramping.” 

“You sbould ridea bicycle. Bat per- 
haps you disapprove?” 

“Not exactly,”” Robina hesitated. 
you ride one yourself?” 

“Of course. You are forced to do so in 
town if you are unfortunate enough to be 
between the age of seven and seventy. 
Bat I simply loathe it.”’ 

‘Do you think they will ever be 
cheaper ?’ 

A sudden understanding flashed through 
Winifred’s mind. 

“You mean to say you'd like one and 
can’tafford tobuy one? Do forgive my 
rudeness! | can’t imagine what it must be 
like to want something you can’t get !”’ 

Robina looked amaz3d again. 

**Would you like to be poor ?” 

“Yes. I hate money. I detest luxury. 
1t is all absolute slavery.”’ 

“How you wiliagree with Mr. Knuight- 
ley! I never saw such a contented man. 
And I suppose, if he weren’t so chari- 
tabie, he would be quite rich, only he'll 
never push forward and make the stand 
he might.” 

Winifred did not answer. She did not 
want to own that idea of him appeai to 
her. She gave his visitor some tea and 
turned the conversation. And then Ro- 
bina got up. 

“I hope you’ll come and see me soon ?”’ 

**1’1l come to-morrow, if I may.” 

Robina beamed. 

“Do! Mr. Knightley has promised to 
have tea with me, and you will help to ea 
tertain him, won't you?” 

There was no drawing back; but when 
she was alor* Winifred began to consider 
she would be pretty well choked with the 
man. He was to dine with them that even- 
ing, and evideutly the contiguity plan 
would be putin fuil force, 

She dressed early, and was amusing 
herseé:! strumming the piano when K night- 
ley was announced. Shs gazed at him 
critically as he came down the drawing- 
room. He wasa rather tall, square-buiilt 
man, with a massive head and strong, 
penetrating dark eyes, and a very nobie 
face. 

For the firat time in her life Winifred’s 
self- possession left her somewhat, and she 
said shyly, as she shook hands— 

“I don’t know if you’ve beard my name. 
Iam Winifrea Seldon.”’ 

“I hope I shall not forget,”’ he answered 
abruptly. ‘“l’ve an unpardonabie habit 
of letting names slip me. Faces never do. 
And I have met you before.”’ 

“] think not.’”’ 

‘Yes, I have,” he answered decisively. 

She sat down, trying to evade his scrut 
iny; but he remained standing, staring at 
her. 

“It was ata table d’hote iu Switzerland 
somewhere, last summer. I sat opposite 
to you, and I remember remarking you 
had the largest, coldest hand for a woman 
I had ever seen.”’ 

He was staring vow at her large, shapely 
white handa; and she laughed. 

“You are ae polite as the Chinaman who 
toldan English lady what he admired 
about ber most were her big feet. Bat you 
may be right—I wasin Switzerland last 
year.”’ 

“There is always so much character in a 
bhand,”’ he said, not listening to her. “One 
can gather a great deai at the first giance. 
W bereas the face only expresses what the 
owner chooses.”’ 

Nevertheless, biseyes rested again on 
her beautifal countenance. His ecrutiny 
made her nervous, and she began to re- 
sent it. 

“Have you put the vegetabies to sleep ?”” 
she asked in her studiously polite voice 
“Uncle tells me you are doing wonderfal 
things with an w:thetica.”’ 

“Ob, mere experiments. When a dis- 
coverer gives you his secret, you always 
wact to go ‘one better.’ ” 

“I abouldn’t Discoveries always bore 


“Do 
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never want to end life, they merely 
to escape pain.” 

“And I want to escape thinking. 5° 
piease talk about something else. D» you 
like Mises Talloch ?”’ 

“Robina ? Of course I do; I love her!” 

*Sne bas tiny hands.”’ 

“The softest, kindest little hands ever 
made—the hands of an angel.” 

“Who's that? Robina? So she is! sosbe 
ia!’ Dr. Haynes calied out as he entered 
the room. ‘‘Who doubts it ?” 

“Not I, Uacie Dick. She made me feel 
that I wasthe world, the flesh and tbe 
devii rolled into one,” Winifred laugted- 

“Don’t be profane, my dear,” reooked 
ber uncie, laughing too. 

She kept upa filppant chatter throag> 
dinner, to which Knightley responded 
with quiet sarcasm, and Dr. Haynes ro> 
bed his hands in ecstasy. 

His Winnie was so clever ! Quite a maich 
for Kaightley’s genius; he shouldn't be 

‘ surprised to hear him propose any wic- 
ute! And bow rapt the young man *st 
when Winnie played to him later on ! 

She certainly was a masterfal pianist: 
her strong white bands struck her chords 
clearly and power/aily with a delightful 
crispness. Bat Dr. Haynes was nodding 
asleep wher Kouightley suddenly went up 
to her and said— 

“Anything but Mendelssobn, p'ea. 
You play marvellously, but you have no 
soul; you never shed atearin yocr life, 
and Mendeissobn is always weepirg.”’ 

She got upand sbutthe piano. “You 
know an astonishing amount abou m2,” 
she said angrily. “It isa pity I haven't 
had the advantage of your analysis be 
fore. Wake up, Uncie Dick! Mr. Knight- 
ley is waiting for billiards.” 

‘Good night,” she added, turning to 
him. “Iam afraid we find each others 
little antipathetic.”’ 

They got on no better at Robina's tea the 
nextday. The good little woman did ber 
best to wave the olive branch, but even 
her sweet influences failed to make the 
peace. Knightley did not stay long, ob- 
viously leaving to avoid walking bect 
with Winifred. 

“Asif I should have given him the 
chance,” she said to Robina indignantly. 
“I can’t think how you can like him, Miss 
Talloch.”’ 

“I know how good he is,” Robina an. 
swered quietly. “I have knowa }' - 
trudge miles to situp all night wit 
cottager’s child, and go without s g 
coat to buy an old woman a a, 
It’s just in these little things one pan 
know the whole person; and I 
there is anyone I respect more, =m 

“A pity his manners belie hiri! 

And the consequential W. 
had held ber court of adorers 
went home piqued and an 

Two or three days later 
standing at his window 
ning along, holding Robin 
It was a hot August j 
have been hot work, 
backwards and forw 
energy, and Robina’s 
look on. 

The next afternoo 
home one of bis rof 
corner sharply he w 
Winifred dash in 
coach and snatch 


cottager, and 
little thing a, © 
had been ab “ 


said to himeelf, not at- 
ke ber. “Her natural 
prompted her to save the 

I shouldn’t have expected 


ith her uncle two or three 
and Knightley always 


er played to bim, nor did he ask 

one evening, coming from the 

room, he met the sweet, pathetic 

of the firat of Mendelssohn’s Lisder 

ar" down the passages, and at the 

ing room door he stopped to listen. 

denly the music ceased, and he turned 
handle gently and went in. 

fo his astonishment, Winifred’s proud 


mé. I prefer thiags to go on as they are,” ead was bowed on the keys and she was 


“Soaffering amoug them ?” 


“Too much is done to prolong iif 


nes were iefit & 


was Detter in the old days, wher **e « 
jie off 
meéan that ? 


‘‘It is only mercifal. Crov 


pray to die—”’ = of people 

“And science is answeri 
too siowly itis true, buys “2¢ prayer— 
f *4re.y. People 


Do you 


sobbing as if ber heart would break. A 
; strange emoticn se'z3d him and he started 
to go to her, but the remembrance of her 
dislike of him checked him, and he ieft 
the room, closing the door noiseiessiy. 


Winifred was an enigma to herself, 


When the paroxysm was over she sprang 
toher feetand paced excitedly up and 
down the room. 
peniag to her? Tom Knightley had been 


What on earth was hap- 


Fa 


- 





Si a ee 


right when heesid sbe bhsc never 
atear in ber litle. It was a literal 


never remembered dolog such «| 


before. She couldn’t understand 


d unnerved her. Sve bad felt ab-— 


anlike herself the whole day. in 


since she ceme, she bed exper- | 


emotions. 
she disliked people, ssarule she 
f the thought of them with indif. 
bat Tom Knightley worried her 
turn. She cordiaily bated bim; 
could never rest tilisne knew bis 
every subject. 
that look of pleasure on Kobina’s 
n sbe presented her with the 
it was the first spproech to real 
Winifred, had ever knoen. She 
liberally ali ber life, :t wasn't 
“bad never felt she bad any 
6 gift before. 
ly, that very morning ste bad 
ma on Tom Knightiey’s arm. He 
fing to her with such a wonderfal 
on bis face, it set Winifred 
ing, with an uncomfortable yearn- 
it must be likw to be loved. 
d her uncie’s step in the hall, 
bastily blew out the candies and 
p bid bim good night. 
7 2 = a - 
rumored in the little village that 
ghtley bad takex a house. W bat 
the meaning of it? Not even his 
y knew; she could only sbake her 
fully to the many quesiioners. 
nid be so hard to lose him; he’d 
nicest lodger she'd eer done 
tot course it was natural such a 
stleman should get married in the 


pd !’’ Dr. Haynes roared, when 
ort reached him. -‘Who on eertb 
Boing to marry ?”’ 
ifred shrugged her shoulders with 
n; bot the large white hand that 
her book trembied. 
afraid 1 sha’n’t be here to the wed- 
Uncle Dick; I really must be return- 
r me.’’ 
ot really, Winnie? Well, well; it 
’t do to go match making at my age. 
a sad old bungier.” 
Dear old thing! What rnunsepse you 
1” She tbrew her book down anc went 
knelt by his side. ‘“Itisn’t your fauit 
D people can’t get on.” 

“Bat why can’t you?’ he broke in, 
stroking her fair bair, and wondering at 
the half-wistful look in ber face. “What 
is the matter with Tom that you don’t lize 
_ bim ? He isn’t particularly bandsome——” 

“No; but bis face—there’s sometbing in 

5 that’s better than mere g°0od looks.’’ 

“And bis manners are very roughish.’”’ 

“Not to Robina, or to littlecbildren. Oh, 
Uncle Dick, you should eee the sweet 
things fly after him down the bill and 
empty bis pocketa and ciimb into his 
arms.’’ 

“And then he’s wrapped up in his scien- 
tific pursuits.” 

“Bat aren’t they divine! I believe he’d 
give years of his life to stem the tide of 
disease.’’ 

“And—ah, well, 
wife !’’ 

Dr. Haynes pulled the girl’s head on his 
breast, 
in his eyes as he rocked ber in bis arms. 

And then a strange thing bappened. 
Winifred was arranging tie flowers one 
morning, when Tom Knigbtiey was an- 
nounced. “I’ve come to ask you a favor,’’ 
he said, in his abrupt way, dropping her 
hand quickly, as if it burnt him. 
you to help me furnisb my bouse.”’ 

“Me? You wantme? Why don’t you 
ask Robina?’ 


he’s chosen another 


“[ bave; Lut she declares you’d do itso) 


much betier. Says you've got more taste, 
and know beset whbst fashionabie iadies 
like.”’ 

Winifred walked to the other end of the 
room to set a vase down, and the bot flash 
died before she faced him again. 

‘\] shall be very pleased to do anything 
for you.”’ 

“Thank you. The fact is, Miss Seldon— 
as 1 daresay you’ve heard—I want to get 
married. Do you think I’m a foo! ?” 

“It depends on the woman you choose, 
1 suppose,”’ ehe laugned nervously. 

‘She’s a witch,” he anewered grimly. 
“That’s why | hope it wili comeoff. She 
interferes with everything. I1 can’t get 
away from her, I can’t think of anything 
elise. But there is a huge difficulty in the 
way— it was Robina’s idea about the house 
Bhe is so practical 1 know; she deciared 
it was the first step 
consider the papering and furnish 
all that, I had an attack of vertig 
you don’t come to ny assistance the whole 
thing will fali to pieces.” 


But when I began t« 
ing, ana 


, and 


and there was the oddest iwinkie | 
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So they chose the wall paper together. 
_ They made two or three journeys to town, 
and at last the bouse was finisbed. 

“But why you ask me to heip you has 
been an sbeurdity,’’ she said to him, as 
they took a look round the pretty draw- 
ing room for the last time; and she walked 
to the window to gaze atthe enchanting 
| View acroes the valley. ‘‘Your taste in 
everything is infinitely more artistic than 
mine.” 

“And you think she will be satisfied?’ 
be asked nervously. 

“It your case depends on that point I 
shouldn't think you need fear.” 

“May I tell you alittiemore? You 
have been so wrongfully kind, | feel I may 
presume. ° ° ° The dreadful 
part ia—she dislikes me!’’ 

Winifred turned and looked at bim with 
gentle com passion. 

“Ob, iashe some cold society person? 
You spoke of her as a fashionable lady.”’ 

‘-That has been her life,’’ he said. 

‘Perhaps she wil! fine this place human- 
ising. It bas had that effecton me I 
never dreamed | could feel so happy or— 
or— profoundly miserabie.”’ 

““You ?” He saw the droop of the proud 
mouth, and the blue eyes growirg misty. 
“Why are you miserable ?’’ 

She bit her lip, and two large tears fell 
slowly down her cheeks. 

“T have wanted you to like mea little,” 
sbe said humbly. 

“Winifred! Look at me!” The two 
white bands were trembling in bis. “My 
dear, my dear! I thought it would be so 
hard to win you. You disliked me so 
much. Can you forgive my cowardice? ’ 

She turned her face from him, and tried 
to withdraw her hands. 

“No,” he said fiercely, ‘“‘you sbail not 
go till you have answered me. If you 
wou’t come to me, if you won’t sbare my 
life and all my hopes and prayers, ex- 
ictence will be an empty nothingness to 
me,’’ 

“1?” The strange, wild joy was suf- 
focating her. “Ob, why haven’t you an- 
derstood how I have loved you? Havel 
seemed such a cold thing all the time?”’ 

He pressed her bands to bis lips. 

“No,” besaid. “These bave grown so 
inexpressibly tender; bct I couldn’t dare 


GIFTS TO THE PRESIDENT. 





Probably the most interesting room in 
the W: ite House is a large room at the 
very top of the modest-looking two story 
building, which is known as the “gerret’”’ 
or attic. In this room, writes a contriba- 
tor, are stored away most of the presents 
which a President and bis wife receive 
from strangers during the term of cfiice. 

At the end of every administration it is 
the duty of the retiring mistress of the 
White House to personally superintend 
the overbatling of this storeroom, in 
order tbat it may be left empty for the re 
ception of gifis which her busband’s sac- 
cessor is sure to have thrust upon him py 
adwiring, though unknown, friends. 

During the administration of President 
Cieveland, recently brought to a close, the 
garret was filled tooverflowing with gifts 
of every kind and description, and it is 
said that, during the months of January 
| avd February, Mrs. Cleveland was oblig- 
| ed to spend a smal! portion of each day in 

looking over the vast accumulation and 
| disposing of the different articles, in order 
| that the room might be swept and garnish- 
ed for President and Mra. McKinley. 

Owing to the popularity of President 
| Cleveland’s beautiful wife, moregifts were 
received at the White House during the 
past four years than at any period in the 
history of the White House, 

Every day dozeus of packsger, sent by 
maii, express, and even freight, were 
bauied inst the door of the Executive 
Mansion, 80 that when Mrs Cleveland be 
gan her turning-out of the attic, she found 
over three thousand gifta confronting ber, 
some of them have never been opened. 

Nine-tenthsouf them had never been sean 
by the President, bat during the clearing- 
out time Mrs. Cieveland insisted upon ber 
husband’s assistance in the matter o! going 
over the contents of the different pack- 
| agesand helping herto decide upoo the 
metbod of their disposal, since, of course, 
they could notall be taken tothe modest 
little residence to which the househoid 
was avout to remove. 

When the overbauiing began, it was 
found tbat a large nurober of the packages 


nes, many 
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time, overtake the littie Cleveland 
dren. 


| Someof these gifts were accompanied 


think it was tor me!”’ ° 


bv letters from the manufacturers, giving 
very exp'icit directions as to how the med. 
icines wereto be taken. Such gifts, of 
course, always remained unacknowledged, 
since it was easy to see that only selfish 
motives prompted their senders. 

Hundreds of cigars and not «a iittie 
fishing tackle have been sent to Mr. 
Cleveland, while enthusiastic littie boys, 
knowiuog the President's fondness tor 
angling, bad sent him large boxes of 
worms and other bait, sccom pan ying their 
gifts with personally written notes, ex- 
plaining how, in order to secure the 
latter, they bad risen early in the morn- 
ing after a severe rain storm, and 80 on. 

Letters of this kind were always an- 
awered, and the donors of the worms 
warmly thanked for their efforts to aid 
the President in his favorite sport. 

Among the many envelopes and pack- 
ages opened by Mrs. Cleveland were found 
bundreds of photographs accom panied by 
letters fall of pathos. “From a moter to 
® mother’ would sometimes be the in- 
scription on the photograph. 

The mothers evidently thc ught that the 
President and his wife, being themselves 
parents, would treasure the portraite of 
other people’s babies, especially those 
who were named afier them, of which 
latter there were many. 

Sach messages as ‘“‘] have named my 
baby Frances Cieveland Brown,”’ or ‘The 
little boy of which the enclosed photograph 
is a speaking likeness, has the bonor to be 
named efter you Exceliency—he is called 
Grover Cleveland Jones,’’ were found in 
many a ietter siong witb photographs, 
which were freqguentiy framed in hand 
some gilt or enamelied frames. 

The portraits were usually acknow- 
ledged by the President’s private secre- 
tary, after which they were sent up to the 
attic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cieveland found enough 
“lucky” objects ir the attic to preserve 
them from evil for at least a century, if 
there be any virtue in the left hind feet of 
rabbits found in graveyards on a dark 
night, coins, stones, and other articles. 

The mcs‘ unique gifts were those from 
counts:y people of limited or even strait- 
ened means, who doubtless made great 
sacrifices in order to send them. 

Bed quiltsenough to cover dc zene of 
beds of all sizes and patterns had been 
sent by farmore’ wives, some of whom 
wrote letters explaining that each bit of 
patchwork was a picce ofa dress worn by 
themeei ves and their neighbors. 

In certain instances these crazy patecb- 
work quilts were embellished with the 
finest of handsewing and embroidery, 
which must bave been the ruin of more 
than one pair of eyes. 

Home kniited socksand stockings for 
the President, his wile, and the three lit- 
tie girls were enclosed, too, with the pack- 
ages. 

There were aiso found to b3 few hyma- 
books and Bibies, some of which had evi 
dentiy been in use for many years. In 
these, numerous verses an‘ passages were 
underscored by the donors, who were 
country clergymen or religious ‘‘crank-.’ 
Dolis and playthings of every description 
for the children were in great abundance. 

Most of those had been opened on ar- 
rival, the senders, who were frequentiy 
young people, thanked, and after an in- 
apection by the Cleveland chiidren, re 
legated to the attic, to be brought down tw 
the nursery when occasion and space per- 
mitted, or to wait ontii the little girls had 
“grown up’’ to them. 

Musical instruments were greatiy in 
evidence in thé attic. Horns, jewsbarps, 
music boxes, violins, and bagp!pes—the 
latter sent by Scottish: Americans— would 
have turned the White House into « 
pandemonium, bad they not been care- 
faily put away on arrival. 

It is stated that the Executive Mansion 
would have been entirely furnished with 
pianos of different makes, had Mrs. Cleve- 
land eeen fil to accept the many proffered 
gifts of this description. 

Alreacy the garret has begun to take on 
an air of home. likeness, if large, unopened 
packages, pieces of furniture wrapped in 
stiff paper or wadding, can give it that 
look. 

For ere the Clevelands had turned over 
the mansion to their predec-ssuors, large 
parcels addressed to ‘President McKia 
ley” or “Mra. McKinley, wife of the Pre- 
dent” began to arrive, and were immetia 
tely carried by the sé: vants to the att 

The most inconvenient presents receis 
ed by the President's family are aaime.« 
such as white micé, puppies, kittens 
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Scientific and Useful. 





CLar Tit #4 —An inventor bas produced 
aciay Shingie for Louse rocfing, which 
be cisims cas bs manufactured at siigit 
expensesnd is very durable. it is said 
thet the mecninery for making these 
shingies ie on hand, and that contracts 
whi soon be entered into to supply them 
by the mi! lion. 

Urinizisa Wave Powrer —A German 
bas construted « novel bost, which is de- 
sigeed to utilize the motion of the 
Waves asa propulsive power. Two flat- 
bottomed scows are fastened, one each 
side of the boat, by huge hinges, and the 
motion given ihem by the waves in com- 
mun'ceted tos iever, which moves a fly 
wheel, which in turns moves the paddle 
wheela. The rougher the sea, the faster 
the Doet ges. 


Fiy Parex -—Fiy paper can be made 
thus: Teke pyiethrum roseuin, cover with 
wer in sullavie vesnei, ciceed, and 
gradually bring to s boil, keeping it there 
long enough to extract the poisonous prin- 
cipie. About haif bour wilido. Let cool 
and then siraia. Soak thick paper with it 
andlei it dry. A London druggist has 
jast received a patent on this. It is not 
poisonous to human belogs or domesti- 
cated snidaale 

ToCigas Wat Parser —(1) Toremove 
Maines Of meike Where people uave rested 
thelr heads op wail papers, mix pipe-clay 
with water to the cousistency of cream, 
lay tom the #pot, and aliow it to remain 
till the following day, when it may be 
eas.iy removed with a penknife or brush. 
(2) Cat cf the crast of a loaf of bread 
aad rub the wall with a lump of the 
bread; this will remove a great deal of the 
abt 

Patxtina —Machines for painting large 
surfaces heve now been in successful ure 
for some time, their first extensive em- 
ployment bwing, if we remeu:ber rightly, 
for the decoration of the World's Fair 
buliding at Coicago. i” these machines 
the paint te projected ina fine spray by 
means Of en air biast. It is rather curious 
that es machine on this same principle ia 
aow being used for removing paint from 
metallic and other surfaces. This latter 
machine is in reality a sad blast anparatus 
which by *siwpie attrition will remove 
paiatat the rate of one square ivot in two 
minutes. 
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Farm and Garden. 





SH eonisa —The sooner 
farmer prepares cheap and comtortable 
eheddirg and feeding accommodations 
for his surplus stock and commences the 
study of aystematic feeding, and puts it 
inte practice, by consuming through the 
means of the berd and flock the hay and 
corn produced on the farm, the sooner 
will the resl and poweibie benefits of agri- 
eultareée on the farina be realized, 


the common 


Disease —When the flock herd is 
subject to some contagicvua disease, the 
practice ie to remove the bick animals to 
anew incation. The proper plan is to re- 
move thoes that are weil, leaving the 
Gisease Where it Originsted, asa Change to 
fresa ground of ine sick 
hetes incre #paece and 
to. get of 
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Additions to Clubs can be made at any time 
It ia not required that all members of a Club 
loraft, 


ADVERTISING KATES FURNISHED ON APPLI- 


on if not very marked; 
pleasant to harbor even the suspicion. 


take to be not only the first law of pre- 
social stability and national strength. 
It is here that man differs so widely 


from the lower animals, which recognize 


at an age tw fight their own battles. 


i Copy One Year ..... a eee ‘2 ) The whole nature of human life de- | 

2 Coptes One Year... ..-6-eeeeecees 00 : 

4 Copies One Year, and One to getter-up mands a system of independence, One 
GE CRED ence ceneessevecsecace 6.00 person has constantly to be giving an- | 


other a help over diflicult and uneven 
ground, and the advanced party pauses 
now and again to encourage and assist 
And, if we are to look 
for mutual help in our walk through 
life, itis to the family that we should 
firstof allturn. It that what 
one might almost call the unselfishness 


the laggards. 


is here 





On Family Affection, 


Family affection, like patriotism, in 


volves a certain amount of exclusive- 
ness. Not that the patriot or the do 
mesticated man draws a narrow circle 
around himeelf, and declares that all 


within is admirable and all without does 
not matter—that the home or the coun 
try is to be an isolated unit, independ 
ent of the thousands of 
which goto make up the world. 
home-loving not have 
small a heart as to be unable to find a 
place in it for those whom no blood ties 
unite to him; it is no part of the pa 
triot’s duty to the 
“contemptible”? with the noun “alien.”’ 
Yet there muat, 
some instinct of exclusiveness and well- 


units 


The 


other 


man need #0) 


couple adjective 


we would submit, be 


marked partisanship in home-life on the 
smaller scale, and patriotism 
larger. For it is not given to human 
beings to be entirely comprehensive. It 
is an admirable enough sentiment to 
say, “The world is my country and 
mankind my brethren;’’ but too 
great diffusiveness leads to a vanishing- 
point. If you water the milk so gener- 
ously that it shall go round to every one 
who asks, the chances are that in the 
end it will be undistinguishable from 
water; and, if affection is not a fixed 
quantity like milk, its quality is such 
that it is equally capable of being weak- 


on the 


are 


ened by too great diffusion, 

The world and its community have 
often been compared with a series of 
circles large and small. Here they in- 
tersect each other, there they just touch, 
in another case they are superimposed, 
with the edges of the larger showing all 
round the edges of the smaller, and all 
in one comprehensive 


are contained 


ring. Such an illustration belps to point 
amoral to the duties of family life. If 
your life is a little circle away to the 
east, let us say, what concern have you 
in another little circle lying 
west” You have but to look at your 
plan to see that, if you do not touch 
the 
through other circles, and that, 
a position where you will, there is al 


extreme 


westerly circle direct, you do so 


taking 


ways a point of contact to be found. 
But it is clear that, if you make your 
reckoning in circles, you get a concen 
tration of interest within each circum 
ference line, and the smallest circle of 
all is that of the family. Here, 
the nature and reasoning, the 
interest ought to be the most intense. 


life is indeed the unit of the 


by all 


laws of 


Family 


of partiality comes in. 
If you are as ready to help Tom, 
Dick, 


family, there is every prospect that you 


or Ilarry as one of your own 
will help no one at all, for all your time 
will be occupied in trying to determine 
Not 


that you should avoid giving a hand to 


which is the most deserving case. 


Tom, Dick, or Harry, if you have one 
free; but remember always that your 
first duty is to those within the smallest 
circle inhabit. We but 
think that what is often dismissed as 
parochialism is an virtue, 
and that one does not rest under a last- 


you cannot 


instinctive 


ing obligation to the town or country 
Which has given one birth or a long 
sOjOUrNINg- place, :; 

It seems unreasonable that the claims 
of family affection should need an ad- 
yet, 
originally hinted at, who seem to think 
that a preferential affection for 
family does violence to the principle of 
comprehensiveness, there are those who | 
from pettiness of | 
disposition, or from an illegitimate am- 
But what is 
life rich 
and full as these ties—the preferential 
claim of father, mother, brothers, sis- | 


vocate; in addition to those we | 


one’s | 


from carelessness, 


bition, belittle family ties. 


there which tends to make 80 


ters, husband, wife, or children, to 
one’s interest and affection? It is a 
natural and an inherited instinct, the 


lose of which deprives existence of half 
its sweetness and light. In early life it 
is seldom wanting. 

Instinet untrammelled by reason is 
unerring, and the child’s affections are 
a matter of course, and ef the first order 
So the 
neglectful parents are the excep- 


Karly family life indeed in all its 


of self-preservation, heartless 
and 
tion. 
phases has much poetry in it. It is 
when children are beginning to grow 
that difficulties 
estrangements 


into thinking beings 


arise and commence. 


Where this is the case, it must be ad- 


that the fault 
the parental discipline. Too much harsh- 


mitted too often lies in 
ness or too great lenience have sown the 
seed of family dissensions, that have 
ripened into passive aversion, if not 


open hostility. But there are prodigal 
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For family life and family affection we 


servation, but one of the first laws of 


no ties after the offspring have arrived | 


| may become, we shall never get beyond 


| tion. 


less for giving our hearts to our family 


instead of asserting it, shows perhaps | delicate and deserving of more sym- 
that the change, if any, that is going | ! 
yet itis not 


| pathy than popular feeling allows; sti!! 
| Worse is it where members of the family 
| of a man who has arrived at an appre- 
ciation of good taste and pride in his 
integrity are dissulute, vulgar, social 
| SCApegraces, 

Worst of all are the people who, hav- 
ing not the slightest family pride or 
affection themselves, deliberately trade 
upon these virtues in others—the pa- 
| rents who, in lazy scampishness, sponge 
on their children, the children who 
wring a disgraceful living out of the 
tortured hearts of parents. It is impos- 
sible to shut one’s eyes to this fearful 
abuse of family affection. We should 
not like to advance the belief 
responsibility can ever cease towards a 


recklessly-incorrigible worthless member 
of a family, or that he can ever quite 
sink into the general mass of the sub- 
merged and lose his family individual- 
ity; but unquestionably there does come 
a time in many a family circle when 
giving way to the selfishness and vicious 
of the of the 


indulgence ‘wastrel’ 


house is little less than complicity in | 
wrong-doing. The man who allows him- | 


self to be tricked by an arrant rogue is 
not wholly free from the approach of 


the roguery which his weakness has 
made possible. 

| Happily, family affection is, com- 
| paratively, not often concerned with 


these difliculties of black sheep and in- 
human parents. Ordinarily, though 
there may be a good deal of pettiness 
and disagreement, caused by the clash- 


ing of wills in a narrow circle, there is 


the need for a preferential family affec- 
It is surely an admirable pride 
that leads us to believe our parents or 
brothers or sisters are, on the whole, 
better than the parents, brothers, and 
sisters of anybody else—that makes us 
fondly exaggerate the wit of a brother, 
the beauty of a sister, the charm of a 
mother! We do not love the world the 
in a spirit of enthusiasm, Though 
temperament will always govern the 
amount of demonstrativeness which af- 
fection exhibits, under all temperaments 
there should exist a sense of responsi- 


that all | 


Correspondence. 





G. G. F.—The «ack but ix a wind instru- 
mentof the trumpet «pectes, capable of being 
drawn out to different lengths, and, perhaps, 
identical with the modern trombone, which is 
said to have been modelled ty the Italians 
from an ancient one exeavated at Pompeii, 
and which on tts first introduction into Eng- 
land was called a sackbut. 


Fiuinty.—The custom is «aid to have 
originated in a statute published by the Scot- 
tish Parliament in the vearlo6, which ordains 
that a lady may propame to “the man she 
likes,” and that if he refuses ber, be must pay 
| “ane hundredity pundi«.” The statute also 
counsels thre man that if be can make it ap- 
| pear that be is engaged, then he shall be 
free, 


(. M. S.-—-Of the origin of music no cer- 
tain knowledge can be olAained, nor is it easy 
| to determine what it wae in it« primitive state. 
It was in all probability coeval with man, and 
it may almost be assumed that vocal music 
preceded that of instruments, The first traces 
of the art were found in kaypt, where it was 
undoubtedty carried to « high degree of per- 
fection. 


W. G.— Yes, finding nine peas in a pod 
bas a superstition attached to it. Nine is the 
chief of the three mystical numbers. Five 
and three are the others, According to Vytha- 
then 


goras man ia « full chord eight notes 
comes deity. Love ia the deity that comes 
with your nine peas. So jay the podon the 


door-sill, and the first young inan who #tepe in 
is your fated cavalicr —s0 runes the fable. 


A. R. R.—The word “yacht” is unques 
tionably to be traced to the off Danish *“jagt, 
Ineaning a vessel for the climae of Others, such 
as the capture of pirat and smugglers, Ana 
matter of course, «peed waein them a prime 
essential, and the same property being largely 
aimed atin pleasure-crafts, the original menn- 
ing of the word was gradually widened until 
it caine to be defined ae “a light and elevantiy- 
furnished vessel, used either for private par- 
ties of pleasure, or a8 a vessel Of wlate to convey 
princes, ete., from one lace to another,” or, 
“a sea-golng vessel used only for plensure- 
trips, racing, and the like.” 


family loyalty underneath. And we] A. B. C.--We prefer not to offer our 
think, however broad and altruistic we | "e®¢e™ advice respecting Nnancial invest- 
’ gach hy ments. Anything we might say on the point 


would be of a perfectly bumdrum character. 
Broadly spenking, satisfactory investments 
divide themselves into two classes first, local 
investments, over which the investor bas some 
personal control, such as « business of his own 
or a business that he can influence, and, sec- 
ondly, guaranteed Government Investments, 
that approach as near ae possible to matety. 
Whether any one chooses one or other of these 
forins of Investment depends chiefly upon 
personal character, A toan who has the busi- 
ness instinct will keep bis money under his 
own control, using it as an auxiliary to his 
shrewdness and industry. He will be con- 
vinced that he can make far better use of his 
money on his own account than any board of 
financiers will make on his behalf. On the 
other band, men without business energy and 
women without a knowledge of the world 
should think, first, secondly, and thirdly, of 
safety. Government stock and corporation 
loans usually are safe Investments; but we 
must altogether decline to recommend foreign 





bility for one’s family, the idea of sus- 
in 


tained mutual indebtedness; and no 


way can life be more naturally enriched 

than by the preservation and cultivation 

of family sympathy. 
—— i — 6 —< 


Aw ideal is not a mere imagination of 


what is or what may be; itis a concep- 
tion of what should be—of something | 
nobler than we have yet seen and better 
than we have done; and, when this con- 
ception takes form in the mind, though 
no external law may prescribe it, though 
no public opinion may espouse it, it 
speedily involves what may be a social 
law in the future, and what must be a | 
private law for ourselves. 





Iv we struggle to overcome a fault or 


the river which has received his name. 


stocks and loans, which tulght at almost any 
moment be most seriously atlected by political 
complications at present unforeseen, lo not 
speculate unless the enterprise in one that you 
ean affect by your own #kill and industry. 


PW. F.—Henry Hudson, the naviga- 
tor, Was first employed by a company of Lon 
don mperchants to seareh for the north-west 
passage in 140, when be «alled in a small 
vessel with a crew of only ten menand a boy 
to the east of Crreeniand, lat. ©, where 
he was stopped by ice, After three 


const 


months of 


| fruitiess exploration be returned to buogland, 


when he sailed again, April 2), 14m, hoping to 
find the passage between 
Spitzbergen, but again hindered by ice, 
not being able to vet to the enstward of the 
former Jand. On April 6, 140, he began an- 


Nova Zembla and 


wae 


other vogage to the north-enet of Awia, sailing 


from Amsterdam in the service of the butch 
Kast India Company. His crew being unable 
| to endure the climnate, be sailed for liuvis 


Straits, but came to the American const in lat. 


14. Sailing south he discovered the mouth of 


Iiuvy- 


sons and prodigal daughters, who resist : 
to resist a temptation, and succeed, the 


time comes when we all 
commit the wrong; the self-restraint is | 
enter into the true free- 


the utmost influence for good that a 


lose desire to 


parent’s care can exert, and who by fate 
link in the 
chain of family life, and cause sorrow 


or circumstances break a 


and we 
dom, where desire and duty are one. 


over, 


and heartache. The causes indeed are 
manifold, but the results are one. 





Though it is of the essence of family THERE is a proverb which says that, 


affection that it should stick to parents, “when pain ends, gain ends too,’’ which 


brothers, or sisters, through fair report means essentially that the best part of 





community, and utility as well as in 
«tinct demand its preservation in the 
fullest deyres And family life is neces 
anily dependent upon family affection 


, 
etimes temple btonusk whether | 


‘ } f ‘ } 7 t) 


“= ( i i} if 


it once was The fact that we ask 


or foul, and that they should be loved, life—the real gain of it--is in the 
not because they are good, but because struggle and the aspiration rather than 
they are blood-relations, it must be ac- 1m the attainment 

knowledged that it is often exceeding], az 


j ‘ % ' ; 


‘ 


Filly circum tual and habit 148 well been lescribed 


position much more | as second nature. 


| land, Fox Channel ¢ 


ing sailed up theriver to the head of naviga- 
tion, and explored it in @ tomt for some miles 
farther, and afterwards followed the 
south as far as Chesapenke ay, be returned to 
England. In April, 1610, be began bis fourth 
voyage with twenty-.bree #allors, passing in 
June and July through the «trait aud into the 
bay which now bears his natwne. Finding, 
however, that this did not give bim an open 
route westward, he reseived to winter there 
and resumed explorations in the spring. His 
provisions ran short, and he wae compeited to 
return. It is said that he tnenautiously «de 

clared in their destitute condit 
have to leave some behind and in a mutiny he 


coust 


lon be would 


was seized and placed ith hie son and seven 


others who remained faithful to him in an 
open boat, and abandoned if fate Wane re 
enled by one of the t or ind mt 


tior 


Hudson of Routl 


Strait, and enst 


xtende north 
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IN THE OLD KOSE-GARDEN. 





BY L. M. 


Even, when rose* are ove r-biowing 
And this ie all of the tale I know 


ou may hear a steg in the old rose-garden, 


\\ bere the cream was broken so long ago. 


wwh the paths where the lilles are shining, 
Where passionate roses Hinshinthe gloom, 


\hen whispering winds oer the inoor come 
sighing, 

she passes, lo waitin her peerless bioom., 

valleys the mists are 


Vhen up frowns the 


drifting. 
shrouding the earth and the beav nein gray, 
When the to an old-time 


trysting 
You mays bear a *tep, if you pass that way. 


“ilence is deep, 


Wan grows ber face with a yearning sorrow, 
“ets in the touch of along despair, 
Holding her hands toan empty greeting. 
just! Dis ber step on the broken stair. 
ver when roses are over-blowing, 
When length ning over 
Jet; 
i dream of a step in the old rose-garden, 
ta fair fair face that will waiting be. 


Essie’s Choice. 


BY L. J. 


shadows are 


Vn 


ISIE leaves Germany on Saturday. 
4 Ve it will be best in every 
4 way —ch, Sarah?” and the speaker, 
bandseame man, laying downa 
etter, turned inquiringly to his wife—a 
resh-colored young wowan, with dark 
eyes, smoothly plaited hair, and a some- 
chat decided mouth and chin. 

Phe lady made no reply, busied herselt 
nervously with the Dreakfast-equipage; 
her hands trembled, and a little stream ot 
trickled along the snowy table- 


, vem 


i rrane 


ollee 
cloth. 

lhe Doctor looked at the widening #tain 
ind then at bis wife in consterna- 
tion: but Sarah was not even aware of the 
mishap, and her husband, impressed by 
bestirred himself to 


SOME 


circiimstance, 
discover the reason, 
‘Dear, dear!” he ejaculated, a disagree- 
forcing itself upon his 
inind thathis wife's ideas and his own 
reno longer in aonison. “Dear, dear!” 
and his brown sunburnt face became 
clouded with doubt and perplexity. How 
odd women were, even the most sensible 
! Why, only Jast night 
came to an abrupt 
ond, for, moet amazing thing ot all, Sarah, 
his dear strong-minded Sarah, was 
tually erying. Vo throw his newspaper 
down and draw his little wife to his side 
is the work of a moment. 
hi« favorite name for his wife 
Jet me hear what 


this 


conviction 


thle 


“we 


of them 
llere his reflections 


ac- 


* Lassie’ 
moved 
bother!’ 
sarah, quickly ashamed of her weak- 
s, dried her eyes, and tried her hardest 
vade hisquestioning. Wutthe Doctor, 
trnild, was persistent; he had too much 
take to let matters rest ax they were. 
‘No we must thrash this out,’ he said 
ely. “Is it Kxsie, whom you promised 
love and weleome? It you wish to 
iw back, say so and have done with it!’ 


en “come 


a} 
ne 


wnd the cold stern tones pierced his 
e's heart. 

sarah bither lips, the rich color fled, 
en swiftly mantled her cheeks more 
lliantly than ever, She was a proud 
t-contained woman; and yet, from the 


i Doctor Hillyard had madeherhis wite 


o years before, her obedience and de- 
tion had never faltered. Remember. 
this, the Doctor vose and, pushing 
de his untasted treakfast, laid his 
nd kindly but firmly upon his wife's 

oulder. 

‘Is it distastetul to you-—-I see it; and 


tthe girl is motherless, fatherless, like 
urself. Why, lassie,” he went on ina 
lerent tone, “itis not like you! Your 
isband’s beloved andonly sister! Why 
/you grudge ber house-room 7?” 

Why? Bitterly Sarah Hilyard asked 
wrself the question. tichard, ber hhus- 
ind, would never comprehend her rea- 
on. Dut the instinet obedience tri- 
tuphed, though heart and soul 


of 


rebelled 


the prospect. 


, Richard, Iexsie must come: 


so neo 

ni would be miserable elee, and then I 
ld be miserable too.’ she said, with 

nceonscious pathos, 

The Doctor bent down and gave her one 
luke th tt } ayeypes a“ etl 
| j ‘ } + and 

eer Wm 
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affectionately to his wife. The little bed- 
room up-stairs—he had peeped into it on 
his way down —-looked exceedingly pretty 
and inviting. 

Essie used to be fond of flowers, and 
it was Sarah who had gathered and placed 
them there. Dear Sarah—what a capital 
manager she was! Ah, he had teena 
bachelor long enough to appreciate her 


merits ! 
So, in a very contented frame of mind, 


the Doctor drove along the white country 
road; but, as he neared the town of Pen- 
manmawr, his pulses quickened, and he 
grew as eager and excited asabheoy. Kasie 
was a child of thirteen .when he had seen 
her last—lank, forlorn, miserable. 

liow she had clang tohim at parting! 
What a wrench it had been to let her go! 
But, necessity knowing no law, brother 
and sister had bowed to the inevitable. 

A good education was all that the young 
man could ensure her. His own prospects 
were ot a humble description——the msalest 
sum that was left atter providing tor her 
five years’ sojourn in Germany had pro- 
cured him a practice in a Wele#h village, 
Which afforded a livelihood, it it did not 
allow scope for ambition. A sacrifice? 
Nota bit of it! 

The Doctor had never looked at it in 
that light; and his age and the death of 
his father and mother had now constituted 
him less the girl’s brother than her guard- 
ian. Happily he had a home at last to 
offer her, and would be under hi« 
protection until she exchanged it for one 
of her own. 

Up and down the platform the Doctor 
paced, cogitating and building castles in 
the air. The village was dull and quiet: 
butina few years’ time he would buy a 
practice in London, tor he had amaseed a 
few hundreds already. 

He would keep his carriage; Eomie 
should go into society. Small country 
practitioner though he was, Richard Hil- 
yard never forgot that he bore an old and 
honorable name, and was bornand bred a 
gentleman. 

He did not, he could not torget that fact 
when the train steamed inte the «tation 
and Essie stood by his side. A flower ot 
rare growth she seemed amidst the «rowd 
of homely Welsh passengers—a slight 
graceful girl, with large hazel eyes and a 
wealth of golden brown hair framing a 
small exquisite face. Both hands were 
quickly in his. 

“Dick, dear Dick —together at last {" ex- 
claimed a sott musical voice; and then the 
Doctor gazed at his sister with pride and 
astonishment. 

This was Essie, then! The child had 
developed into a beautitul girl Ab, the 
carriage and practice in elgravia seemed 
singularly appropriate! 

Her brother sighed a little as he placed 
her in the old-fashioned gig; «ordid reali- 
ties seemed to press upon him all at onee 

his sinall means and humble sarround- 
ings. 
givings, her eyes wandered around eur- 
veying the mountain heights admsiringly. 

They were nearing Dwygyfyichi now, 
Dick told her. Then the village wae left 
behind —an inn, twogeneral sheope=, and a 


she 


essie was troubled try me sasech mix- 


cluster of cottages—and presently the 
Doctor pointed out his home. 

“That is Bron-y-craig.” he «aid. And 
issie saw ahonse built of white «tens 


standing by itselt, with a flower-garden in 
front, the sea stretching tar away in the 
distance, and brown heather-clad moun- 
tains like huge sentinal« guarding the 
That ix Kron 
is my 


v- 


ile 


dwelling on either side. 
craig,” he repeated; “and that 
standing at the door—that ix Sarah” 

The girl slipped one of ber hand« ints 
her brother’s. Dick's letter had told her 
80 little. 

Sarah was Dick's wife and her «i#ter-in- 
Jaw, but she was still actually a «tranger. 

Her brother divined her thought«, pat- 
ted her encouragingly upon the shoulder, 
and then a moment later she was helped 
down from the high gig, and Sarah, ad- 
Vancing, in a few well-chosen worde wel 
comed her home. 

Mrs. Hilyard accom panied her presently 
to her room, and hovered aLout with prim 
courtesy. breathed freely 
when she was alone, but her countenance 


kissie ore 


lengthened visibly. 





Then, shaking off her degeression, «he 
bathed her face, and ran lightly down tiv 
stairs to take her place at the tea-ta 

Days—weeks passed awas blem is 
first Impression did not change, t Z 
her sister i-law and he eit ‘ ; 

et te 

: - 4 
to learn or assist. ‘The 


| her eyes; nothing she did stterupted 


| 
' 
i 
i 


| cumstances aided in developing. 


| nately the girl 


As he set off, the Doctor waved hix hand do came up to her rigid standard ot excel- 


lence. 

So Easie nervously desisted; but torta- 
had resources’ which cir- 
Music, 


| sketching, and writing—for she was of a 


| literary turn-—absorbed 





her time; and 
then, in theevening, there was Dick. Ab, 
what sweeter at the end of his busy day 
than to play tohim in the gloaming! 
Then, when the lights came, there wer+ 
eager animated discussions —the topics of 


| the hour, the last new book —for Dick pro- 


eured this luxury at least for his sister. 

And Sarah was silent. The restricted 
bent on her homely inelastic mind would 
not permit her toexpand under this new 
influence. The needs of the body, the re- 
quirements of the household, the use of 
the needle—only such things in Sarah's 
opinion should concern women.  Volities, 
public matters, books were outside of 
their province. 

Sarah enunciated this doctrine once to 
Kasie in the early days of her arrival. 
The girl shook her head; she recognized 
the futility of arguinent, and said nothing, 
only wondered—dimly wondered. Surely 
aman needed something more! It was 
something however which a lack of cul- 
ture could never supply. Poor Sarah--it 
wasabitter hour when that convention 
stole into her breast! And the Doctor 
guessed nothing of the truth. Sarah wa« 
seldous: demonstrative—she was 
now then ever; and Essie was happy, he 
saw, and enjoyed abundance ot leisure. 

As the spring advanced, Essie learned 


lens =e 


to spend her leisureout of doors, and 
sketch-book in band, she would ramtrle 
about the country, halting where her 


fancy dictated. 

Sarah offered no objection, the girl was 
outot her way. and she rather encouraged 
such expeditions. So Essie tollowed her 
bent without let or hindrance, a child in 


love of freedom and pleasure. 

Shortly however the Doctor forbade 
these solitary wanderings. It wax all 
very well while the mountains were ten- 
anted only by sheep; but, as the tourist 
season had begun, he demurred, on the 
seore of propriety. 

‘Too busy himself to spare much time at 
home, he urged his wife to act as Essie’ 
chaperon. The girl had seen very little of 
the country, after all, and would benefit 
by the change and exercixe. 

Mrs. Hilyard’s face assumed a some- 
what stolid expression; she did not dis- 
sent, but determined to find a way out of 
the difficulty. should marry; it 
would be tar better for her to settle down 
in a home of her own than to destroy the 
coustort of another woman's, Lewis Ka- 
ven evidently admired the girl -he could 
solve the difliculty. 

Honest, slightly provincial in appear- 
ance, wholly in love, Lewis placed him 


Eessie 


selfin Mrs. Ililyard’s hands only tos 
giadly, and with her encouragement tact 
court to the pretty dainty girl whos be 
hoped to win tor his wite, Exsie accepting 
his shy attentions in complete ignorance 
of his cherished ambition. 

Mfer indulgence would soon have ended 
could she have divined his motives. A 
it was, she learned to look upon him a= a 
friend, singing and chattering te him 


evening after evening inp a careless girlish 


| fashion, 


The Doctor attached no importanes 


his visits. Lewis was a connexion of hi- 


wite’s— an honest lad, a landholder, and a 
capital farmer; but any thought of hits a= 
ahuseband for entered his 


bead, until Sarah one day announced the 


Icssie never 


| engagement. 


but the Doctor did not know the «i 
eumstances that had led to the engage 
ment. Iteame about in this way. Mre. 
Hilyard had been in a peculiarly irritatle 
Nervous, 


trame of mind for some time. 


far from well, the girl’s good spirits and 


| absence of responsibility fretted and ar 
noyed her. 
kesie singing atthe piano, bis«ie seri! 


| all, 


Ling verses for hours, and worst crime of 


Essie entertaining visitors in 


drawing-room, Sarah had never yet 


learnt to do, were becoming intoleratil 


as 


she could not, would not consent to be« 


cipher in her own house. bssie should 
play with Lewis no lonyer, he <he 
“peak that very day; and Iawi 
and was retused with gentle but d 
sigeuiity 

Mrs. Slilyard met the young su 

th a hopeless look on his face, be 

. sy to the door He e7 

‘ and ! { 

: aye, if tat 
“uimed her culminated at this u 


. : J . | her aperlogies 
spite of her eighteen years, with a child's | 
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she watched the fair slender girl, whee 
proud surprised eyes metherown. Angry 
words and bitter taunts 
lips, and bawie learned at last Sarah's truv 


beneath the 


issued from her 


setitimmetit=, and shrank lasts 
of a pralous woman's furv. 
my kin, but 
Oh. I understand 
atda torrent of 


“Leow ix mot he i net im 


etenigh * well" 
she cried 
words« feolleowend 


quite 
passionately, 
biting, cruel, bitter. 

Lewis «trende to Sarah's side and «hook 
her reughly thy the arm. 

“How dare you «peak so!" he exelaim 
ed in «tern indignation. ‘What 
fat Sarah broke in harshly 

“A Wetman wants her 
it i+ stem ple enough!" she exclainied, 


harm 
home to herself 


She began now however to repent of her 
creat bees ret. 

Baeie wank into her chair: she 
nerverdd and trembling in every 
bawix watehbed her tor a moment, then be 


Was un 
litnl> 


tell ageom bix knees by the girl's side and 
her hand« kisses: threry bee 
gradually imprixoned them in his strong 
cla=p-. 


covere«l with 


“J willlowe von amd care for you, darl 
ing. as lomy ax I live; only give me the 
right to guard amd protect you! he said 
hu«k ils 

And sarah had her wish bixsie anmel 
lew ix wax engaged. 

Voor Fesie poor Lewis! Speedily did 
the girl repent of her weaknesx=. She 
could net draw back however 

Lewis youme, Kaxxie retired] to her room, 


leaving Sarah to explain beer abesertpee ter 
the [bew-teor 


Mre. Hilward sought her sister-in-law 
the next morning, and carried ber point 
suceresfully. ke-ie was too young, ten 


ieee e geerrieneeni tr resist. Defore Sarah lett 
her. she was doubly pledged to carry ont 
her contract. net threats, carried 
the dav thix time; and Essie, accepting 
and of 
after a litth- while bade her go, then, sink 


Tears, 


overtures parce, 
ing agen her knees, she buried her tace in 
her hanmd«. It was allover; 
appeal te ltiek after that; she must endure 


she could met 


her fate 
Weeks passed, and Easie regained some 
, A her usual «pirits. Omecee tree of the 
bevwuse. Sarah, her very engayvement al 


meet, were forgotten asx the soft mirounmiain 
air weed herto peace and watted away 
her deperession. 


lewis was so good, sounobtrusive, that, 


|after a time, the girl began te view her 


Ihe 
bossie hiadd been cpuiek 


engagement with resignation. was a 

gemtioran at heart 

te ack now lexige that. 
Sn accepted lover, <0 far from presum 


ing om bhix ge rition, bis bearing towards 


her “wa taarked by the pcs cleliente re 
spent. the homage he might have ad 
lreweend to a queen. 

Her brother noted this factapprovingl!y 
th -cagt © was teot a little surprised] at the 
4 } t, as the young tan 

eractes ‘ ry fo MUM pr ieheons mae 1 bees breed 
einige seeeae baer Did nrcot feed ecabled caper 
te fite-rtiere 

Piee le eteor interested biniself in tu 
err tas Pe, ated @ ik ing pera tips beet ween 
thy as Bs Tigetee fitites &@ Waren fr , 
-! beste = enyvagetnent tinally 
ing @ «nares rigermteslaticnny ter bee 
PreeAteer 

sarah = se tal all this time had ‘ 
inne ptionmainhe. for she Was anxious t 
‘ t ate tt e-tseeor ‘ beerr biarebas 
aut «= t Col thaee Drewet 

abe lelias time 
te - } hissed comer], 

4 at - tat i ~tee ftenr - 
nr we r fear 

a gg fs 
fearing t a, sbie f 
hee an ati ‘ tage tlie j ; 
ths -s 
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proud dark face, brilliant eyes, and weli- 
chiselied features. The gir! noted ail this, 
then resumed her painting, trasting that 
the intrader would soon disappear. 

He had no intention of coing 80 ap 
parently, for he lit a cigar, puffed at it for 
a few momenta, and then threw it away 
angrily, ae if not to his liking; (hen, open- 
ing bis pocket-book, he busied bimself 
with its contents, whilst bis frown deep 
ened and hie brow grew biecker every 
moment 

E\nie began to feel distinctiy uneomfort- 
abie; a iitile thicket Lia ber from sight, 
bat through the leaves she could wateh 
the stranger's proceedings 

“Woatan abominecie tem,er be has,"’ 
she mueed— ‘worse even than Sarab’s!' 

His letters were soon pul away, and 
Estie fancied that she heard a «trong ex- 
clamatior ; she again turned her head al 
thie and bent ever ber easel. Tie girl «was 
a trifie alarmed. 

She feared it weuld be aakward if he 
became aware «of her ecrutioy, and weuid 
giacly have eecaped, but to dw #9 she 
would bave to pees the obnoxious 
stranger. Soe fovuld walla iilile, he was 
ciearly too restiess to remain paesive in 
the sunshine 

Presentiy Easie beard the crunching of 
stones, but she would not pee; agein; 
sondry splashes sounde) in the water, 
then some stoves struck against (be (troes, 
and one, larger than the rest, whistied 
whistied over her shou! derand sped right 
through her can va. 

With a sbriek the girl reshed from ber 
retreat, shaking with terror and anger. 

“How dare you?’ sbe panted breath 
lesely. ‘Such cebavicr is dangerous and 
abominable!’ 

In diamay the young man started to 
hia feet. 

“Good heavene!"’ he exciai!med 
I etruck you?’ be added anxicusty. 

“No; but I might bave been killed, 
though,” the girl anewered incignantiy. 
“The stone just shavid my head, and 
went through the tower.”’ 

“Through the tower?’ he echoed. “i 
never saw you till this moment Tirough 
the tower? Whatdo you mean?’ 

‘Come and see,’ she anewered curtiy, 
leading the way into the littie thicket; 
apd in an instant the overturned case! 
and the damaged canves met bis view. 

“You were here all (he time, nol pass 
ing by,-e8 | tmegined 7?) be said, inohing 
at the girl with positive dislike. 

“Yesu—I saw you land,” she acknos! 
edged atifll sy. 

“Well, it is your own fault, then. A 
cough, a sneezes even, and | should have 
cleared out pretty promptly,” was the 
cool ree porse, 


“‘hiave 


Easie gathbere!) her proporty yelber 
and prepared t) depart 

“A genileman, orany rgttintaced per 
aon, Would EX press regret ‘'sieean!l with 
atern dignity, poimting te the ruined 
painting An insole “ @ Curved the 
atrarngere® jij* wt thie, etc ehe went on 
victousiy— “But, from what lt bave ob- 


served, | must comelud 
at large, or, least, extremes 
mentaily.’ 

“*}] think I should have bad sull 


e® you are a itunatic 


dencient 


intelligence cr good breeding to act (ier 
entiy in your cast he etorted drily 
and, raising bis cap, be etrode away, 
pushed his boat Into (he water, and dieap 
peared from sight 

Kasie stauippedt ber foot with pass) 

“Dick wes right,’"’ sbe murmured 


“wandering ty myself is @ great risk. A 


sentieman indeei! i have encountered 
the worst form of touriset.”’ 

Beruarad Lowedtale, the obnoxious 
stranger, having teken vj fis quarters 


in the neight« rhood, Eeste came across 
bim repeateidiv—now in the Syuchaut 
Pass, at another time in the Peiry Gen. 
Tbe girl shunned these spots and scaled 
Moel Lys Surely om that lonely emi- 
nence she wiht safely escape Lim! 

Essie had climbed the heathery lLeigtts 
goon after breakfast, when a high wind 
sprung up, W5ic. caused her to descend 
in a sudden seit! manner. 

Down, down she flew, ber cap and sub- 
shade were blown away, and, Blinded by 
her streaming bair, she was forced along 


at a rate of speed that deprived her of 


breath and resistance. Fa*ter—laste 
then a gust wilder than the rest blew her 
nto Lowedaie’s armse— Lowecaie, who was 
u 3 be ana ase - 
aAe 

“4 - 
KF saie tf wa ox a 
tendere er thanks anc aj zics 
wer ho poesitie to cherish reeentment at 


‘ 


such a moment, for nota vestige of cig 


nity wae left. 
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“I clung to you very fiercely, I sup- 
pore?’ she gasped, looking into bis hbalf- 
amused, half disdainfal face. “My breath 
was almost gone: 1 ahould have ciutebed 
atan archbishop 

Bernard Lowedale smiled grimly. 

‘That prize la still open to me—the fool 
of the family, you kvow,” he said drily. 

“Ah, vou remembered that! Well, at 
any .ate, you are not deficient in bulk,” 
she retorted; ‘and for that I tender my 
gratiiude,”’ 

Toe girl disengaged herself as she 
spoke, and Bernard Lowedale extended 
his baud with a frank gesture, 

“Letusery quits from tbie moment!” 
Aud Essie, with a shy amused smile, 
laughingly agresd. 

The scece was a prelude to many othere- 
that foliowed. Hernard, captivated by the 
girl's grace and beauty, contrived to 
mmrelher frequently; and Essie, reckless 
of consequences, raised no objection to 
the informal acquaintance, 

‘Saran would be shocked” was an argu- 
mention Kerperd'’s favor—Sarah, who hed 
not serupled to force her into her engage 


ment. 

Sometimes Bernard would bring bis 
kodak, sometimes he would sketch by ber 
mide; but one day, for some reason or 
otber, be was pot a cheerful com paeniun. 
tiin conversation resolved itself into a 
series of diatribes against Wales, and 
Dwygyfyichi in particular. 

“There is nothing fit to eat in the 
place,”’ he averred; and, to emphasize the 
Statement, he tang a clod of earth at a 
sheep browsing close by. ‘! am sick of 
you!” he cried, as the frightened animal 
rcampered away. ‘Toujours perdrix is 
bad enough, bot toujours mouton is ever 
®O much wors’; and, as to tobacco, ci- 
ware ei 

Eesie thought it time to interpose. 

‘Stlop—vyou are getting dangerous !” she 
erted; then added, a little bitterly, ‘The 
remedy isin your own hands. Why do 
you stay bere?’ 

cernard was elie: t; Essie knew some 
thing «f hia history by thistime. He waa 
under a cioud, be told Ler onca, almost in 
hiding; folly, not crime, bad driven him 
to 89 secluded a spot, he had confidently 
assured her. 

Soe bad listened and sympathized; for 
she wee Under a cioud too, under tbe tron 
aud of Fate. Bu’, if she were a man in- 
siead of a heipless cirl, she wouid carvea 
way oul of ber ditt saliies, 

“The remedy is in your hands— why do 
you sisy bere?’ E-sie repeated impa- 
tiently. 

“You ask methat?”’ he said curiously. 
Yoo mwust guess, or surely you know ?” 

Poe girl grew pale; after a glacce into 
the upturned passionaie fate, enligbten- 
meni had come, and with it dismey and 
ovecwhelming sorrow, 

“I know nothing,” she returned as 
tirkuiy as she could, “except that a few 
weeks ago we were strangers.”’ 

“Weeks! What has time to do with 
uw?’ hecried. ‘The beginning and end- 
ing of the whole matter is this—I love 
you!’ 

Berpard had risen now, for Essie bad 
started up asi! meditating escape; but it 
was out of her power to move—strong 
gentle arms held ber fast. 

“You must hear me!’ be continued, re- 
leasing her suddenly. ‘*You have not the 
heart io send me away !’’ 

“Wiy not?’ she questioned haugbtily. 
“You are bothinpg to me, pot even a 
friend. You imagine | am fast and ob- 


i) 





jectionable 

“How dare you accuse me of such a 
thougbt? i am asking you to be my 
wife!’ he returned warmly. “I should 
tardiy do that if lL considered you were 
fast or objectionable.” 

“Weil, lam not!’ the girl said naively; 
but her color caine and went, and finally 
ate burst into tears, 

“It is Sarab’s fault--no—itis my own!” 
she amended. “!l knew it was wrong all 
the time! O, what must you think of 
me?’ 

*‘] am longing to teil you,’’ he broke in, 
perfectiy bewildered, ‘‘that you are per- 
fectin my eyes and altogether charming.”’ 

“No—l was wrong; l see it now, Mr. 
Lowedale. Do not say any imore; l am to 
be married in Septem ber.’’ 

fhe young man flashed a dall red, his 
eyes gieamed, and then his gazes rested 


pon the girl. 
¥« lo mean that really?’ The 
r 5 vered ‘Kesie, sweet- 
*~ SY 6x wae drawn 
4 as 
» wi i * hereell 
be married in September,’’ 


she repestediy mechanically. ‘Forgive 
me if] have pained you’’—wistfall y—‘“‘and 
wish me ‘“Good-bye,”’ 









Bernard would not touch the outstretch 
ed hand. Witha bitter laugh he dashed 
down the ball and was soon ont of sight. 

In great sadness Essie set her face home 
wards. She bad realized the enormity of 
ber conduct at last. 

Ali that day the girl was quiet and pre- 
occupied, and, when evening came, Lewis 
put in bie usval appearance. 

Essie pleaded a headache and ratired 
early, but not before Mrs. Hilyard had 
accepted an invitation for Essie and her- 
self for the feilowing day. 

*“Eesie will be all right in the morning: 
you may depend upon us,’’ Sarah said in 
ber hearing. ‘‘l expect your hou ekeeper 
will be pat on her mettie.’’ 

The mornivg was fine, and Essie dreas 
ed herself with something more than dis- 
like for the coming entertainment; sbe bad 
to Ravensmeade before, but this visit was 
different—it was bardly an ordinary one. 

The house and its owner uwaited the ad- 
vent of the fature mistress Lewis receiv- 
ed Ess.e and Mra. Hilyard on tbe thres 
hold, and, placing the girl’s arm within 
his, he proadly led her through the old 
wainscoted rooms, penetrating even to the 
kitchens. It was all solid and substantial: 
comfort reigned every where, with spotless 
cleanliness and neatness. Nervanis that 
were young in his parents’ time were now 
growing old in bis service, and were de- 
voted to hia interests, 

lt was a bome that any woman might 
bave admired, because of its quaint o!d- 
world suggestiveness. Ooe room was fit- 
ted up however in more modern style, a 
cosy-looking elegantly farnished little 
sanctum, looking on to ibe lawn. 

Fiowers, pictures, and a piano were 
there, and books in the newest and civic- 
eat of bindings were standing on shelves. 
Lewis ieft this room until the last. 

Sarab had lingered in the dairy, her 
domestic instinct being aroused at sight of 
ite shining glories. Lewis, nothing ioath, 
drew his sweetheart away, and introduced 
her to more congenial surroundings. 

“This is to be your nest, darling,’’ be 
said, overcomiug his usual timidity; 
“reat here’’—drawing forward a dainty 
littie chair—‘“and tell me what you think 
of it.” 

He would not sit down, but stood before 
ber, his bonest blue eyes resting upon her 
face—to him the fairest, the sweetest face 
in the whole world. 

But Essie was biind—she did not appre- 
ciate the sterling worth of her unselfish 
unassuming lover. Yet she was con- 
ecious of bis goodness, conscious too of 
her own unworthiness, 

‘Take me into the garden, Lewis, I can- 
not breathe bere!'’ she cried faintiy. ‘It 
is the scent of the fiowers, I fancy.”’ 

Lewis opened the long windows snd 
they stepped on to tbe lawn. 

“You are too kind,’’ she began unsteadi- 
ly; “Il ehouid thank you-—”’ 

Bat ber companion beld up his band. 

“Hush—I understand! You do not love 
me, Essie; | know that too.”’ He plucked 
a white rose and heid it towards her. 
“Grow here, dear, a8 this flower has grown, 
and in time, with Heaven’s blessing, love, 
will Dloom.”’ 

Essie looked down and did not reply ; 
she was ill-at-euse, unhappy. Tben Sarah 
bore down upon them, and the moment 
for confession was gone, 


Days passed, and Essie still held her 
peace, swayed bither and thither bya 
tempest of conflicting emotions, whilst, to 
crown ber distress, Bernard remained ob- 
atipately in the village. He haunted her 
footateps, and, when in seif defence she 
remained in the house, he veatured to 
send her a note. To avoid further danger 
Essie consented to an interview. She took 
the train to Conway, and founding him 
waiting at the railway-station. 

“Is it wise or gentiemanly to force me 
to meet you again?’ she began directiy 
she saw him. 

“You are unjast,’’ the young man re- 
turned humbly. ‘Goon;1 am a brute—a 
cad even, if it pleases you.”’ 

Essie glanced at the speaker; he was any- 
thing bat his usual self, being evidentiy 
too disturbed to retaliate or be ill-temper- 
ed. 
‘““Wait till we get to the castle; it will be 
deserted at this hour, and wecan discuss 
matters quietly,’’ he continued meekly. 

Essie assented, and the two were soon 
wandering amidst Conway’s wmoated 
ruins. 

Bernard was right—it was two early for 
the usual crowd of visitors. Essie carried 
her sketcbDing material through the <¢ 
gateway. 

“No—you shall not touch them,” she 
said resentfully, when he offered to re- 
lieve her of the burden. ‘I was obliged 
to bring them, to deceive Sarahb.’’ 


“I bope it will be the last time!” 

“I intend that it shall,”’ was the quick 
reply. ‘Now, Mr. Lowedale, your object 
in bringing me here?’ 

Bernard looked oul over the river; they 
were standiug on one of the battlements 
of the cactie, and the prospect was charm- 
ing end alluring. 

“Look !" be said. pointing to a flock of 
bi da fying in the direction of the sea. 

‘“Waich, and follow their example.” 

Easie, startled by bis tone, followed bis 
g°z9, ublil the birds were lostin the dis- 
tance; then his eyes were lowered and 
rested upon her face. 

“Essie now do you understand ? hecried. 
“I bave been waiting for you—weaiting. 
Yoo would pine, beatout your life against 
the bars of your mountain cage; beyond 
is the bright beautiful world, liberty, and 
love. No, no—do not silence me yet; iet 
your heart plead for me—it is mine by 
abundred dearer righbis than any of the 
man who hoida your word,” he went on 
with impassioned eagerness. ‘Loox into 
my eycs, love; tell me what I say is false 
if you dare!’ 

Essie shrank trembling from his side; 
but Bernard seized ber bands and held 
them fast. 

*Thiuk, love, of the future. This mar- 
riage you contemplate—whatisit? Bond 
age under another name; aod the man 
higuecelt, dunderhead as he appears, de- 
serves different treatment. You would 
do him a positive wrong.”’ 

“Youdo vell toremiad meof that!’ 
Essie repiied bitterly. “You drag me 
here, force m6 to listen to words full of 
tbe vilest treachery tothe maa who be 
lieves and trusts ia we, and you offer me 
—what?”’ 

Berpard drew bimeelf up hanghtly, 

“I offer you a husband's devotion, and, 
inthe future, when affairs right them- 
selves, afarfrom insignificant position.” 
Then, changing his tone tothe lowest 
softest key, ‘for good or for ill, darling, 
choose between us this day!’ 

Esaie clasped ber hands tightly together. 
She giauced at Bernard, the bright com- 
panion of ber sunny hours, with bia eager 
bandsome face and dark wistful eyes, 
Could sbe withstand the appeal? Could 
she place ber hand in this man’s and trust 
him blindly to the end? Alas, in her 
romantic folly, ouly too gladly! 

Bernard watching the flushed tremulous 
face, read the answer truly. For one brief 
moment she rested in his arms, and their 
lips met for the first time and the last. 

“Good bye!’ sbe whispered hoarsely, 
drawing herself away. “Go, if you love 
me. Aid me to keop wy word and faith!’’ 

And Bernard could not more ber from 
her purpose; ehe would keep her word at 
any cost, Lewis on!y coula release her, 
Then they parted finally—Kassie, unvappy 
and wretched; Bernard disappointed, 
furious, but buoying Limself up with 
hope. Essie loved him; he would dis- 
obey her mandaie, and stuy, al any rate 
a little longer in the village. 

A day or two later circumstanc3 juati- 
fied Bernard’s resulve; an opportunity 
arose, whica was followed by most 6vent- 
ful consequences. Lsawisa wasin London 
on a visit, and Essie was in grievous troa- 
dle 

Village gossip had been busy witb her 
pame—gossip which reached the ears of 
the Rector’s wife, who made haste to en- 
lighten the Doctor. Very haughtily that 
gentleman repelied the charge as idle and 
ridiculous, Miss Hiiyerd should convince 
her of the absardity of the thiag, or, bet- 
ter still, Mr. Raven would take the mat- 
ter in hand upon his return, and, protect 
his betrothed from ili-natured impertin- 
ence. 

“In tbe meantime, | will speak to my 
sister—my littie girl whom they have 
stooped to slander.’’ 

Docior Hilyard did not stay for more; 
cutting short the lady’s suggestions, he 
rode away. 

Jubal suffered extraordinary treatment 
that day. Taking the whip from the 
groom, tce Doctor lashed the poor horse 
down the bili at a terrible pace, and the 
ueual steady trot resolved itself into al- 
most a gallop under the vigorous treat- 
ment. 

It was early in the afiernoon when the 
gig rattled up to Bron-y-craig, and, throw- 
ing the reins to his man, Dick strode into 
the house and into the presences of his 
elseter,. 

The girl was seated in the parlor, turn- 


ing over the pages of a n while Sarah 


was sitting boit prignt Der cbhatr, 
Knitting Stock 1DgS r winter wear 
hideous speckied yarn, that looked, in 


Essie’s opinion, hot, stuffy, and objectiou- 
able. 
It was bardly a pretty room; it partook 
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too much of the character of its mistrese, 
being precise, formal, with chairs and 
tables arranged with mathematical exact 
ness. 

Essie, in a delicate inoffensive way, had 
tried to improve matters; but Sarah had 


made short work of her various sugges-— 


tions. Essie now looked round and con- 
trasted the room with one that rose before 
ber mind’s eye—a pretty room, bright 
with flowers and gladdenec with tbe sun- 
shine of love. 

Lewis loved her; and her thoughts flew 
to him in tender revulsion. The girl 
scarcely raised her eyes as the Doctor en- 
tered. Sarab’s interest and curiosity Low- 
ever were greatly aroused at her hus 
band’s early appearance. 

The Doctor bade ber be silent, and 
called Easie to his side. 

«Little girl,” he began kindly, ‘Il have 
been hearing strange tidings to day;’’ and 
bie gaze, grave, troubled, yet intensely 
anxious, resied upon the face that was 
sadly lowered before hisown. ‘A report 
is abroad connecting your name with a 
gentleman, a stranger staying at the 
Doiphin Inn. It is absurd, I know, and 
an unwarrantableimpertinence. Are you 
dumb, child?’ the Doctor pursued with 
asperity, a foreboding of ill darkening bis 
features. “‘Am] rightin saying that this 
man, this Mr. Lowedale, is an absolute 
stranger to you?” 

«“No—I cannot say that,’? Essie began. 
“Bat, Dick, we are not alone. Let me’’— 
witb a swift piteous glance at Sarah—‘‘let 
me tel! you another time!’’ 

Sarab looked up hastily, and ina few 
well-chosen words demurred. The Doctor 
fell in witb her views at once; it was due 
to his wife, to Essie herself, that hia sister 
should be frank and open in the matter. 

“Good heavens,” he exclaimed testily, 
“I want a plain ‘Yes’ or ‘No’—an em- 
pbatic denial of the charges !’’ 

“Perhaps it would be kinder to Essie if 
you stated what the charges are,’”’ Sarah 
interposed at this juncture. ‘At present 
we svem to be groping in the dark.” 

The Doctor jamped up with nervous im- 
patience, 

‘Sarah is right. Essie.’”’ Then, tarning 
sternly to bis sister—‘‘Do you know thie 
stranger | referto? Have you met him 
by stealth, deceiving your best /riendsand 
the man you are engaged to marry? Is 
the charge true or false?’’ 

“Dick, you are all I have in the world— 
do not look like that!’ the girl cried; and 
in her troubles and anguish forgetting 
Sarah's presence, sbe clutched his arm and 
looked patiently into his face. 

“Ie the charge true or false?’ he de- 
manded, in a tone so hard and bitter that 
she shrank appalled from bis side; he had 
judged and condemned her already. 

“It is true,” she said, rising her heard. 

“*] was foolish, heedless, and unhappy.”’ 

“Troe !’’ the Doctor muttered boarsely. 
‘And I thought you would be so safe, so 
happy under my care.” 

Essie shook her head. 

‘Once, long ago, that might have been 
possible,’’ she said, with strange wistfal- 
neas, 
you how the acquaintance began.”’ 


‘Its termination is more to the point. I 





“Marpa Vas, Lonpon.—Essie is here, 
at my sunt’s house. Come at once. 
“Lewis” 
Betore many hours had passed the Doo- 
tor and his wife were at the houses to 
which Essie had fled, and L3wis, with set 
lips, led Richard Hilyard to his sister’s 


| room, Narab shrieking away at the first 





glance and retreating fearfully in the 
background. 

Long months went by before Richard 
Hilyard forgot that scene, or the slight 
figure of the girl who was raving in the 
deliriam of fever, iong months ere he 
forgave bis wife for her share in that pain- 
ful remembrance. In the meantime Sarah 
retnrned to Wales, and Lewis breathed 
more freely when she was out of the 
house, 

It was a time of great anxiety for the 
young man—a bitter triai—one ray of 
light, one gleam of brightness only 
piercing the gloom. 

Essie bad trusted him; Essie, in her ex- 
tremity, had thrown herself upon his 
mercy. in that supreme hour it was to 
Lewis she had fied. Bernard Lowedale’s 
influence had ceased; she had recoiled 
from bis daring unscrupulous proposal. 

Richard was right; an honest man would 
have approached her friends, have sought 
her in ber home. Richard had upbraided 
her justly; she had wounded and dis- 
graced him. 

In incoherent fashion sach as this Essie 
breathed her story, then all was a blank. 
Her lover’s face faded away, to be suc- 


ceeded by others—NSarah’s chill and dark, | 
| comparison of writing. Rarely is this so 


Richard’s frowning and angry. 

Days and weeks passed away, and 
slowly, very siowly, Essie crept back 
from the grave—crept into thestrong arms 
that were to shield her henceforth from 
the rough winds of adversity. 

‘Send me back to Germany—send me 
to my old scaool !” 

Essie had urged that petition with 
faltering lips in the extremity of her 
weakness; now, with returning strength, 
she urged it still, and Lewis drew her to- 
wards him by way of answer. 

Henceforth there was no barrier be- 
tween them. Essie had learned much — 
long weeks «f sickness bad shown her 


her own heart, and revealed the depths of | 


Lewis’ patient devotion. 

‘*Let me go!”’ 

And, even as she spoke, the white hands 
tightened upon his arms, then clung 
softly around his neck. 

So Lewis was happy at last, and Essie 
looked back upon her infatuation for 
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being superimposed and held to the light, 
are identical, seem as one, is a conclusive 
proof that there has been tracing. 

Sech are the leading principles of the 
expert’s profession. How are they ap- 
plied? In some cases they are not ap- 
plied at all. 

The paper iteelf, the stamp, if there is 
one, may prociaim a document to be ea 
forgery. Then the microscope and otber 


appliances will sometimes show whether | 


a signature is fraudalent. Swindlers com- | 


| 


monly write a name in pencil and then 
ink it over. 

If the expert has reason to believe that 
this method has been adopted—and it is 


of acid on oue of the lette:s, and presto! 
the ink disappears, revealing the glisten- 
ing plumbago beneath. 

Batitis practically impossible to ob- 
tain by any mode of tracing a sigo manual 
that will successfully bear the closest 
acrutiny. In following the model, whether 
that be a facsimile in pencil or carbon or a 
genuine signature held to the light, the 
pen hesitates, giving the writing a zig zag 
appearance which, although not visible to 
the naked eye, can be clearly seen with 
the aid of the microscope. 

The most useful ally of the expert, how- 
over, isthe camera, which bas no equal 
for showing signaof erasion, correction, 
and pen hesitancy. 

In one way or another, then, a document 
may be pronounced aforgery without any 


when the work of areaily accomplished 
professiona! penman comes to band. He 
generally practices a signature till he can 
imitate it closely enough to deceive any 
bank cashier, when he dashes it off at the 
foot of a check with greater fluency, per- 
haps, than could its owner. 

Generally, in dealing with documents 
alleged to be bogus, the expert first 
satisfies himself whether they are or are 
not forgeries, which he finds out by com- 
paring the admitted writing of the person 


of its perpetrator, or a writer is to be « on- 
victed, like is compared with like—figu-es 
in the counterfeit or the standerous epiatie 
with figures in the admitted writing of 
the person suepected, capitals with car i- 
tals, punctuation marke with punctuation 
marke, and eo forth. 

Particular attention is paid to the form 
of the amperaand (), to the manner of 
writing “‘etc.,"’ to the Joining of words, 
and other detatis in which a man is likely 
to betray himeel!. 

The writing is, in short, examined mi 


| Croscopically both in a itieral and in a 


not difficuit to detect, because, for one | 
thing, the signature looks duller than the | 
other writing—he has only to put a drop | 


| Was devised by a New Yorker now 


figurative sense, and not even «a dot 
escapos the keen eyed export 


_ >< 


At Home and ‘Abroad. 











The prohibition against foreign Jows 
settling in Palestine is atill tm full force. 
Foreign Jows are admitted to Palestine 
only for thirty daya, to allow them to vieit 
the holy places. When tney land at Jafia 
they must produce a reapectable Turkish 
subject that they will leave the coun- 
try in thirty days; otherwise they may 
not land 





The secret codes used by tho United 
States State Department are the most care 
fully guarded of all the nation’s secrets. 
Ove of them is called the “sphynx.’’ It 
in the 
State Department, and it is as susceptible 
to changes as the combination lock ofa 
superior safe. Hundreds of messages have 
been sent by it, bat the code bas never 
been discovered by outeiders, 

In some districts of Australia tne kan- 
garoos do much mischief, and the local 
authorities pay “scalp money’ for ail 
heads se ured by hunters. Many men 
aro employed on the various atations to 
thin out the devastating creatures, and a 
large number of bicycles are now used tn 
the chase. Armed with rifles, the shoot- 


| Ors aré abié to encircle the escaping flock, 


by whom they are supposed to have been | 


written, with that of the doc iments. 

Then, if be ia of opinion that tbe papers 
are forgeries, be compares the writing on 
thew witb that of the suspected person or 
persons. And this means work—patient, 
tedivus, trying work. 

In fact, an eminent member of the pro- 
fession toid me that he had examined a 
set of documents for a fortnight before he 


| could fing a single ci:u6, and that then he 


Bernard Lowedale with wondering con. | 


tem pt. 

‘*T was mad, Lewis, in what 1 did; but, 
if I bad given way—ah, what would have 
become of me?’ she said once. 

Lewis shuddered involuntarily. A 
swindler, a promoter of bogus companies 
Bernard Lowedale bad been traced, tried, 
and imprisoned; but Essie did not know 
—she never heard thé miserable story. 

Much had happened since then— Essie’s 
marriage, the long honeymoon spent in 


| Soutbern climes, her restoration to health 


“But listen—I aim waiting to tell | 


| the Doctor’s satisfaction, 


must see this man—I must concern my- | 


self with that !’"—hbe rejoined angrily. ‘I 
am cisappointed—downright ashamed of 
you!"and, with this uncompromising 
statement, the Doctor strode from the 
room. 

For a moment Eusie stood very white 
and etill, and Sarah did not attempt to 
speak or approach her. Instead, as the 
girl presently passed her, she withdrew 
her dress from the possibility of contact. 

For two days Essie was in disgrace, on 
the third she fled; and the Doctor was be- 
side himeelf with fearand anxiety. There 
bad been aterriblescene before this, and 
bitterly did Doctor Hilyard reproach him- 
self fcr bis ill-jadged harshness, 

Essie had fied—and with whom? With 
whom could it be but the unprincipled 
scoundrel who bad cccasioned this mis- 
ery! Richard Hilyard bid his facein his 
handsand shuddered. What manner of 
man was this who had no exp!anation to of- 
fer, whose conduct since the interview 
bed aroused the worst suspicions ? 

The Doctor unfolded a sheet of paper 
and read the false specious lines which had 
luredthe child tober ruin. Sarah had 
found the letter in ber sister-in-law’s 
room after Essie had stolen away, the 
crumpled sheet of paper upon the fioor 
offering the only explanation of ber con- 


The Doctor paced the roc 


with wiid 
farious strides. The gig—would it uever 
ome? Then Sarah came into the room 


with an open telegram in her hand. It was 
from Lewis Raven, and ran as follows— 





| and drew her closer to his side. 


and reconciliation with her kindred. The 
Ravens were at home again now, much to 
and Ravens- 
meade was brightened by the presence of 
its mistress, 

A youtbful charming one, surely, her 
sweet face raised fondly to ber husband's! 
Lewis smiled proudly as he gazed at her, 
It was 
summer time once more; thé roses were 
blooming again, and the choicest flower 
of all was resting upon hia breast. 
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LIBELLERS AND FORGERS. 





Not only bas every man his own pecu- 
liar type of penmanship; he has that style 
alone. He is unabie to drop it at will and 
take up another. 

Hence he cannot either disguise his hand 
or imitate anybody else’s caligraphy well 
enough to deceive an expert. Let him 
practice as much as he likes, let him be 
as careful as he will, some of the marks 
of his natural writing will crop out ina 
forgery no less than in an assumed hand. 

One other fact—and a very curious fact 
—about the philosophy of hand writing. 

It is this: that a man never writes Lis 
name twice in exactly the same way, or, 
in other words, one signature is never a 
facsimile of any other. So that if an ex- 
pert finds among some genuine signatures 


one that corresponds in every detail with 
a disputed signature—and such a thing 
bas happened several times 8 abs 
iuteliy certain Oret, thatthe iatter r 

is Dogus;and, second, that he has bef 


bim the very model used by the forgery, 
All detectives of the inkpot agree that 


| the discovery of two signatures which, on 


had “nosed” cut something on which to 
bang & peg. 

In cases of anonymous letter-writing tie 
method followed by the expert is invaria- 
bie, since all thatcan bedone isto dis- 
cover similarities between the caligraphy 
of the cowardly epistie and that of the 
several hands of the persons suspected, 

But, as when dealing with forzeries, the 
expert usually nesds to examines the 
docu ments in cases of this kind very min- 
utely before he can feel tolerably con- 
fident that he bas tracked his man. 

“Anonymous wriiers, wheo they 
guise their handa,”’ says Chabot, in bis 
observations on the caligraphy of Junius, 
“generally betray themselves in details; 
they rarely commil themselves through- 
ont the writing of an entire word. Hence 
opportunities of comparing words become 
circumscribed. 

“A comparison of 
ately affords not only a much larger ficid 
of observation, put in many cases invites 
atteniion to circumstances under which 
particular formations only of cértain 
letters are elaployed, thereby pointing out 
what may prove to be vory distinctive 
feaiurea of the writing under examina 
tion.” 

Astotheactual method in which writ 
ings are compared, experts trequently 
have recourse to traciug, whieh fanillt 
arises them with the characterisiics of a 
hand. They also go over decumenis with 
rule aud com passes, measuring now and 
again, and then taxing up a pen and writ- 
jog a word ora lieiter that excites susyzi- 
cioo. Signatures in particuiar, are often 
tested in thia way. 

Sometimes, for in-tance, 
of a wiil disputed. itor ia it 
genuine? ft may look ratner unlike the 
ordinary signa ure of the testator; it may 


dis 


letters taken sé@par- 


one al the foo 


is 14 


not 


@ven #trlke some a244 rank forgery: but 
then it is only to be expected an 
Willi sign his wi }a more foru 

i; FT . al 

a " x ra 

y 

Li} ba) € 4 - 

(he Dame a8 il is wri 4 he 


cument, 


W ben a forgery isto ve laid at the door 


testamentary a 





| and can bring down many a kangarou by 


their noiseless approach. 


In China a certain Cho, described as 
very learned, is engaged in a crusade 
against foot binding, an institution which 
has been general in bis country for 
twenty centuries, Cho has started a sort 
of ani small foot league, and a number of 
mandarins have signed a pledge engaging 
never to permit or eneourage the foot- 
binding process among their families or 
attendants. The Dowager Empresa of 
China is in favor of the reform. 


An é¢nthusiastic American capitalist with 
interests in Honduras beliovea that that 
couptry is the warden «pot of the world. 
Hie recently seid: “Many Americans aro 
coming in there every day, and I know of 
no section of country where there are 
more and beller opportunities Cpened uj 


for tho energetic American who wants tu 
m4Ake6 MOney and make it easity. Thoro 
inno healthier country im the worid, in 
my @6stimation, and no country where 
there is @ heartier welceme given the 
newoomer. There is only one railroad 
now from the coast, but that la soon to be 
extended trom San Pedro, ite moat in- 
terior point at present.’’ 

A Hartford paper te.s ofan Italian whe 
is WDuilding 4 house iu Connecticut which 
is to be a reproduction of an old‘ eountry 
house io Italy. Toe man and hia wile and 


children are deing all the work. Jt bas 
three stories, each story being quite low, 
4nd is entirely made cut of stone cobbies 
and broken found 
ground or in the ledge near by. 


ners are bicely builtoft br 


fragments the 
The cor 


indented 


on 


Ca if 


soc LIiO|S. The doorways and = windoy 
openings are ale) of brick. The win- 
dows in the seeond story are slightly 
arched. ‘Theecornice is of brick and has Ko- 
isan meial projecting poinua The in- 
#l.6 partiiions are bulll of the same kind 


Of stone and are about “) inches thick. 


The house is 


roof, 


perfectly square, with a tliat 
iP © 


Deafness Cannot be (ued 


oo 


by local a 
disen 
Way terecu I) 


poppet teat 


meret reeoortle 
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THE SUNSET ISLE. 


nY I. T. 


NCE there lived in Erin a brave and 
() courteous king named Con. His 
loved him well, but the 

Danes invaded his country, and were too 
strong for him,so that his army 
routed and scattered, and he himself had 
to tly tor his Hie wandered 
tar over a desolate country, till he reached 


people 
“as 
lite, alone. 


the seashore, where there were elittx and 


sand and water, and nought else to be 
seen. 
As he stood there, weary, looking out 


over the empty sea, the sun drew towards 
its setting, and the waves became a beanu- 
tiful rose color, 

Then he suddenly perceived on the her- 
izon the peaks of an island, se very far off 
and taint, that in the ligeht it 
looked transparent as ninde of 
rubies and amethysts. 

As the king wondered 
island might be, a 
back inte 
away across the sea there was a fairy 
ane 


Mtitiset 


though 


that west 
old 


how ® 


whit 


ern story of his 


nurse's came biim soeinaed 
isle, 
then, when 


that was only seen now 


the sun was setting, and no man 
had set foot upon it. 

Then King Con determined in his mind 
he would try to reach the island hinuselt, 
for, said he, “If T am lost 
turn, noone will grieve tor 
ofall mysell.” 

So he sought 
found a wrecked 
and intoit he got,and paddled toward the 
sunset as fast as he might; and though the 
curragh ready to fall to pieces 
every minute, it yet bore him on bravely, 
so that he wondered, and saw that good 
luck was with him. 

The sun sank into the 
moon shone and the peaks of the island 
drew nearer, and he tancied he could 
smell the scent ot flowers on the breeze. 

Soat last his boat touched the desired 
shore, and betore him the 
great and dark wood, “Well,” said he, “il 
I am loat in the wood, no one will grieve 
for me, and least of all myself.’ 

So he plunged into the thicket, bat he 
found there a little path that led through 
the bushes, and the shadows were not so 
dark as he had thought, for millions of 
glow-worms clustered along the branches 
and edged the path, and clouds of tire. 
flies danced before him, making a regular 
ilumination, and besides all this, there 
wasa faint golden glimmer that grew 
brighter as he went forward. 

And presently came to an open 
space in the midstof the 
well nigh blinded by such a shining light 
that he thought the sun had risen, 

But the light came trom oa lovely lady, 
whe sat by a well in the middle of a green 


amd never re- 


me, and least 
along the shore till he 
and deserted curragh, 


seemed 


een, but the red 


so he 


wood, and was 


meadowsand her hair shone, and her eves 
shone, Called to 
voiee and said, “Welcome 


bith in a sett 
to 
pleasure 


fur te 


and she 


mv istane, 


King Con; andhow can | vou 


now vou have come trom Visit 


me?” 
And King Con was so overcome at the 
beauty that 


rT jenl 


sight of het he fell on bis 

knees before her 
aid 

love.’ 

“Ah, king, 
the tuiry lady; 
setigeht tay 
under the green sod,and TP would be loath 
to be the death of you too.” 

“Et Ldie, mone wall least of 
all miyselt,” answered “Tell 
vou, lady, what is the yreat 


nna 


wiv. PE desire nothing less than thy 


ask other gift.” said 


“*prnaaney 


Sartnie 
a good knight has 
now lies 


love ain Vain, ane 


prieve, and 
Whit Con. 
me, To pray 
peril that threatens them that love you 

“Tis but this,’ answered the lady: 
“None may win my love except he guess 
my three riddles, and if he guess them not 
he dies; so be warned in titne, King Con, 
and go your way back to your own land.” 

“Tell the riddles,” 
“and let me know oury fate.” 

“Well,” said the tairy, “you are a wilful 
Tell mie, then, what is 


mie said King Con, 


it that goes 
shakes the 


than. 


through the wood and never 
leaves?” 

“The light of your eyes, lady,” answered 
“usk harder riddle than 


hin mie 


that.” 
**Wiat is the 
wrought, 


g (on; 
bright wold that never was 


praesed preor nia yet is a roval 


Your 
rapture, seizing it amd kissing it; but the 


hand, my queen, i 


lady sprang up with a laugh, and cried 


living | : 
; “EP will go last, and see what this monster 


fis made of.’ 


king saw a | 





EE 


| his sons drove the fierce 


o* 


| sailed back to the Sunset 
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“Who loves me, follows me!” and 
jumped into the well. 

Then cried King Con 

“If lam drowned, no one will grieve, 
and least ofall myselt,” and after her he 


went. And When he reached the bottom 


' of the well, he thought as first he had tal- 


len into a rainbow, tillhis eyes got less 
dazzled and he saw he was in a great hall, 
whose arches and pillars were precious 
stones of all colors; and betore him stood 


the fairy lady surrounded by a crowd of 


ladies and and 
her white hand and said 

“You shall bemy husband; 
ding shall be celebrated immediately.” 

So King Con became the king of the 
Sunset Isle and the Rainbow Palace be- 
neath it, and he lived there with his beau- 
tiful queen most happily for a year and a 
day. 

But when the end of the summer came, 
he saw the queen looked sad 
and all the court bad lost their mirth, and 
he asked the of it. 
began toweep bitterly and said 


courtiers, she gave him 


our wed- 


reason 


“A horrible fate is on us. The last night | 
} of autumn comes a Gruagach, and lurks | 


behind the door of our banqueting hall, 
and the last who goes he seizes, and 
bears hit away to This befalls 


us every year, and at the last IT only shall 


out 
devour. 


| be left, and me too will he devour.” 


“That shall never be,” eried King Con, 


And the gathered 


some courage as she looked into his brave 


and loving tace, and yet she shuddered as 


she thought of the trightful Gruagach. 
So the last day of autumn came, and the 


feast was spread; but none could eat at it, | 
but sat watehing King Con as he ate and 


jested, tor all feared they would never see 
him again; only the queen trusted his 


jcourage and cunning. 


Now he had prayed the queen to 


seta bright light over the great doorway 


Hall, and she ordered 
fifty of the brightest will-o’-the-wisps to 
siton the arch; and when the feast was 
ended, and the procession passed out of 
the hall, the flickering light) shone on 
their pale and trightened taces, and last 
ofall eame King Con, in his royal mantle, 
and as went out, something clutched him 
behind. 

“Tam not the last,” cried King Con with 
amerry laugh, “look at that black tellow 
that follows me.” 

And the Gruagach clutched 
shadow, and was gone; and all 


of the Rainbow 


” 


the court 


ran back and fell at his feet, but the queen | 


tellon his meek. 

And after that, however bright was the 
sunshine, no Shadow ever followed King 
Con, but no one grieved tor that, and last 


otall himself; and the Gruagach was so | ‘ 2 Poss Ms 
won't do it again if you will just tell me 


| what you are always staring at.’’ 


disgusted by the cheat, that he never ven- 


' tured back again at all. 


So King Con lived happily in the fairy 
land for seven years and seven days, and 
the queen bore him three fair sons, and as 
they were of royal race, they could each 
tight five common men when they were 
but children in years. And when the 
seven years were past, the queen said 

“hing Con, I you too well to bid 
you spend all your days in ease here and 
gain no honor. Take our three sons and 
drive the Danes trom your own country, 
and see that your people tare well; but on 
the last night of autumn back here 
tome and feast in our Rainbow Ilall.”’ 

So King Con sadly bade her farewell, tor 
he was loath to leave her, though he re- 
joiced in the thought of battle; and he and 
Danes out of the 


love 


come 


country and ruled it justly. 

And once every vear they sailed to the 
Sunset Island and feasted in the Rainbow 
Hall, till the king grew old » 1d weary ot 
fighting and reigning, and then he set the 
crown on the head ot his eldest son, and 


fairy wite, and no man has ever seen him 
more, 
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LOBSTER AND SHRIMP. 


Evidently the lobster was thinking 
about—by the bye, I really don’t Know 
what he was thinking about. 
the shrimp came along. 

But as he sat quite still and stared very 
nothing, must have 
something, IL sup- 


hard indeed at he 


been thinking about 


pose. Perhaps salad—or sauce. 

And, seeing how steadily the lobster 
gaved at adistant spot, he wondered 
what there was to be seen, so he curled up 
his tatl and sat down on it,and began to 
stare law lie could not see anything 

soreud eaten enaie ' 
ter took not the slightest tice 
so the Shrimp « leared his throat and tried 
again 


“Hullo! Daddy Lobster!” 





and pale, | 


And the lady | 


King Con's | 


Island and his | 


Presently j 


“Well,” said the lobster, without 
moving his eyes; “‘what is it?’’ 

“Oh, please, sir,” said Master Shrimp in 
avery meek little voice, “1 only wanted 
just to ask you a question.” 

For all the notice the lobster took he 
might as well have been stone deat. He 
just sat and stared intently betore him, 
and never answered a word; but the 
shrimp knew he did'nt like to be hurried, 
and would speak when he telt inclined, so 
he amused himself with turning somer- 
saults and trying to catch his tatl. 

Presently the lobster said, 
moving; “What's the question?” 

The shrimp gave a wriggle. “I want to 
know,” he said a little nervously, “what 
you are staring at.” 

“Go away!” replied the indignant lob- 
ster. “Ilow dare you?” 


without 


2 . , | 
“Oh, please, sir, don’t send me away,” | 
pleaded Master Shrimp, pretending to be 


very humble, “because I only just asked 
what ne 

“Go away !" interrupted the lobster. 

“Well, but Il want to know ” 

“Go away!" said the lobster once more. 

“Sha’n’t!’ replied that rude little 
Shrimp; and then he began toswim round 
and round the lobster, tipping him with 
his tail, which tickled him dreadtully. 

Now the lobster hated to be tickled; it 
always made him sneeze. So he got up 
and planted with his back toa 
high rock sothat the shrimp could not 
get round him, and, settling himself com- 
lortably, began to stare as before. 

The shrimp watched him tor a long time 
“Didn't your mother teach 


himselt 


in silenee. 


you it’s vulgar to stare?” he asked at last | 


ina tone ot great interest. 

The Tobster took no notice. 

“It’s very bad tor the eyes, too,” went 
on the shrimp in a warning voice. “What 
would Mrs. Lobster say if you had to 
take to spectacles?” 

This was too much for the lobster, who 
lost hix temper. ‘“jood gracious,’”’ he 
chortled, fairly blue with passion; “have 
I lived to be jeered at by ashrimp? Why, 
you wretched little mountebank—”’ 

“What's that?” interrupted the shrimp 
excitedly. 

This was rather a poser for the lobster, 
as he didn’t happen to know. 

“Its a person whoclimbs mountains,” 
he hazarded at last after profound retlec- 
thon. 

“Oh! said the shrimp ina tone of relief. 
“Well, Lneverdothat. And if you call 
names you'll get yourself intc hot water, 
you know.” 

The lobster shuddered. This was the 
one thing he dreaded. “I wish you would 
not make those nasty remarks,’’ he said 


I; : eater 
| irritably; “it’s most unpleasant.” 


The shrimp laughed. “All right, I 


The lobster looked at him solemnly. 
“Very well,” he said; “I will tell you on 
condition that you avoid objectionable 
topics in future. But you must promise 


|) never to mention itto anyone. Itisa | 
great secret.” 
“Oh, Dll never tell,” promised the | 


shrimp, who was all curiosity. 


So the lobster began ina very import- 
| the 


ant voice: “Many have desired to know 
the answer to the question you have ask- 
ed, but it is reserved tor you, a mere 
shrimp, to receive my confidences on the 
subject. [I don’t mind telling you, asa 
triend, that lam always staring at——”’ 
At this interesting momenta small net 
was slipped under the shrimp, and before 
he had time to tlip his tale he was safely 
caught by two little boys, who were de- 
lighted with their success, and agreed to 
have him boiled fortea with a lot more of 
his relations, who were already ftlounder- 


ing about in the tin pail, and who were 


much dismayed at the prospect. 

But the lobster was quite pleased. “It 
strikes me Master Shrimp will tind him- 
seltin hot water first, after ali,’’ he re- 
marked ina satisfied voice, as he settled 
himself and began to stare as betore. 
“And serve him right, too, for his impu- 
dence.” 

e os ~ e a e 

And nobody knows to this day what he 
is always staring at, for those tiresome lit- 
tle caught Master Shrimp justa 
Moment Loo soon. 

~—— ere 

FIRST The first steps in any 
work are usually the most difficult. 
The first lessons in a new study or the first 
pages in a new book are the hardest, and 


boys 


STEPS. 


new 


require the most abstracted and persist- 


ent effort But in climbing the stairs the 
rst steps are tar the easiest: it is the last 

vard stret tinal taAKeS Lime al pal 

= epya 

n ufhe vancy 4 | : | 

uth Phere are later iperiods when we 
lrag the feet and do well to mcve patient 
ly and carefully, until the light from 


above brightens and cheers the final effort, 


j and we have at last reached the top. 





| aS a 


| 2> feet a second: but when 





| papersand been kissed by 
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The World’s Events. 





The Chinese have an odorless onion. 

An ordinary brick weighs about four 
pounds. 

The Persians 
sign of mourning. 

Footlights were first introduced on 
the English stage by Garrick. 

There are at present only 30 steam- 
boats on the Amazon and its tributaries, 

Over one half of the arable land 
Japan is devoted to the cultivation of rice. 

Bicycles are carried free on the French 
railways when passengers accompany them. 

Fully one-third of the land in Great 
Britain is owned by members of the House of 
Lords, 

The brain of an ant is larger, in pro- 


portion to its size, than that of any known 
creature. 


shave themselves as a 


of 


Laboring men employed in the city of 


Frankfort, Giermany, receive from 75 to &S; 


cents a day. 

There is only one Latin newspaper in 
the world. It 
Aquila, Italy. 


is published by a German in 
An apple contains as much nutriment 
potato, and ina pleasanter and 
wholesome form. 

The ordinary speed of the house-fly is 
it offen at- 


more 


chased 
tains a speed of 160 feet a second. 

A Kansas City man who believes in 
the medical properties of asparagus eats it 
freely as an antidote for strawberries. 

In every school in Paris there is a 
restaurant where free meals are served to the 
children who are too peor to pay tor them. 

Everybody in Storbech, a small town 
in Austria, over five years of age, is a cheas- 
player. The game Is taught in the schools, 

Salt water is highly injurious in its 
effects upon indiarubber. Bicyles should not 
be ridden on roads which are watered with sea 
water. 

The bluebottle fly is purely a meat 
fly, subsisting altogether upon meat and offal 


and iaying its eggs in decomposed animal! 
matter. 
Next to New Jersey the shortest 


legislative session of the year is that of Rhode 
Island, whose May session at Newport lasted 
only three days. 

The organs of smell in the turkey 
vulture and carrion crow are so delicate that 
they can scent their food from an almost in- 
credible distance. 

Bishop Tugwell, who has recently re- 
turned from Uganda, says that to all practical 
purposes gin is the only currency in some 
parts of South Atrica. 

An inventive genius has patented a 
device which will allow a farmer to plough his 
field, barrow it, put in the seed, and, when the 
crop is grown, reap it by electritity. 

A statistician says that Queen Vic- 
toria’s hand has signed more important Stat« 
more important 
men than the band of any queen that eve: 


| lived. 


A Rockland, Me., woman comes to 
front with a washboiler which she has 
used steadily since ISW, and a baking tin 
which has been in constant use for two yeurs 
longer. 


It is estimated that a man in good 
health, and taking a fair amount of bodily, 
exercise, consumes about two and a hait 
pounds of solid food and ratber less than thre« 
pounds of liquid food in a day. 

In Germany the bridal wreath is 
usually formed of myrtie branches; in Switzer- 
land and Italy of wh.te roses; in Spain of red 
roses and pinks; in the United States, France, 
and England, of orange blossoms. 


A lake of boiling mud two miles in 


' circumference exists in the island of Java nea: 


Salo. Masses of soft, hot mud continual! 
rise and fall, and buge mud-bubbies ex plod: 
with reports like guns, at the rate of about 
three a minute, 


A white tongue is a sign of febril« 
disturbance; a brown, moist tongue, indige~ 
tion; a brown, dry tongue, depression, bioo:! 
poisoning, ty phoid fever; a red, glazed tongue 
general fever, loss of digestion; a tremulous 
moist and flabby tongue, feebleness, nervyou- 
ness, 


In France old shoes are bought up in 
quantities by rag dealers and soid to tactorie-, 
where the shoes are taken apartand submitted 
to long manipulations which turn them into 
paste. From this paste the material is trans 
formed into an imitation of leather, which is 
for the manufacture of wall-papers 
trunk-covers, and similar articles. 


used 


There is no end to the variety 
. Scan ea 
. . 
R 4 
yan 0 1a ‘ ' <r of diamon 
secured to its lews, nec} and tail Eevidenti 
the bird had been flown from a steamer out- 


side the harbor, the duty on diamonds being 


|; heavy, 













A PICTURE. 


BY W. W. LoNG. 





A moorland meadow by the sea, 
W ith star-eyed daisies overrun; 
A cloudless sky of blue above, 
A radiant summer sun. 


A glittering line of silver sand, 
(iray rocks where sea-shell glows; 

And from the pine lands over there 
The sweetest wind that blows. 


Here in this solitude of rest, 
This paradise of peace supreme, 
The world behind me lies forgot, 
And life’s a happy dream. 


_—— 


——_- 


HABITS OF INSECTS. 








In most of their actions we are led to 
understand that insects are guided by 
mere instinet, an incentive force which 
the dictionary defines as ‘‘a natural im- 
pulse in animals, by which they are 
impelled to do what is necessary for ex- 
independently of instruction 
ind experience.’”’ In some of the cases 
to be presently considered, however, it 
will be found difficult to say how far the 
ilind force of instinct is responsible, 
iid where reason steps in, so clearly do 
the habits described seem to indicate 
the workings of intelligence. 

lake, for example, those cases in 
whieh insects, free to fly anywhere and 
everywhere, seek out most carefully and 
particularly places in which to lay their 
sv that the young when hatched 
stall tind close at hand exactly the 
proper kind of food adapted for them. 
Such cases are really so numerous that 
it is difficult to decide upon examples to 
ijlustrate this point. 

Most of our butterflies, for instance, 
ire very careful in selecting a particular 
kind of plant upon which to deposit 
their eggs, and this habit is so constant 
that it almost useless for the en- 
tomologist in search of eggs or young 
caterpillars to examine any other species 
of plant than the one indicated in his 
text-book. Thus the well-known tortoise- 
-hell butterfly always lays its eggs in an 
irregular heap on the under-side of a 
nettle leaf, so that the newly-born cater- 
jillars have nothing further to do but 

inmence feeding at once—their food 
lng all around them and in sufficient 

uindance to them attain 
r full size without leaving the place 
liere they are born. 

\gain there is a kind of two-winged 
'y, commonly found in gardens, whose 

' feeds upon the aphis or green-tfly, 
| this insect has the instinct to lay 
| Of its eggs singly in the midst of 
imber of these helpless and unsus- 
The young grub is 
id of legs, and indeed does not re- 


atence, 


“rors 
ChE, 


is 


enable to 


ting creatures. 
organs of locomotion, for it has 
to stretch out its body in every 
ction to secure plenty of food. 
but surely the habits just mentioned 
ure eclipsed by those of certain kinds of 
wasps, Which burrow in the ground, in 
1, or in other soft materials. After 
ts -avating a hole with its feet, which 
i admirably adapted for digging pur- 
joces, the mother-wasp flies off to se- 
cure spiders, flies, caterpillars, and all 
's of small insects, with which it 
furnishes the home of its progeny. 
lh. ose-struggling items for the larder it 
“Ungs, sometimes to death, but often 
partially, so that, being merely 
paralyzed, they live on, unable to move 
or injure the eggs which are then laid 
By this means a supply of 
What we might very well call ‘fresh 
mieat’’ future grub, 


sip? 


ONLY 


hear them. 


is ready for the 
vhich usually goes through all its trans- 
within the only 
ming out on attaining the perfect and 


rinations burrow, 


eas rite ator ‘ " a 


irva of the ant-li a cre 


Hor ature 
it half an inch in length, but in 


Proportion to its size of a very formid- 








able appearance, owing to the great 
curved jaws with which its mouth is 
armed. As its name implies, this grub 
feeds mainly upon ants, and the method 
in which it secures these active crea- 
tures is quite unique. 
of sandy places, it digs out in the loose 
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An inhabitant | 


sand a deep, conical pit, performing | 


this operation in a most methodical 
and scientific manner. 

The mode of operation is as follows : 
First tracing out a circle in the sand, 
the little creature takes up a position 
just within the line, and pushing the 
hinder part of its body under the sur- 
face, loads its broad, flat head with 
sand, using one of its fore-legs as a 
shovel. Then, by a jerk of the head, 
the little shovelful of sand is thrown to 
the outside of the circle. Moving back- 


wards along the line, this process is re- | 
) He: Why, I had an impression that it had 


peated until, by working round and 
round, and gradually getting nearer the 


centre, a circular pit is excavated more | 
- ' 
than two inches deep and about three | 


inches across the top. 

Now the larva buries itself at the bot- 
tom of the pit, and lies quietly and 
patiently with only its jaws visible until 
some poor unsuspicious but curious 
ant, coming along in its usual hurry to 
the edge of the pit, steps just a little 
too far and slips over the fatal brink. 
Owing to the very loose nature of the 
sand, the struggles of the ant only re- 
sult in its slipping farther downwards, 
until the ever-ready jaws of our hungry 
grub seize the expected but unsuspect- 


Femininities. 





The first ingredient in conversation is 
truth, the next good sense, the third good 
humor and the fourth wit. 

“I don’t see how Jolly lives with that 
rich wite of his. She's a Tartar.” “It would 
be a good deal harder to explain how he could 
live without her.” 


Bachelor: Do you think a man _ will | 


have bad luck if he gets married on Friday? 


Benedick: Oh, I don't think it makes any dif. | 


ference whether it's Friday or not. 


Father: Johnny, open the door for 
your poor tired father! Your mother's locked 
me out, and 1 want to getin. Johnny: Well, 
she's locked me in, and I want to get out. 


Barlow: Before you were married, 
you were full of theories about 
wife. How did they turn out, M‘*Bride? 
M‘Bride: It is a condition and not a theory 
which confronts me now. 


He: How many voices are there in 


that choir at yourchureh? She: About seven. 
forty or fifty members. She: So it has, but you 


asked me how many voices! 

Mrs. St. C., visiting her son: Who is 
that horrible-looking female over your mantel- 
piece? Mr. St. (., Jun.: Ob, that’s little 
thing grandma sent me! I believe she said it 
was you when you were a little girl. 


“They say that people of the most 
characteristics make the happiest 
marriages. Whatthink you?” “Why, madam, 
1 hold that opinion so strongly that Iam 
quite ready to marry a young girl with plenty 
of money. That will constitute the necessary 
contrast.”’ 


Fair-but-forty customer: Yes—I don’t 


opposite 


| dislike this hat; but don't you think it would 


| 


ing victim and make short work of it, | 
sucking it dry and throwing the carcass | 


well over the sides of the pit, so as 
not to betray to future passers-by the 
secrets of this curious trap. 

And now let us turn our attention to 
some curious habits assumed by insects 
asa means of defence. The dangers to 
which these small creatures are exposed 
are very numerous and varied in their 
character, and so we tind the methods 
of securing safety correspondingly mani- 
fold. 

A common device by which protec- 


tion is obtained is by feigning death; | 


some beetles, for example, possessing 
the habit of curling themselves up or 
tucking in their legs under their bodies, 
and falling off the leaf or twig where 
they happen to be situated on to the 
ground, where they lie quite motionless 
until the danger is past. The assimilia- 
tion of the color of such beetles to their 
surroundings is also a material aid in 
the deception of their enemies. 


‘Grains of Gold. 


Improve your time, and you cam de 
pend upon it that time will improve you. 

Courtesy and etiquette are flowers; the 
the heart, the other, in 








one, bas its roots in 
the intellect. 

Opinions alter, manners change, creeds 
rise and fall, but the mora! is written on 
tablets of eternity. 

The worthiest people are the most in- 
jured by scandal, as we usually find that to be 
the best fruit which the birds have been peck- 
ing at. 

It is not sufficient not to intend to do 
wrong; we intend to do right, and carry out 
our intentions also. Notto think is in such 
case a crime. 

Nothing is more noble, nothing is 
more venerable than fidelity; faithfulness and 
truth are the most sacred excellences and en- 
dow ments of the human mind. 


law 


No one can ask honestly or hopelessly 
to be delivered from temptation uniess she 
bas berseif bonestly and firmiy determined 
to do the best she can to keep out of it. 


In company set a guard upon your 


tongue ip solitude upon your heart Nothing 
more quickly consumes the vigor of life than 
the violence of the emotions of the mi: 

The best of a book 18 not the tho iyhit 
wi i onlalnes t the tLheougi 
sUugE s 
wt 
hate us, and th the proudes 
far fteei as to be unabie to carry vy! 


violent opposition against it. 


| through 


wuistcoal 


look much better without that long feather? 
Diplomatic attendant: Oh, excuse me, madam 
—it looks charming! Why, itmakes you look 
ten years younger! Fair-but-forty customer: 
Really?) Then put in two more. 

Magistrate: Constable Jenkins says 
you were blind drunk. Prisoner: It is a mis- 
take, your honor. Instead of being blind, | 
could see twice as much as on ordinary ocea- 
sions-—in short, 1 could see double. If I had 
not mistaken Constable Jenkins for two men, 
your honor, I should not be here now. 


Sir Charles Russel, years before be 
took silk, Was sitting in court, when another 
barrister, leaning across the benches during 
the hearing of atrial for bigamy, whispered, 
“Russell, what's the extreme penalty for 
bigamy?’ “Two motbers-in-law,” replied 
Russell, without hesitation. 

A law has just been passed in Aus- 
tria which makes ita punishable offense for 
parents to take young children into bed with 
them. This interference was made necessary 
by the large number of deaths of infants 
being suffocated by their sleeping 
parents. The annual average in Austria for 
some time past has been 00 deaths from: this 
cause. 


On Sunday last a Detroit) preacher 


told his congregation that people should not 
be deterred by poverty from marrying. Ifa 
man had & left after buying his marriage 


license,” he suid, ‘and is fortunate enough to 
secure good, wife 
knows to warm over cold meats and is 
satisfied with ordinary hats and dresses— he ts 
destined to live a pleasant life; in- 
deed, eternity is too short for such a couple 


Club, 
hin press 
the “NVie- 
It possesses a capital library,a grand 
but 
supplied 


a economical one who 


how 
tarriod 
Ladies 


oft the 
her, 


Berlin has now its 
founded under the patronage 
Prederick, and named, after 
toria. 
piano, and comfortably furnished rooms, 


no cuisine, meals being, however, 
karly closing is 
M. 


Joined, and 


from a restaurant next door. 
the rule, and lights are turned out at lO P. 
Beventy 
the list of candidates is full. 


When the late President Grevy, of 
France, visited a picture gallery he indulged 
in frank criticism. “I call that an execratle 
daub!" he explained once to his personal con 
ductor, while # sudden chill fellon the group 
around him. ‘Whose it? whispered the 
President to the Minister in attendance, ob- 
serving that there was somethirg wrong. The 
latter indicated by a gesture the eminent con- 
ductor himself, whereupon M. Grevy, putting 
on his air of rustic joviality and cunning, 
stretched out bis hand to the painter 
cried: “In our country when we are going to 

it down The 
the Presidential! 


members have already 


is 


and 


buy an article we always ron 


apology was accepted, and 


collection was enriched by another master 
piece. 

Some women are never happy unless 
they are scrubbing, brushing, sweeping, or 
otherwise toiling in household affairs I} 
Hionorable Henry k.rsekine = wif nA One of 
this sort, and her extreme nervous irrital 
and eccentric ways, it ‘ Rup, ‘ 
not coutribule greatly to Her 
Lap] ss ‘onie ‘ ‘ 

j j 
stion: “Harry, u j Li 


Masculinities. 





Not till the reign of Henry VIII. did 
any English sovereign do other than eat with 
his fingers. 

If you wish to be thought agreeable 
you must consent to be taught a good many 
thing* you already know. 

The fool is more apt to give advice 
than the wise man, and somehow we're a 
good deal more apt to take it, 

An innovation at a recent wedding 
consisted In having the “Wedding March" 
whistied by twelve-friends of the bride, 

The most rational modes of keeping 
physical decay or deterioration at bay, and 
thus retarding the approach of old age, are 


| avoiding all rich foods and using much fruit, 
' 


managing «| 


especially apples. 


Hoax: Why is Kiose looking so 
gloomy these days? I thought he was mink- 
ing money. Joax: So hbe is; but he's atraid to 
look happy for fear somebody will want to 
borrow from bim. 

G. T. Parvin, of Burton, Kans., has 


been taken to the insane asylum. Mr. Parvin 
declares that he has been dead for two weeks, 
and says it that the authorities 
should allow a festering corpae to 
unburied. 


o> me 


Inistook 


in 4 shame 


lie around 


Brown, of Williamsport, Pa., 
a sheet tly porous 
im the dark, and 


for a 
jt on his chest 


of paper 


plaster put 


| The acid on the paper ate through the flesh to 








the ribs in several places, and the man’s Iite is 


in danger. 


Hugyins: Hello, Kissam; had = your 
hair cut? Kissam: Yes, dear boy. | found a 
place where they cut your hair while you 


wait. Huggins: That's good. A barbers shop 
is usually a place where they cut some other 


man’s hair while you walt. 

The late Bishop of Derry used to be 
very hard upon sceptics. “You young 
he once said to “a congregation of undergradu 
ates at Oxford, “are very proud to call your 
self ‘Agnostics.’ It's a Gireek word. [| dont 
think you're equally fond of its Latin equiva- 
lent, ‘Ignoramius.’ "’ 


In Jewell County, 
Judge, before whom a father had 
elghteen-year-old daughter on a charge of in 
sanity, found that the father’s real object in 
the proceeding was to prevent her from mar- 
rying the young man of her choice, he called 
the lover, who was among the spectators, and 
performed the marriage ceremony forthwith. 


Mrs. Lewis, who discovered 
scripts of the Grospels ina Syriac convent 
Mount Sinal, bas been exploring the convent 
again, in company with her sister, Mis. (rib 
son, and has examined the Palestinian Sy rine 
books of the twelfth century, written 


Kans., when a 


brought bis 


fesutith- 


on 


sory lee 

in the dialect supposed to have been spoken 
by Christ. Their text will soon be pub 
lished. 


It is calculated that 425 out of every 


million are really distinguished mem. €or 
paratively few of these live to m yrenat ance, 
though there are notable exceptions to th 
veneral rule, \ bile real wenitises altnost al 
Ways die youny. Fierce and rapid) com 

tion of nervous or musetlat foree is neat 
compatible with long duration of Lite bor 
long endurance in tnen, as in sloves, Wwe tmitiat 


have slow, steady combustion. 


A ventleman who is credited with 
having made his escape from the Paris charity 
with Vigor ana 
eninge baaeck, 
lo 
found it bard 


bombing patience, 


lire retoiarkiatle 


promptitude was, a few ¢ 


buavsaar 
push 
mek beetore 


ing aside a iady in bile attetiugpets 


Miin theatre hie 
\t last, 


mid said 


her intea Pari 
lw 


khe turned 


priiac ‘ 
ia 
neat 


keep lier 


areata “Deus 1 mini 


we ure “atu clarity bazaar 


sir, thint 


atonee coll 


There 1 


sa crusly old bachelor, of con 


sicteratile enlth, im Kentucky “What w 
you do with your mete when yo die’? 
some one asked him, recently. “Well, bese 
pitied, “Ih atm poiny toselleverythiny for cust 
and get all my money lie puapert Wohiene To tine 
that death is nenmr, Tdi pile this puaper tice 


daw 


on the tloor, stick a tmuteh to it, and bie 
onit. Jhben the money nnd the house and | 
Willall go together.’ 

Vienna detectives have cauyht the 
thief who has been robbing picture collectios 
in Vienna, Budapest, Madrid, and other 


places, while trying to sell an Old Miaster re 


cently taken from a private collection, He 
a Budapest doctor of medicine tated Lela 
Lenke, son Of a wealthy landowner Ihin - 
tem: Was tocul pictures out of their fram 
and to replace them at ones With chrotios of 
Minstit the saine mist This ispletseuts 
found op hits 

At a ba held at Livermore Falls 

« boresters a / i 















Latest Fashion Phases. 

The amplitude of skirts Is somewhat 
modified and their #'iffoess very much #0. 
The fullness is ai] carried around to the 
back, the front and sides being smooth, 
straight and carefully fitted. 

In cutting outa skirt, the edgesof the 
breadths shouid aiwayes be fret ruled with 
a ruler long enough to go from top to bot 
tom, for any irregularity in (he seamsofa 
ekirt spolis its appearance and provente it 
from banging weil. 

In basting the seains lay the two edges 
together on a long tabic, the bias edge up 
permost, ifs straight aod a bias edge are 
fo be joined, and bastethem while they 
are lying flat. 

Ifthe goods is very thin, jike gauzsor 
muslinor any eortof light eilk, baste at 
the same time a varrow atripol paper 
aloog the seam. Sifich through this paper, 
which will prevent the tmachine needle 
from gaetbering the materia’. The paper 
may be easily removed afierward 

The stiflening bas almost entirely dis 
appeared from skiria. They are no longer 
as rigid as if they were made of wood, but 
nave a degree of auppleness thatis much 
more desirable. 

A baircloth facing five or 
wide is put around the foot of the skirt to 


#ix inches 


prevent it froin clinging tou closely to the | 


ankles, but this ita the ilmit of stiffness, 
The wires and \a-“ious otber coutrivances 
for expending bave entively disappeared, 
Indeed, the wires never inet witb 
favor among well dressed women, as the 
effect was disagresatie, and with suffi- 
clently good linings no such arrangement 
was noeded for sustaining the skirt. 

The indications of fashiouw in regard to 
new capes, mnanteletse, ited wraps orna 
mented with half capos, and the cut of 
jeckets, trimmed, piain or embroidered, 
continue the sawe, It is bardly necessary 
to go Over the same gr und again, a4 am 
ple descriptions have already been given 
—so ample that all new Jevelopmenis 
have been fully treated. 

Of coureso there ia less to be said on the 
sutject of wrapein warn weather, be- 
cause they are less often worn. Carriage 
wraps are very dainty and elevcrate, of 
silk or other soft fabric, following the 
lines of the figure gracefully. They are 
full, bat Jight and easily compressibie, 
When compression is necessary, For ex- 
ample, here isa description of & carriage 
mautie of gray moire. 

Around the lower 6dge are Dine rows of 
Darrow plaitings, pale green gauze alter- 
nating with gray silk. The top of the 
mantis basa yoke embroidered with steel 
and gold beads, 

It may be remarked, 
steel and gold 
empio, ed at present iniriinming, produc 
ing a rich and elegant eitect, 

Toe yoke is formed in plaited ruttlss of 
pale green gauzs; the collar is encircled 
by a rucheé “ray silk and anotber of 
green getzs ond is lined with white gul- 
pure; white the front 6dges are acorped 
with pofiogs of gray #ilk frou top to bot- 
tom, The gariment is lined wilh pale green 
silk. 

Jeckets are worn very 
godets even al ihe back. 
DO weans popular, What 
had during toe Sprit, as 
died out, 

Kiue, green snd purple jackeia are much 
brig t. Navy 
the mioorily, 


anDY 


in paesing, tha: 


in combination sre much 


of 


Short, With no 
by 
little vogue it 
AR uoVelLYy, les 


The sack is 


seen, buLthe tones ere ail 
biue and bottle greeu are tao 
clear shades beiig prefered, 

Both jackets and capes 
Jackeis aro very short, with close sleeves 
only siigutly bouffant at the top. The 
fronts may be tight, loose, open or closed, 
W ben open, they diecl 86 4n orpamented 
vest of some bright or light color, plaited, 
gathered, covered with rr filo~, rucbes and 
all sorts of tritniuiming. 

The aide and back of (he jacket remain 
very close Otting and are sometimes beld 
to the figure by # belt ornamented with 
embroidery or ttitching, which passes be- 


urea = worn, 


neath the fronts, i6aving them loose. 
This is tbe latest novelty with respect to | 
ackeis. The barques are short aud flat 
without godets, (he high collar and re- 
vers engrossing ail the fancituiness of 
cut 
Capes are yet shorter than they were 
last year, bul #till more trimimec, the sup- 
pression of large sieeves having given 
room fur greater expansion of oroamenta 
n ere sv a ry 
. “ - 
re 

stad a ¢ 
sole, tulle ¢ cK r > 
times eo iarge t! kK rucbe iaes the place 


bows of 


of the collar and ia trimmed with 
ribbon, bunches of flowers, vtec, 


The newest sun vumbreiles are green, 
mauveor bine and have lacquered band 
les of the same color. 

There is a mania for buckles. 
when the buckle menia 
size or design is more populer than any 
other, but not ao now. Big buckles and 
little buckles, buckles that are bright and 
buckies that aro duil are in equal de- 
tinand., Mauy a young wean has con- 
veried her g andmother’s old gold garter 
buckles into a moat fetching clasp fcr her 
belt. 

The Ascot tie is a fad among women. It 
looks very pally &beu worn with @ tallor- 
mads cost, The moat atylish tie of thie 
kind i# made of striped or plaid Madras iv 
a combination of briitiant colora, This 
Kives dash toa dark wool gown. 

It is now @« bed taste for a woman to 
wearaready made \i¢as for her brother, 
father or husband to do #0. Sof she dons 
an Ascot she bas to go through the torture 
of learning to tie it properly, but the cffect 
is worth while. 


Generally 


Seal rings are 
| They come itn varieties 
jade, Jasper and onyx. 
Bracelets are seen again alter a long ab 
sencs. The most popular design is flexible, 
being in gold chain pattern, with gems eet 
in at intervals, 


much worn by women, 
of bloodstones, 





Odds and Enda. 
4U BJ BOTH. 


ON A VARIETY OF 


Potato Fritters.—Take some potatoes, 
boiland peei them, pass them through # 
sieve or colander with a spoon, Then teke 
some good cream and nix it with the po. 
tafoes till they are a iittle thicker than 
batter, 

Take three eggs, well beaten, and a lit 

ingrecients all well 
fry them ins pan of 
upes you would 
a little salt over 


ti6 salt, and imix the 
up together. Toen 

hot Jard end send them 
apple filters, Sprinkle 
thew before sending up. 

Orange Fritters.—Take the rindof two 
oranges, removing all the white skin. 
Then cut the oranges ip &ices across, and 
takeout allthe pips Dip the slices in 
batter and fry thein. Sprinkle powdered 
suger over them when served, 

Potatoes boiled ion their skins shoaid 
not be left in thei to get coid or they be- 
come sodden, If they gre to be kept they 
eboutd iave the skins removed after they 
are boiled 

Milk tbat is to be kepe sweet iu hot 
weather should be boiled avd left to get 
cold and then boiled again. 

The walls of sitting roous and staircases 
siould be wiped down at Jeast oncea 
month with aclean duster tied on tothe 
head of a» broom with a long handle, Dast 
settie: on walis whether we see it or not 
—and it should not be sllowed to remain 
tuere. 

A tablespoonful of vineyar put inthe 
water in which meatia boiled, wi:l often 
prevent it fromm being tough, 

Water cans should not bave water left 
to sland in then, as it belps to rust them. 
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can be wiped with adamp but not wet 
flianve), In fine weather the bedding 


| should ve removed from the bedstead and 


| 
} 


breaks out one | 





In cave of scariatinaor other infectious 
anointing the skin with eucalyp- 
tus oil (oleusaban) allays irritation and 
helps to prevent the spread of infection, It 
helps the recovery of the 
patient. caré should be taken to | 
get the oucalypius oil pure, as the loferior | 
wixed with o.ber oils, 


disease 





a'so gieatly 


Great 


kinds are 


Toe dast din of a bouse should be the 
object of great soliciiude on the partof tbe 
bousekeeper, and uO animal or vege'able 
refuse should ever be allowed inside it. 
Vegetable refuse should ell be consumed 
on the fire at convenient timer, and ant- 
inal refuse (such as fat and bone.) sbould 
be givev away to some deserving person 
who can sell if. 

Meal that ie vot quite fresh, and of which 
tueré is doubt #4 to its Keeping, should be 
roasted or fried but pot boiled. 


To clarify dripping or fat, break it up 
intoa geois zed china basin and pour 
over it # pintor more of boiling water. 

When oold the fat will bave formed a 

cake on the top. Turn tbis outonto 6 
plate ard scrape off the impurities on the 
under aides, Tt will fit for all 
cookiog purposes, but if wanted for pastry 





theu be 


rapea the process two or three times, 

when it will be extra good and fit for pastry 
or cakes 

Froz neat -hould be thawed in tepid 
wate fors king rhuog ip a warm 

re t cannot be pri 

‘ 44 P 

ss | ne er hye 4 | 

4 " iday or <« a wet cay, uniees there 

is a fire todry the room thorougbly be 
fore bed-time, But, afier sweeping with | 


| damp tea leaves, the floor and woodwork 


| within this 


| need as an 


all the brass or ironwork washed and 
wiped. 

When clothes are taken off the body at 
night they should be turned inside out 
and hung up in the air—not thrown in @ 
hesp on the cbairor flocr. This should 
especially be done with what is worn next 
to the skin, and children should be taught 
this habit quite early. 

Lace braid, either crinkied or pisin, is 
one important feature in the prettiest 
specimens of this year’s work; another 
being ribbon work, imitated with the 
washing embroidery ailk. 

Lece is much used for trimmings and as 
Insertions, and simulated ribbon bows are 
etili much in favor, and simpie old fart. 
ioned country posies are grestly admired 
as decorations for tea cloths, Duchesse 
covers, aud anoh Jike things. 

Another revival is seen in the decora 
tions econaelating of combined painting and 
embroidery, the result in these artistic 
examples being perfectly charming. Nat- 
urally the interest in such pisces is epbhem 
eral; they will not ba handed down as 
heirloome, nor considered as works of art 
in the far future, but as fancies of the mo- 
ment there is no question as totheir at 
tractions. 

They are very quickly done, and there 
is softness, depth, and richness in these 
decorations not always found in needie- 
work. Ottoman atik isthe fabric nausily 
chosen for the purpose, but watered silk 
is alae liked. 

Of flowers thus carried ont, lilac isa 
favorite, as itallows of much depth of 
color, relieved by hizgh Lehts given in 
sheeny silks or filoselle. Panster, daisies, 
vinjiets, and may areall suitable. but only 
one kind of flower ja introduced in each 
group. 

This stvie of ornamentation {4 also suit 
ableon felt grounds, although the resu— 
cannot be said tn be quite so attractive 
Feltis now tobe badin so many pretty, 
delicate shades, that those who have only 
known it ip seasons that are long past 
would be surprised atthe dainty effects 
which can be secured by its means in the 
present time. 

Table covers are made of it, the edges 
being pinked out and the corners painted 
and embroidered, Dinver equares of pale 
blue or golden-tinted felt are richly deco- 
rated after this mode, as wellas ronners 
and mata. 

Someof the linen embroideries must, 
however, now b® described, as they fairly 
take front rark in importance. A doénign 
Known 8s Aqoitaine is noveland pretty. 
Here, for example, is adinner slip. The 
border is done with lace braid, filled in 
with various lace stitches, the linen being 
cut away afterwards, 

At each end a square of the linen is em 
broidered with flowers; ‘his basa just the 
appearance of asinali mat thrown down 
crosawise on the lace slip 

Sometimes the design is worked #0 as to 
give the effect of a square centre mat laid 
diamond fashion ons lacawork «slip, A 
charming Duchesse cover, or dinner eon 
tre, bas the border of lace braeidwerk en- 
riched by @ filling of alternate pale biue 
and pink stars. 

For a large equare night dress sa rhet the 
Alsace design is quite bewitching. The 
diamond sbaped centreis of checker drawn 
work, with a star embroidered in each 
equare, and is bordered with a siimpie ara- 


| besques, done in shaded blue and gold. A 


spray of flowers, also worked ia blue silk, 
is only partially seen, as itis apperentiy 
thrown down underthe checkered cen- 


| tre. 


Very pretty is a dainty afternoon tes 
cloth, bordered with two rowsof fancy 
drawn work at a distance of sbout six 
inches apart. Sweet violets are worked 
border, and bunches of the 
same flowers decorate the corners of the 


| eqguare csntre of the cloth. 


Wide Honiton lace braid is occasionally 
insertion with bappy resuit 
Say a teacioth so treated bas the extreme 
edge scalloped and buttonholed with biae 
silk. 

Above the scaliops comes the inseriion 
broad Honiton lace braid, the jJanction of 
the ovals being worked over with gold 
silk; tbe insertion is ouslined on both 
sides wiih blue silk. 

There is a farther decoration of flowers 


worked in the soft colorings. The Pay- 
sanne design ie a delightful one for an af- 
ternoon teaciotb for luchesee covers 


and sachets (o mat 
Poppies, primrosea, daisies, are worked 
within checkers of embroidered 


blue ribbons, which are tied into s vow, 


formed 


' where each square mee its neighbor. 





This same design is mort effective on « 
blotter of flame colored eatin, and on work 
bags. As ribbon work does not bear wash- 
ing, and yetiaso gerersiiy admired, em- 
broiderers Lave set to work snd imitated 
it most successfuily using washing silks 


for the purpose. 

Corner sprays of flowers are worked on 
linen within a border of lace braid work, 
Lace braids are emp!oyed on pet grounds 
most satisfactorily. To execnte this atyle 
of work the design must be first traced on 
linen. The linen is then covered witb 
botter eclored net. 

On this net the braid is eewn, and con- 
necting lace stitches are added in batter- 
colored alike. Sprays of flowers and lesves 
are done with the same silks. As s varia 
tion the sprays of flowers may be wrought 
in many tinted silks, thus quite different 
effects may be secured. the onelinen trec- 
ing avawering for several pieces of work. 

————q7->7, - Se 

PRoOMisss.—TuLere are other questions 
which should enter into the meking of a 
promise beside the possibility of keeping 
it. Init necessary 7? Is it reasonable? Ix it 
desirable? For, while some obligations 
are evidentiy iaid upon us, this is one 
which we voluntarily take upon ourselves, 
and we are therefore bound to consider not 
eniy its practicability, but ite wisdom. 
Not until we bave decided, to the best of 
our ability, that the promise we think of 
making is right and good, and likely to 
ccondace in some way to the bene fit of our- 
selves and others, are we justified in mak- 
ing it: bat, having done s0, we most re- 
gard it as a secred trust, never to be re- 
pudiatedc. 


_ ~ ome a 
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A PLAIN REMEDY. 


For nearly fifty years this wonderfal rem- 
edy has proved itself the best, safest and sur- 
est antidote for pain in the world. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


In using medicines to stop pain, we should 
avoid such as inflict injury om the system. 
Opium, Morphine, Ether, Cocaine and Chio 
ral stop pain by destroying the sense of per- 
ception, when the patient loses the power of 
feeling. Thisisa most destructive practice: 
it masks the symptoms, shuts up, and, in 
ot removing trouble, breaks down the stom- 
ach, liverand bowels, and, if comtinued for a 
length of time, killathe nervesand produces 
local or genera! paralysis. 

There 1s no necessity for using these uncer- 
tain agents when a itive remedy like KAD- 
WAYS READY RELIBF will stop the most 
excruciating pain quicker, without entailing 
the least difficulty in either infant or adult. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


THE ONLY PAIN KEMEDY 
That instantly steps the most excructating 
pains, allays Inflamination and cures Con- 
estion, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
sowels or other glands or organs, by one ap- 
plication, 


IN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES 


No matter how violent or excructating the 
pains the Kheumatic, Bed Ridden, Infirm, 
Crippled, Nervous, Neursigic or prostrated 
with disease muy suffer, 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Will Afford Instant Fase. 





A CURE FOR 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A half toa teaspoontul of Ready Relief in a 
half tumbler of water, repeated as often ss 
the discharges continue, and a flannel satur- 
ated with Keady Relief placed over the stom- 
achand bowels will afford immediate relief 
and soon effect « cure. 

No bad after effects (which are invartably 
the sequel of dosing with opium, ete.,) will 
follow the use of Kadway's Ready Relief, but 
the bowels will be left ina healthy normal 
condition 

A half toa teaspoonfulin a half tumbler of 
water will, in « few minutes, cure Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Beartours, Necvous- 
ness, Sleeplessness. Sick Headache, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Colic, Fiatuency and all tnternal 


MALARIA, 


CHILLS AND FEVER, FEVER AND AGUE 
CONQUERED. 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with this 
terrible fow to settiers in newly settled dir- 
tricts, where the Malaria or Ague existe, but 
if people exposed to it will, every morning 
on getting out of bed, take twenty or thirty 
drops of the Ready Kelief ina giass of water, 
and eat. sny,® cracker, they will escape at 


tacks. This must be done before going out 
Chere is ts remedial agentin the world 
that wi Fever and Ague and all otke 

malaria s and other fevers, aided 
lway's Pilis, so quickly as Radway's KReacy 


lief 


50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


SULD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Be Sure to Get “Radway’s.” 
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A Lion Hunt. 


BY T. 4. L. 





W AS cruixing on board a man-ot-war, 
years ago, from the Island of Madeira 
tow ardsthe western coast of Africa, 

hoping on our way to pick up a slave 

ship or two. 
Midway between 
rifle we were becalmed tor three tedious 
weeks under a hot, broiling sun. It was 
no joke, and severely tried the temper« 
pot only of the captain and officers, but 





sil on board. 
gan to run short—a very serious matter, 
with over one thousand thirsty men on 


board. . 
We were puton an allowance of a pint 


a day. A pint ot water tor drinking, 
washing and cooking, ete., under a torrid 
«un, does not goa very great way. ‘(ur 
necessity atlength became so great that 
the captain was forced to get up steam 
ind make direct for the coast of Africa. 
(hirty-six hours steaming brought us 
opposite the town of Mogadore. This 
place ix situated on the outskirts of the 
vreat Sahara or Sandy Desert of Africa. 
Behind the town rises a background of 
mountains, most among 
h stands out the snow-capped sum- 
tot Mount Atlas. Stretching away to 
r base is one vast field of sand, with 
iall thicket of shrubs growing here 
ind there sparsely. 
« night before we reached the towna 


conspicuous 


Wiiie 


h breeze came on, which carried away 
ran down «small 
with fruit. 


foremast, and we 
comme], <upposed to be laden 


iiow well I remember it. 


fhe Captain and I were walking up 
ind down the deck—the vessel a large 
hundred horse-power, one hundred 

i one gun-ship, going at the rate of 
urteen knots an hour! What chance 
{any small schooner before such a 


ithan of the deep. 
we were walking, a 
el had run aground 
| off again—ran through 
We stood still: 

What is that?” I asked. 
not know.” he said; 
avainst something.” 

Morning’s day-break showed us one or 
iwe foating spars, and a man’s hat—all 
he yecord of what had passed. Silently, 
«swiftly, the unknown vessel had gone 
iown, and its small crew, doubtless fast 

vep, never woke on earth again, but 

eaund then found their last resting 
place -all unknown until that day shall 
ne whenall the secrets of the mighty 
op, its hidden treasures, it« buried 
pes, be once more revealed. 
\s we neared Mogadore, and anchored 
ne two miles off the town, a strange 
motion seemed to possexs the place. 
smorning breeze off land came to us 
en with the sound of ringing bell«—not 
usual muezzin calling the faithful to 
prayers, butthe sharp, quick, re- 
sted sound of consternation and alarsu. 
Moors 
tening in crowds from the city gates 
| bearing with them their valuatles 
inte the sandy plain beyond. 
they thought our arrival an hostile one, 
we aller- 


shock, asifa 
just touched, 
her frame. 


“Tl deo “whe ran 


cir 


rough our glasses we saw ‘the 


ne vessel-of-war had visited 


rd learned) the place since a Freneh 
t, a few years before, which nearly 
eled it with the ground. 

\s soon as he could, our first lieutenant 
nton shore and made known the tmo- 


wantofl water 


eot our errand thither 
jot very easy to be obtained. 
As were likely to remain there three 
flour days, a party of us landed the fol- 
ving day and visited the town. 


lf threatening, half feartul, 


smoke 


miarkesl 


r course through the streets trom it« 
oorish population. 
finding, however, that our visit was 


‘lly a peaceable one, they became reas- 
red, and inone bazaar we stopped at, 
~owner, who spoke Spanish very fairly, 
lus that the foot-tracks of a lion had 
en seen a few days before in the neigh- 
and mixing, 
“Upposed to have been carried off by the 
lormidable brute. 
this piece 





hood, two Moors were 


Taking of news back with 


Maderia and Tene- | 


could not be sure of that, I preferred tak- 
king a quiet botanical excursion by my- 
self, in the immediate vicinity of the city. 
I went, however, with them, until they 
came on traces of the animal. 

The broad, large, cat-paw shaped marks 


in the sand were unmistakable. Little 
heed was there of the three or four Moors 
we had perstaded, with no small dif- 
ficulty, to accompany us, for the foot- 
marks were all round the place. 

We gathered trom our guides that it 


| had been seen that very morning, making 
its way with early dawn eastward, to- 


Worst of all, our water be- 


ward the desert. 

Putting the dogs on the scent, the party 
*tarted off. I resolved to go in an entirely 
opposite direction, firmly resolving in 


the town. Just as we separated, one of 
them, named Turnour, said: 

“There, Dot, old boy, take this revolver; 
I have another, and it may be useful to 
vou.” 

Nothing loth, took the weapon, for, 
teyond a pocket-knife, I ~as totally un- 
armed,and I slowly sauntered back to- 
ward the town. I came to a clump of 
some five or six date trees and a small 
piece of greensward, flower-bestrewed. 

Here I halted, and taking out my pipe, 
began to smoke beneath their 
Ever and anon I gathered a tew dates 
lying on the ground, and ate thein. 

So passed lazily away a coupleof hours. 
I had listened intently, but heard no shot 
fired, and coneluded the lion had gone 
further away than they expected. At 
length I arose, and seeing a small thicket 
of stunted «brubs some quarter of a mile 
further off, I made my way toward them. 

I found they were a species of acacia, 
and a species 1 had not hitherto met 
with. I plucked two or three of the twigs. 
and was just about to leave, when a deep 
bass growl riveted me tothespot. Un- 
consesously I let my flowers drop, and 
stood «till fora tew moments, paralyzed. 
Another and a deeper growl tollowed the 
first, and looking in the direct’on whence 
the sound issued, I saw the fiery glare of 
two large eyeballs, and could dimly out- 
line the form of a large beast crouching, 
halt hidden among the shrubs. 

Still I stood, too horrified to move even 
a «ingle limb—too frightened to attempt 
to ery out tor assistance, even had as- 
sistance been near. A hot glow rushed 
like fire through my whole body, tol- 
owed immediately by a cold thrill which 
sent the perspiration in icy drops down 
my tace. 
with a strange creeping sensation. 

Pristinetly Leould hear and count cach 
pulsation of ny heart. To this day I can 
realize most vividly what I can imagine 
a poor little mouse feels when tor the first 
time it sees fixed on it the relentless glare 
ot some half-famished cat. 

Like a poor timorous mouse I stood, all 
forgetful of my pistol, and so taken un- 


awares that! should have been an easy 
© sertsa. 
My tongue found its powers first—I 


uttered a roar as loud, if not as hoarse, as 
the one I had heard —I bellowed until 
they might have heard me in Mogadore. 
Then the pistol ftlashed through 
mind justasaslight rustling warned me 
the animal was beginning to move, doubt- 
first and, as I fele 


my 


lems preparatory to its 
assured, final spring. 


A large vellow beast came bounding 
out toward me. f pointed the pistol at it, 
and shutting my eyes witha half uttered 


“Goelhelpme,”’ I fired. A strange noise 
followed the report, balf growl, half bark, 
y thud on the earth, and 


[tound a large yellow 


hall howl, a heas 
opening my 
colored dog lying in its death agonies a 
feet 

Wa 


“yes, 


mie. 

it ot those half wild brutes, 
which «so commonly haunt the streets of 
towns where Mussulimans are wont to fre- 
quent, and [had accidentally found out 
and disturbed it in its lair. 

Half ashamed of my dastardly fears 
and balftriumphant atiny success with 
my pistol, so fortuitous in its aim, all by 
chance and through skill, with 
«haken nerves tingling unpleasantly at 


fiw frets 


one 


naught 





the dreadful excitement I had under- 
gone, and with limbs rather shaky 
and unsteady, I turned to hasten 


<, we returned on board the «hip, and |away, when IT met the halt laughing, 


there making it known, a party 
t} 


quickly organized tora regular hunt the 


lowing day. 


The next morning, aceordingly, = 
Selve, myself included, wentonce tore 
ts re fnlle « I} : , . 
i a“) and tah ‘ 
f 
- 
; 
A should like tt f 


vided 





I 


at 





Was 





apie oge 
was | part serious gianes wt 


Turnour. 


“(pon mys word, Dot, well shot; but 
4 ny did verti trellis may”? ’ 
*J I thought it isa ! J t 
help saving 
Hi ed out t obite 
ns 
‘ ‘ 
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my mind not to lose sight of the walls of | 


shade. | 


I telt my hair bristle and move | 


We went on board, where Turnour nar 
rated my adventure amid the rears «of 
Iny wWessinates. 


My lion exploits in Altrica were not, 
however, ended at Mogadore, and 1 did 
‘afterward see a real one,to my bitter 


Sorrow. 

In this wise: 

After leaving Mogadore we started on 
to Gsibraltar, where the captain expected 
to receive dispatches trom the admiral, 


then at Lisbon, giving orders as to his 
future movements. 
In three days we reached the world- 


famed citadel, and finding we were likely 
to be there a week or ten days, the oflicers 
forthwith planned 
both into Spain and Africa. 

All excursions, however, into 
were nipped in the bud, owing te a strict 
quarantine being kept, and further 
advance allowed into that country than 
the limit«of the neutral ground which 
separates the Spanish trom the bnglish 
territory. 

We were all brut 
an expedition into Africa was soon plan- 
ned, and several officers trom the garrison 
atGibralitar agreed to accompany us. 

Among these oflicers 
mine, my playmate 
schoolmate in boyhood and the one warm 
friend of my youth and manhood. 

We intended 
days, and made our preparations aceord 
ingly. 

A stall steamer conveyed us act 
straits to we found there 
our horses, which we thie 
day before. 

Mounting these, we rodealong the coast 


several expeditions, 
Spain 


rie 


serely disappointed, 


Was a cousin of 


ims childbicnmd, oy 


being away two or three 


vem the 
Tangiers, ftand 


had wernt ‘Tem 


toward a small place called Massighan, 


‘intending to make it our head-quarters 


for the short time we should be away. 

On our ruad thitherwise we fell in with 
the tracks of a lion. 

I shuddered when I saw them, as they 
brought afresh to mind fright at 
Mogadore. The officers followed them 
up; | dared not be left behind, 
consequently forced to follow. 

After three or tour hours’ 
to asmall thicket surrounded by 
strip of coarse, long grass. Here the dogs 
stopped, and one of them whined un 
easily. 


my 
aud was 


ride, we came 


a ~siall 


The company rode round it, but beyond 


| the footmarks ceasing here we saw ne 

| other trace of the animal. The dogs re 
tused tor «ome titme teowoin. At last we 
induced one, named Neptune, a great 
vorite, to enter. 

A short time passed, when we heard a 
loud howl, a heavy stroke, as if a harm 
mer had bit some soft sutstanmee, and al 
again was «till. 

We knew well what had happemed. crn 
stroke of the liow’s paw had tor ever 
silenced pour Neptune, and Doatswain, 


his« 
for it whined 


companion, seemed 
mest piteously. 

After some deliberation 
termined te tire a i i 
thicket, and dil ‘>. A leo, hererge, 


Vevliery 


the 
sullen roar was the respostise ii 
made my beart beat! and om ‘ 
came well-nigh unmanagyeat . 
fected] with a like fear w it ‘ 

Still the beast would ie 
beat seesnuend determined te tie 
inn ite lair. Mov consis iy i v 
fire tee the vrass, as he ail on | 
situtlar case in Ind 

Thi< w ss dlonme, and ‘1 | ‘ 
rected te the «pot as the flare pores rel 
thee sts r fons ane , 
anid =} te 

t redder ‘ eet 
huge ol ject stealthils ‘ ‘ 
crept on unseen, unti t} 
of where my cousin i t 
back. 

J saw hix« horse idedernily - 
heard it give a loud snort ofl fear. ared thes 
a huge, dark-looking object +4 i 
de ily te Spring «otatot the ' Vv 
aud Jatnech itself at the horse bie 

The tlasts and quick report of a rifle 
lowed, ax the tt te: «lung, ‘ ; 
raw theegs Tearied th leore 
ofthe hornme, amdit hevetla «hen 
poor atimal’= threat. 

The horse tottered and tf | 
crush the by ‘ . | 
P «© and ti } 

} 
erther ! 

bJeart J 

k 








of the one crushed inte a shapeless mas 
as the heart of the other reeeived it« 
death thlow from the teallet. 

Ab me! vers, verv serrowtullw the 
femrk three bemwdw oo and «et their faces 
homeward again ter ¢siberaltar Im atte 


cmd of Meoorixh ret 
thes 


atenead! taocore 


teld a 


or soldiers, os 


dav« I was 
whatever 


ated thre 


hers, were, 
hung on 


than 


our rear, 


once an atlacn. 


lnever saw or heeded them: Dknew not 


at all whe they were; my thoughts were 
there on that object hanging over the sad 
dle ofa brother officer of ny cousin's, 
whe rade by my <ide. 

I thought, too,of «a heme in Americn, 


far away, where a@ trecether wertnhd semen bee 
death ot 


ne, Killed mot im the furious on 


weeping over the her first-born 


ated conly 


slaught«om the field of battle, with no 
sound of country’s vietory to cheer the 
dying struggle amd rote it of ite pain. 

Alas, ne; but bruised and mained to 
death by «a wild teast, the alter-death otf 
Which could never soften the bitter pang 
ofatrave and gallant tmian’s lows, 

I tek his tendv home and buried it in 
the old churchyard thece, amd from that 
lay to this, lhave never seen.lor for ome 
' sierret wise? te see another lion It~ 

ery tia ‘ x I write it, even tiakes te 
stittedeles fem) heep me and mine from 
ever apain : meng i ation-hunt 
—_ al = 

bu I ve Ini The Indian egy 
dance i net, a evtne ie fet eon greet frevta 
the mar vem it i dance upon these 
fradile: cobsjent it execttedd im this 
wise 

The dancer, dressed in a corsage and 
very short shirt, carries a willow wheel 


of tendlerate diameter fastened horizon 


tally tapecrns beer beecaed. 


Around this wheel threads are fastened, 
equally distant from each other, and at 
the end of these threads ix a slip noose, 
which is kept open by a vlass head. Thus 
equipped, the young girl comes toward 
the spectators ith « teasket full of egys, 
which she passes around for inspection, 
to prove that the sre real, tot imsita 
tices. 

The music strikes apa jerky, monet 
nous strain, amd the daneer begin to 
whirl around thereat rapidity. Then, 
Seizitiyy an egy, sive poate bl bee come oof thre 
stipe Titptrne amd with a quiet teecoticons 
throws it from ber in such «a way as te 
lraw th he tt I 

Phe « ft ttaresigs tthe dancer prenluces 
a cenptrifuural tere Statehe stretedlee= thre 

eral coat tratvht Tike array shooting 
tre receceel the emrele 

Ooo, slfer another theegyvs are thrown 
court ite Cheese -F rs until they make a 
beavets ‘ i ‘ Peles aaleerye thy 

atneer } 

! t ‘ " there rapid s« 
raj i ‘ ' ' ? j bethiersalt? tee 
tins s fa iar tat ' 

1 ‘ ‘ fey ' 

my tl ‘ ide 

ait 

bout | “! ‘ ya | 
b bie t ih ' 

i ser 

t { ' c t3 

I ! ' f t 

’ thier « 
geek eens i \ ti 
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just inside the Firs’ gate. He was a «hort- 
ish man, young, with a clean-shaven face; 
he was in evening drees, with the dinner 
jacket which bachelors nowsday=# sffect, 
and looked pariicularly sproce and slert 

“Mr. Theodore Mershbon,"’ said Bobby, 
under his breath. 

As they came up to the gate, Mr. Mer- 
shon tarned bis head and looked at them, 
rec gp'zed Bobby, and raised his hatin a 
rather cool and superciiious way; bui as 
Decimma moved from the shadow of a tree 
and came isto the moonligbt, Mr. Mer. 
shon saw her distinctly, and hie sbarp 
eyes scanned ber with acritical stare. As 
be looked hie manner changed, and he 
took a step ortwo forward, apd beld out 
bis hand to Bobby. 

“How do you Deane?” he sald, 
Kat, though he Bobby, his 
sharp eyes were fixed on the girl's lovely 
face 

Hobby replied coo! 
bave paweed on; bul Mr 
him with a question 

**Been forastroli?’ he sail. 

Decima noticed that hie voice was 
but qoick and sbarp, in harmony with his 
face, 

*Yos,’’ eaid Bobby. 
this ie my sister, Mr. Merebon.”’ 


do, 
aidressed 


encugh, and would 
Moerehou detained 


tbin, 


“My sinter and 


Nothiog would have induced bim to 
omit the *Mr.’’ 
Mr. Mershbon raised his hat again, end 


bowed. 

“I didn’t 
here,"’ he eaid. 
yon hed a sister.’ 

‘She has only just 
Bobby, ratber coldly. 
jen’t it?’ 

“Very. 


was down 
koow 


know Miss Deane 
‘*'n fact, I 


, 


didut 


come Cown,”’ enid 
‘ht's a fine night 


And you have only just come 
to Strettou, Miss Deane?’ said Mr, Mer 
sbon, his eyes rcanning ber face fora 
moment, and then turned aside, #0 that 
her as she re- 


they were hidden from 
plied — 

“Only to might.” 

‘+-Well, it's too early to ase you if you 
like it,” hesaid. “Sat I bope you will. 


Have you been abroad?’ 

ed | have beeu living with an aunt,’ 
Deci ma. 

And she, too, *poke rather coldly; for 
sowething in the man’s face, or his voice, 
or bis manner, Was repellant to her. 

16 #het a gianes at Lor, aud averte! bis 
eyes again. 

“Ah! you've come ata nice time of the 
year. The place locks at its best now. 
By the wey, Deane’ — he glanced at Bobby 
—**} was going to ask you if you and 


, Heid 


your father would dine wiih me some 
nigst—”"’ 

“My father never dines out,’’ said 
Bobby, somewhat stiftiy. 

Mr. Merebon looked from him to De- 
cima. 

“Oh! perhaps you and Miss Deane 
would honor me? I wili have the pleas- 
ure of calling op you—if you wiil allow 


me—and we can arrange # night I should 
like to show Miss Deane—your father— 
the new paim house. Wil you come?” 
He |ooked for an instant at Decima, an 
instant in which bis sharp eyes esemed to 


take in the whole of her face and forin. 

Decima'’s frank cyes rested on him 
piecidly. 

“Perhaps,” sbe said, in her direct way. 
“lf my father or brother——"’ 

“Retter say ‘yes,’ and name a day, 
Deane," be ssid. ‘Nay next Tuesday. I'll 
come over emi try and persuade your 
fatber.”’ 


d enough to that 
per mode of invita- 
ty yisa em bar 


aDOW 


Bobby was 
this was not 
tion, and he 
rasemerni. 

Mershon eianced at niu, bit hisiips, and 
colored as if he saw his inistake, 

e]'}] write,”’ he said. ‘rood night 

He did not turn into toe drive, but stood 
and watched them as they passed on, 

“My grecious ! what a lovely creature!’ 


the yr 
Lj j 


solored with 


” 


he eaid to himself. “Fancy that old 
maniac baving « daughter like that! 
Looks like—!ike--I1 dcn't know what she 


looks like.”’ 
“What a strange tnan said Decima, 


when thev had gotout of hearing. 


“Yes, be’s a rum fisb,’’? said Bobby. 
“awfully bed form, pressing us to dine 
with bim, waen’t it ?” 

“J—! suppore war sald Decirna. 
‘Shall you ge? 

“No,” sald Bobby n 6 ad 
‘WwW | J ixe t ? 

se) ’ ' W hy a? 


wears a Y al 
he best 

“And did you nt tice thal bis eyes never 

wet yours? Sortof man 1 distrust. But 


‘ 
Oi 


live 
weil,’’ 
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i'm ratber carious to see what kind of 
dinner he would put on. We'll see. 
Here you are, ‘the lights of bome!’ I’ 
KO into the laboratory and see if the gov- 
@rpor’s still there.”’ 

He opened the doc’, and looked in. 

“Gone to rocat—‘ue saints be praised! 
And you'd better go to your little bed, 
sister mine. Ob! you don’t want to kiss 
me,do you? Well, it’s the first night—’’ 

He submitted to the embrace, and De- 
cima ran up to her room. 

She siept like a top—if ever the gods 
eré envious, itis of the blessed sieep of 
youth !—and intbe morning came down 
“fresh aa the rose that’s gemmed with 
dew,.’’ 

Her fatber had already breakfasted and 
kone to bis laboratory, and Bobby was 
dashing wildly through a course of egys 
apd bacon and marmalade, preparatory to 
his morviog grind with the ‘‘coach,”’ who 
lived in the town tbree miles distant. 

* You'll be left to your own devices ail 
day, Decie. What sball you do?” 

Decima smiled, rather nervously. 

‘Il am going to interview the cook and 
Sarab Jone,’’ she said. 

sobby grinned, 

* Well, if you live through it, you shall, 
a* a reward, go fishing with me at Leaf- 
inoré this 6vening. I generally take a rod 
down before dinner, and to day’s a good 


uay. 

‘Meet meat the gaie—you kaow ?— at 
five o'clock. Going to Interview the 
slaveys, are you, ny poor child! Ifa 


brotuer’s biessing and deepest sympathy 
—I've been there myseif—are of any ser- 
vice to you, pray accepttbem! I’m off. 
Five by the gate remem ber,”’ 

After breakfast, Decima went all over 
tLe house, and then “interviewed” the 
cook apd Sarah Jane, The former at first 
met her timid remarks apent the dinner 
of the preceding eveniug with a bland con- 
teinpl, which, however, gradually develop- 
6d into a reluctant respect and civility; for 
there was a certain something at the back 
of Decima’s innocent blue grey eyes which 
bad its effect. 

As for Sarah Jone, she was instantly 
moved to tears, and, remarking that she 
wasan Orphan, and had been ‘brought 
up by a charity,” assured Decima that she 
would be more careful of the crockery io 
the fniure, 

A portion of the mornlag Decima spent 
in the laboratory, where ber fatber sub- 
mitted to ber presence in an absent-mind- 
ed way. She ‘lured’ bim into lunch at 
one o'clock, and in the afternoon sbe 
wrote to Lady Paulineafull account of 
this first chapter in ber new life. 

Then, at a quarter to five, she went 
down to the gate through which she and 
Bobby had passed to the Leafmore 


Avenue, 

Bobby was sitting on the bank awaiting 
ber, a pipe in his moutb, and the fishing 
rod by hie side. 
‘Good girl!’ he said. ‘Always be in 
time, though, for that matter, balf an 
hour later wouldn’t bave mattered, for 
it's too bright for trout, But there’s a 
cloud coming up, and 1 can start pres- 
6utly. Meanwhile, «8 you see, | am hard 
at work.”’ 

‘Hard at work !" 

‘*Yes—smoking. Comeand sit down.’’ 

She went and sat beside him, and ex- 
amined his fiy-book with some interest 
for a few minutes, then she got up and 
wandered down the avenue, picking the 
wild flowers which grew along the bor- 
Hobby lay back with his eyes closed 
and half-asleep, until, suddenly, he was 
arovsed by aclinking sonnd. He looked 
up and saw a gentleman shaking the big 
entrance gates 

Boy-like. he watched him fora moment 
or two with bland enjoyment; then he 
sbouted, “Hi!’’ 

The gentieman looked round, saw the 
recumbent figure, and said, ‘‘Weill ?”’ 

“Gate's locked,’’ remarked Bobby, in 
bia concise fasbion. ‘‘There’s a door 
here’--he indicated the lower gate, “if 
you want to come in.” 

“Tpoanks,’’ said the gentleman, and he 
came slong to the wall, passed through 
the other gate, and stood beside the lad, 
looking down at bim. 

“That big gate’s always kept locked,’’ 
said Kobby. 


“[ndeed ?'’ said the gentieman. ‘] am 
a stranger bere; I didn’t know.” 
Bobby looked at him casually. 
Are you going i see the house he 
& worth s8e@é g— 6 cary Zz al 


* es De 4 


live here? 


‘On, no—that is, pot at the house I 


in the village; batl know it very 






“You are going totry your luck with 
the trout, | see. lathe sport good ?”’ 

“Ob, yee; it’s a capital river,” said Bob- 
by. “Been neglected, and a good deal 
poached; but there are plenty of fish in it 
etil).’”’ 

*Wiil you let me look at your flies?’ 
said the gentieman, “I'm a fisherman, 
also,”’ 

Bobby handed him the book with an 
sugier’s promptitude. 

“I'm going to putona ‘biue upright’ 
and a ‘march-brown.”’ 

“Yes,"’ said the other, 
man’ an bour ‘ortwo later. 
some good flies, 1 hope you 
good sport.”’ 

“Thanks! I think 1’il get down to the 
river—it's just below here.” 

‘* Yes; I saw it as | came up the bill.” 

Bobby nodded, gave bim good-day, 
and, rod in hand, crossed the avenue, cal!- 
ing to Decima, 

‘All rigbt!’’ she calied back, ‘I wiil fol- 
low you. Here are the loveliost cowslips ! 
I must get @ bunch.” 

‘Very well; follow tbe track,”’ he sbout- 
ed beck, and went on bis way, whiatling. 

The gentleman looked after bim, then 
sat down on the bank, took out his cigar 
case, and lit a cigar. 

The match was atill in bis band when 
Decima came, tike Diana, with light, fleet 
steps down the avenus, 

She was arranging her flowers as she 
came, and did not see him until she was 
close upon bim. Then she paused a mo- 
ment, and glanced at bim, with a faint 
surprise, and was passing on again, when 
he rose and raised bis bat. 

She stopped sbort, with a slightcry of 
recogoition and astonishment on her lips; 
for she saw that it waa the gentie¢man who 
had befriended her at the 790, 

He had recognized her at the firat mo- 
ment, and his eyes rested on her face in- 
quiringly, as if be were half curious to 
see what she would do, 

He bad not long to wait. With a touch 
of color in her cheeka, and a shy, embar- 
rassed expression in her eyos, Decima 
looked at him, then beyond him, over bis 
head, and passed on without a sign of 
recoguition. 

Gaunt smiled grimly, and stood, likea 
soldier, erect and unbending, hia eyes 
fixed on ber, as if the cut direct amused 
ratber thau wounded him, 

As sbe passed on, her lovely face set and 
cold, she continued the arrangement of 
flowers, and—perhaps her hand trembled, 
for it was a trying business, this cutting of 
@ man who bad been kind to ber—shbe let 
a large number of them ailip from her 
fingers. . 

She stopped, and, biting her lips scftly, 
began to pick them up, and Gaunt stepped 
forward and assisted ber. 

As be handed the yellow 
her, he said, very quistly— 

‘Have you forgotten me ?”’ 

The blood rushed to Decima’s face, 

“No,’’ she said. 

“Not forgotten me? And yét you would 
not bow tome! Why was that?’ 

Decima Jooked from side to side. 

*‘T--I cannot tell you,’’ she said. 

“But—forgive me!—don’t you think 
you owe me some explanation. Let me 
put the case the cther way. If you had 
deigned to bow to me, and I had declined 
to respond, if 1 had cut you; would you 
not think an explanation due from me?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Decima, her brows coming 
Straight; ber lovely eyes growing dark- 
blue, 

‘Be just, then. Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you!” be 
said. 

There was a suspicion of banter in his 
tone, and, at the same time, a grim kind 
of appeal which touched Decima. 

“Must I tell you?’ she said, in a 
trouvled voice. 

‘Yes; 1 think you ought.’’ 

“Then—ob, I wish you would not ask 
me! My aunt does not wish me to—know 
you!” 

“Why? he asked, very quietly. ‘I 
admit that it isa sufficient reason for the 
cut; but I am curious to know her rea- 

son.”’ 

‘‘Because—because you are—ob, | can- 
not tell you !’’ she broke off, scarlet to the 


‘and a ‘coach- 
You have 
will bave 


blossoms to 


very neck. 

He smiled. 

‘Too bad for you to know?’ he said, 
with a smilie, 

Dscima bhuug her bead 

‘Thank y 16 said la .18 were 





a ws 
lima, then s - ra ind alr am 
back, her innovent soul sbin og through 
her eyes. 

“Why are you so wicked?” she said, 


habitual gamobier.’’ 


painfully, asif the question were forced 
from her. ‘You were so kind to me!” 
His face grew bard and set, then he 
amiled grimly. 
“That would takea lot of answering,” 
he said. ‘Waita moment, untill decide 
whetber I can tell you.’”’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


ND Decima waited, her innocent gray 
A eyes on his tace with a kind of 
troubled patienre. He looked be. 
yond her fixedly, with a grave thoughbt- 
fulness, aud was ailentso long that De. 
cima almost thougbt that he bad forgot. 
ten her; then be looked upat her witha 
grim simiie.' 
“I have decided that I cannot tell yon, 
Mise——’’ he besitated. 
‘‘Deane,’’ said Decima, ‘‘Decima Deane, 
* You have forgotten my name !”’ 


“7 bad,’ besaid. “lt was unpardona- 
ble; but you see, when a man has need of 
so mocb forgiveness, @ small shortcom- 
ing or two, more or less, scarcely counts, 
No;I can’t answer your question, Miss 
Deane; but, all the same, I should like to 
make a short statement in my own de- 
fence. Every crimina! is allowed to crose- 
question and palaver, before the jadge 
pesses sentence, you know.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ admitted Decima. 

‘Very well, then. Shali we sit down? 
This bank will serve for dock and 
bench——”’ 

“My brother is waiting for me,” said 
Decima. 

“If I know tbe angler, he has com- 
pletely forgotten you by this time,” said 
Gaunt. “And I will promise not to de- 
tain you many minutes. Will you not 
sitdown? Let me remind you it will not 
be the first time we have taken a rest to- 
gether, and—well, | trust you suftered no 
barin ov the last occasion.”’ 

Decima sank down on the mossy bank, 
and he sat beside her— but not too close. 
Then he looked at her in an absent- 
minded fashion, and mechanically re- 
aiized that she wore a white linen dress, 
and that the dark biue bow at her throat 
was the only spot of color. 

From her bow be looked to her eyes, 
and the depth of their hue strock him at 
the moment as strangely beautiful. Some- 
thing in the face, avoveand beyond its 
young loveliness, smote him, as it were, 
softly. 

Then, as he turned bis eyes away, he 
asked himself if it were worth while to 
attempt to change this girl’s—this child’s 
—estimate of him. Was it worth while? 
What did it matter? Let her think him 
the mouater Lady Pauline had, no doubt, 
painted him. 


But Gaunt was in a queer mood tbat 
afternoon. 
place in which be bad been born, and 
which he had neglected so long, had told 
upon him—perhaps the girl’a innocent 
frankness and candor had their effect; any 
way, be yielded to the impulse and be- 
gan. 

“J suppose it was your aunt, Lady 
Pauline, who told you that I was so 
wicked ?’’ he said. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Decima, 

“Ah!’ He smoked for a moment or 
two. “Did she tell you of what crime or 
crimes I had been guilty? But no, I sup- 
pose not ?”’ 

Decima shook her head. 

“Lady Pauline is a very religious wo- 
man, is she not?’ be asked, 

‘Yes, ob, yes;she is very good—good- 
ness itself!’ said Decima. 

‘Yes; 1 have heard so,’’ he remarked. 
“Now, I think you will admit that so good 
& woman as Lady Pauline Lascelles would 
be disposed to regard other persons who 
were not so good as—weil, let ua say, very 
great sinners,”’ 

“No,’’ said Decima. 
then she stopped. 

“You would like to say ‘No,’ but are 
forced to admit that | am right. Lady 
Pauline, for instance, would consider a 
man who spent his life—one entirely 
given up to amusement—as a cumberer of 
the earth, a useless member of society, 
acarcely wortby of living in a ‘work a-day 
worid?”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Decima, reluctantly. 

“Quite so;’’ said Gaunt, witb a griia 


‘Aunt Pauline—” 


smilie. ‘And for some ot his amusemen's 
Lady Pauline would find no word ofc Lh 
For instance, if hé 


2mnation too hard. 
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Yes,’ said Decima. 
“Thanks! lam coming tomy poipi— 


Perhaps the sight of the old 
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though I seem to skate round it. Andif 
be went to the opera, and the theatre, and 
to balls, she would call bim a worldling— 
I think that’s the word—and a slave to 
dissipation ?’”” 

“Yes,” said Decima again. 

“Very well,” he said. ‘Thea, I am 
afraid, | am, according to Lady Pauline’s 
code, @ very wicked man. But, Miss 
Deane——”’ 

He paused. Was it, after all, worth 
while todetend bimself before this sweet 
girl jadge? 

‘ Yes?” said Decima. ‘‘Why do you not 
go on?” 

“| beg your pardon,’ he said, with a 
slight start, as if he bad loat the thread of 
the subject. 

“Y es—I am rather abeent minded; please 
forgive me. I was going to say that it is 
very difficult for a man to work who bas 
never jearnttodo any. And that’s my 
case, Unfortunately, my parents and 
guardiane neglected to teach me to use 
either my bands or my brains. I can 
neither sow nor spin. I can do nothing 
that would earn me the cheapest glass of 
ale. Itis sad—but there itis, Ican only 
amuse myself; and”’—he sighed—“I can’t 
always do that—very seldom indeed !” 

Decima looked at him. There wasa 
suile in bis eyes and on bis lips, but it 
was rather a sad and self-mocking one, 

“But’s that’s all the point I wanted to 
make,’ be went on, knocking the ash off 
his cigar, and looking at ber as if—or De- 


cima feltasif—she were along way off. | 


«“] wanted toshow you Low unreasonable, 
bow inconsistent, you were in cutting me 
just now.” 


“Are you going away? Do you not live 
near here?” asked Decima. 

He ignored the latter question. 

“IT am going abroad very sbortly, and 
sball be away for some time,’ he said. 

“That will be pice,’”’ said Decime; but 
even as she spoke sbe was conscious of a 
vague sensation of regret. He had been 
so kind to heratthbe Z00; and—well, a 
young irl could scarcely belp feeling 
flattered by such a plea as he had ad- 
dressed to ber. 

“Nice? Ab, yes, yes. 
would enjoy it,” he said. 

“And will not you?” asked Decima, re- 
garding bim inqairingly. 

“Not very much, I afraid. Do you 
know the story of the boy who startled 
everybody by refusing a raspberry tart— 
until he informed them that he was em- 
ployed at the pastry-cook’s; he had got 
tired cf jam tarts. I have got tired of 
traveling and most other things. But—I 
dow’t know bow it is—I bave dropped into 
a fine dinplay of egotiem. Will yuu tell 
me how it is I find you down here so un- 
expectedly ?’’ 

Decima rose, and took the path through 
the firs towards the river, as she an- 
swered, ‘‘My father sent for me quite sud- 
denly. Our house, the Woodbines, is near 
here—down the road to the village; per- 
haps you passed it. It is a very pretty 
cottage, overgrown withivy and with an 
old-fashioned garden in front.’’ 

‘Yes, 1 noticed it,’ he said. 

“But all the place is pretty,’ said De- 
cima, ‘and, isu’t this lovely ?’’ 

Sbe paused and looked round her, and 


I daresay you 


/at the great bouse, a glimpse of which 


“Yes,’”’ said Decima, flushing slightly, | 
| fir tronks. 


“IT nconsistent!’’ 
“Iam, 1 will admit, very wicked; and 
you, of course, aré very good.”’ 


they could still see between the straight 


‘““Yos,’’ he said. ‘May I godown as far 


| asthe river with you? I should like to 


“No one is really good,” said Decima, | 


rebukingly. 

He regarded her witb a half smile, 

“Ah, well, fairly good. Now, 
Deave, do you think there is no bope for 
the wicked? Do you think that it is im- 
possible for a bad man to become good?” 

Decima looked shocked, 

“Ob, no, no! There is always hope! It 
is never too Llate——”’ 

“To mend!” be said. “And don’t you 
think it is the duty of the good folk to 
help the wicked on to the right road? 
Poor wicked! Perbaps they have strayed 
through no fault of theirown; bave only 
lost their way. And think! 
directing, band may put them on the 
right path again. Do you think it is the 
duty of all the good people to stand a 
long way off and watch the bad ones 


Path, that steep descent down the hill of 
Avernus, without making an effort to 
stop them ?”’ 

Decima glanced, with a troubled little 
frown, at the handsome face, with its half 
grave, balf bantering, smile. 

‘] never thought of that!’’ she said, in 
a low voice, 

“Just so; 80 I suspected, 
not singular, 
have. They look upon the poor, black 
sheep as loat for ever——”’ 


| again, 
Miss | 


| 
| 
! 


| 
| 


| 


; 


| 
| 


! 


But you are | 
It’s a way most people 


“Oh, no, no!’ said Decima, breaking in 


witb a piteous little eagerness, 

“You do not ?’”’ he said, still smiling at 
her. “Thank you! 
said in a moment or two, *‘perhaps the 
sheep is not so black as he is painted. The 
worid—especially when itis as good as 


| 


drifiipg down the broad, the Primrose | 


know what sport your brother is baving.”’ 

“If you like,” she said, walking on 
“Ien’tita pity that the place is no 
pégiected ?’’ 

‘*Ig it neglected 7?” he said after a mo- 
ment. 

“Oh, yes—so my brother says. He was 
telling me allabout it lastnight. We 
strolled down here after dinner; and you 
cannot imagine how lovely it looked in 
moonligbt. And yet so wierd and mel- 
ancholy; for there were no lights in 
the windows, and no signs nor sounds of 
life.”’ 

“Yes, it would look rather eerie,’’ he 


A helping, a | said, very quietly. 


“It isa pity that the law does not take 
it away from its owner and give it to some 
one who would appreciate and love it,” 
said Decima. 

Gaunt put up his bands to bis moustache 
to hidethe grim smile. It was avident 
that Lady Pauline bad not told the girl bis 
name, 

“That sounds like a kind of Socialism, 
Miss Deane,” be said. ‘But how do you 
know that he doesn’t appreciate ?”’ 

Decima stopped short, and looked over 
ber shoulder at bim witb faint surprise. 

‘How can he, seeing that he never comes 
near it?’’ shesaid. ‘I think be must be 
very heartiess.’’ 

‘*Heartless ?’’ 

“Yes. My vrother was telling me how 


| the steward had written to bim, asking for 


And, after all,’”’ he 


Lady Pauline—has a knack of exaggerat- | 


ing. Give a dog a bad name, and you may 
as wellbang him right away. Now, I, 
apparently, bavea bad nan:e—but don’t 
bang me, please. J mean, don’t cut me 
as if | were quite too black and criminal, 
Who knows? If you knew the stcry of 
my jife—’”’ 

He paused, and bit his lip as if he were 
trying to catch back his words; but Decima 
looked at him waitingly. 

“I was going to say that, even for such 
an one as myself, it might be possible to 
find some excuse; and itis, again, just 
possible that you would let meoff with 
the option of a fine! But the poor 
prisoner at the bar has spoken, and his 
prayer is that the sentence will be leas 
sévére than the cut direct. Is the judge 
inclined to mercy ?” 

Decima looked straight before her. Not- 
Withstanding the smile, there was a cer- 
6ain sadness and gravity in his eyes 
which revealed the seriousness under the 
Lone of banter 


“l will not avoid you again,’’ she said, 
& Ww voice, 
26 inclined bis head 
‘Dank you,” he said gravely. i shall 
notabuse your indulgence, for it is not 


very likely that we shall meet often, or 
for a very long time.”’ 


instructions to manage tbe estate, and he 
will send no answer, Is it not—well yes, 
it is wicked. For think, surely it is 
wicked to negiect one’s duty. And itis his 
duty to take care of bis people, the ten- 
ants and laborers who live on the estate, 
naturally look up to him as their friend 
and protector, a8 well as landlord.” 

‘Is be a hard landlord, did you hear?’ 
said Gaunt, quietly. 

“No, I think not. Itis that he neglects 
them. Why does be not come and live 


| in that beautifai house aud in this lovely 





place, instead of deserting it?’ 

‘Perhaps he cannot help himself,” seid 
Gaunt. “f ventured to plead for mercy 
for wyself just now, Miss Deane; let me 
now piead for him. We don’t know his 
story. It’s likely enough that, if we heard 
him io bis own defence, né might not 
seem so—heartless was what you called 
him, was it not?” 

Decima nodded. 

“Do you not think it is heartless to lead 
a life of selfishness, and negiect all one’s 
duties? Bobby says—but i must not re- 
peat it.’”’ : 

‘Piease do!’”’ he said. 
your brother said?” 

Decima shut her lips close for a mo 
ment, then said— 


Oh, I do not su pp 


‘What was it 


we Lor tw 


are woo 6 story Dal, W € 
he cannot find any time mn 
vote to this beautiful place, be can afford 
the time and money to spend it in plea- 


; sure and gambling. Isiftrue that beé won 


repeated tr 


Or oney to de 
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| make others bappy? Perhaps he would 


that be would be tbe first to admit. 


—what was :t, two-bundred-and-fifty- | 
thousand dollars of a Russian Prince ?—I , 


forget hie name; and that he thinks of 


nothing but amusing bimeeif? I bope it is | 


not trae,’”’ 

‘*Not quite,” besaid. “It wes not so | 
large asum as you mention. Twenty | 
was the amount—and he ioatit, not won 
it. And, as to devoting bis life to the pur- 
suit of pleasure—”’ he paused and Jaugned, 
alaugh of grim irony—if he does, his de- 
votion does not meet witb its reward.” 

‘You know Lord Gaunt. 

Gaunt was silent for a moment. Now 
was the time to say, “I am Lord Gaunt” — 
or rather, it was not the time. How could 
he distress her by revealing himself after 
her denunciation of him? No, he would 
not discover himself. 

In a few minutes he would have parted 
from her, and she would remein in igno- 
rance of his identity—at any rate, until he 
bad gone; and so be would spare ber the | 
embarrassment which would overwbelm 
her if be made himself known. 

He would leave her when they reached 
the river, and cot across the meadows to 
Bright’s house, Half an bour with him | 
would sv tlice—and then for Africa once | 
more, 

Meanwhile Decima waited for her au- 
swer, 

‘Yes, I know him, know very well,’’ he 
said, as if suddenly awakening fram a re- | 
verie. ‘There is something to be said for 
bim, like the rest of us, Mise Deane. He 
is rather an—an unhappy man.” 

‘*How can he be happy ?’’ said Decima, 
witb her frank eyes fixed on her face. 
‘No one can who neglects his duty. Why 
does he not come and live bere, and try to 





tind his own bappiness then.” 

Gaunt looked at her with his 
smile, 

“I’m half inclined to think be might be 
persuaded to do so if he heard you, Miss 
Deane.’’ 

Decima flushed slightly, and frowned a 
little. 

“Oh, I! It does not matter what | 
think. lam only agir!, and quite igno- 
rant; and—-and I ougbt not to have said 
what I did, Bai—but-—-How did I come | 
to say li?’ 

“You bave said nothing wrong or in- 
discreet,’’ he said, more gently than he | 
bad vs yet spoken. ‘Every word you | 
uttered was true and just, and I know 
Think 
no more of it—or him. Here is your 
brother—and, as I prophesied, quite ab- 


weary 





sorbed in his fisbing.”’ 


They had reached the end of the road, 
and were standing on the crest of a steep 
little bill, at the bottom of which Bobby 
was busy flogging the stream, 

‘‘Mind how you go down,” said Gaunt. 
‘It is steeper than it looks, and the grass 
is abort and slippery. Will you give me 
your hand ?” 


“Oh, no thanks!" said Decima, “I can 


, wanage quite well; | shall not fall.” 


She began to descend with her light, firm 
step; but suddenly shetrod on a small 
stone, which rolled away from under her 
feet, and she slipped. (iaunt wes by ber 
side, and his hand went outand caught 
her arm, almost as it had done at the lion's 
cages at the 790. Decima looked up at 
bim with a ilaugh—the laugh of a girl 
whose beart is still in her keeping, and 
who has not learned to thrill at any man’s 
touch. 

“That serves ine right for boasting ! 
was nearly down, was / nol?” 

He looked at the sweet, laughing face | 
and smiled—witbout irony or sarcasm this 
time. ‘Better take my arm,’’ he said, 

“Oh no, thanks; I am going torun 
down!” she said, and she started as his 
clasp relaxed. 

‘Well, Bobby!” sha exclaimed 
you catching all Lord Gaunt’s fish ?” 

“Sh sh!’ said Bobby, rebukingly, and 
without looking round, ‘Don’t kick up 
such a shine, or you'll frighten every 
trout out of the river! What tearfully 
ignorant things girla are! Keep out of 
sight, and mind the hook when I[ throw, 
or yon’ll have it in your bair or your 
clotbes,’’ 


I 


“Are 


[TO BE OONTINUKD, } 
eo. a a 


CONSOIKNTIOUSNESS bas in many out 


grown that stage in which thé sense of a 
compelling power is joined with recti- 
tude of action. The truly honest man, 
here and there to be found, is not only 
without tbought of compalseion wher 
aCOarTges & Laviée a 
s gt He 

5.71 l€ en rig ng WwW ” 
bi. ple feeling of satisfaction in doing it, 
and is indeed impatient if anything pre 
vente him from baving the satisfaction of 
doing it. 


| poison 


obliqaély from the top and 
surface. 


250 courses, 


said to mean 
the otber band, Pyremis, the Greek name 
for a pyramid, is of Egyptian origin, being 
obviously derWved from the word 


scription. 
quisitely 






Bric-a-Brac. 





Fossil BurTERFLIEeSs — Leas than atcore 
of specimens of fosall butterfiies— of nearly 
as many genera—have been found. They 
occur only in tertiary depositea, which 
heave yieided vast numbers of other ob- 
jects. It is recorded that in over 50 000 in- 
sects from the small ancient lake of Flior- 
issant, in Colorado, were found but eight 
butte: fl'es, Of the genera represented, two 
exist today in both Kurope and America, 
but the other species are all extinct, 

DeADLY.—The question has been asked, 
which is the most powerful poison? So 
faras known, snake venom consista of a 
substance which produces local ulcora 
tion, an unknown virulent matter which 


| causes infiltration of blood when Injected 


Into the tissues, and an albumen not ap- 
parently poisonous, When snake venom 
is concentrated by removing the third 
substance and retaining the other two, 
what is left constitutes the most powerful 
known. It is forty times more 
powerful than the original anake vanow, 

WuHy wk Have Two Eves —The ad- 
vantages of two eyes consist in the fact 
that we look at objects from a slightly 
different pointof view with each. It is 
thus that we obtain our ideas of perspec- 
tive and solidity. For instance, we see 
both sides of a flat object held edgeways 
to us, ifwe keep both eyes open, but we 
only see one side if we shut one eye. 
Spectroscopic pictures are formed on this 
principle by the joining of two phota- 
graphs of the same objec! taken from 
slightly different positions, This gives the 
appearance of solidity to the flat picture 
when looked at through the lenses, 


THKY SvarkRK CHILDREN.—There in a 
story that the most famous of all Japanese 
robbers, lahikawa Goemon, once by night 
entering @ house to kill and steal, was 
charmed by the amile of a baby, which 
reached out its hands to him, and tbat he 
remained piaying with the little creature 
until all chance of carrying out bis pur- 
pose was lost. Itis not hard to believe 
this story. Every year the Japanese 


| police records tell of compassion shown to 


children by profession criminais, Some 
months ago a terrible murder case was 
reported, Seven persons had been liter- 
ally hewn to pieces while asleep, but the 
police disoovered a little boy quite un- 
harmed crying alone in « pool of blood, 
and they found evidence unmistakable 
that the robbers must have taken great 
care not to hurt the child, 

In Fayer.—As soon as a king ascended 
the ancient throne of Egypt be al ways be- 
gap the building of bis pyramid, in order 
to ensure for hitnvelfa worthy sepulcbre, 
A «mall chamber for a sarcophagus was 
made in the ground, and an erection was 
built over it to form a “cor” of the 
pyramid, According to the length of the 
king's reign additional layers of stone 
were put over this. After his death it 
was finished off by smoothing it down 
poiishing the 
The material used was partly 
limestone, partly ordinary bricks; in the 
Pyramid of Cheops there were originally 
The very name of the pyra- 
mids reveals their purpose. Pir-re-ua is 
literally king’s grave. On 


Pir-am- 


us “rising from abroad foundation,’”’ the 


term used by the early Egyptians to con- 
note pyramidical forin. 


Giris —Probably the most valuable gilt 


which the Queen of England has received 
from ber 
the inhabitants of Ceylon shut their ad- 
Jrees of gold and ivory. 
in lengtn, and of proportionate vreadth, 
end ornamenting its surface are 680 gems 
of purest water and great value. 
inside cavity 


colonies is the casket in which 


It is overa foot 


In the 
of the roofed lid isa long, 
narrow gold plate bearing a suitable in- 
The gold is reileved by ex- 
carved ivory, artistically ar- 
ranged between belts of carved gold, re- 
presentative of the choicest skill and 
licacy of the workmansbip of Katnapura, 
the “City ”" The body 
caeket reats on knobs of ivory, 


de- 
of Gena of the 
and form 


Ing an @xqulrite edging are two rows of 
whol 


The lid 


order 


one 


of 


aw els, coum posed y of rubles, 


the other pearisa in literally 


279 with jewels Ti fr 


al 


ar nearia , } nw 


A wolf in sheep's clothing, is the 


less a wolf. 
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SWEET MEMORIYS. 





BY F. & 


W ben winter buries ber bitter sheet 
Across the unprotected moor, 

The traveller with hasty feet 
Speeds on toward bis cabin door, 

But though the sharp-fanged nipping alr 
May crust bis beard with icy rime, 

It cannot from his memory tear 
The sweet delights of summer time. 


So every memory born of joy 
Will live as long as life shall last, 
No changes can the charm destroy 
Tis proot ‘gainstevery arrow cast, 
\ back ward view recalls the hours 
That once our youtbful pulses thrilled, 
As aromatic summer flowers 
Live im the seent from them distilled. 


The memory ofa childhood passed 
Heneath a gentle mother # away, 
With love « «weet mantie o'er it cast, 
(an never wholly pass away. 
Whatever adult fate we earn, 
W hate er the censure or the praise 
Still will the fond heart sometimes turn 
Hack to those careless, happy days. 


Then let us, as we journey on, 
Endeavor some sad beart to cheer 
Twill be an act to think upon 
W hen ending our probation here 
A joy to know that, after death 
lias set the resticss apirit free, 
There 11 lives In our mortal breath 
some fondly cherished memory. 


HIS SWEETHEART. 





RY THE AUTHOR OF “SISTER OK WIFE er” 
“THER COURSE OF TRUE LON =,” 
“ONDER SUSPICION,” “HER 


DEAREST FRIEND,” ETC, 


CHAPTER LL. (CONTINUED. ) 


INK shades softened the glare of the 

) lights in the apartment which they 
had come to inspect; it 

which not even Daisy's mother could con- 

sider unworthy of the bride who was to 


wars one 


occupy it. 

“| thought that it would really be a kind 
of downstairs boudoir for Daisy,” Lady 
Clifford explained. “Thatixs why I have 
had so many of the wedding presents ar- 
ranged here. Of course she can alter all 
that afterwards, if she chooses,” 

“I don’tsee how any one witha grain of 
«ense could change a single thing,’ Mrs. 
Childers replied. “The bright) green of 
the carpet against the salmon of the walls 
isa most happy idea. And, with these 
silver rose bowls and perfume bottles 
about, the coup d’ceil is complete. What 
taste you have, to be sure, Rosa !"’ 

“Mr. Rowlands and Captain Tennyson 
in the drawing-room, my lady! an- 
nounced the butler. 

Mre«. Childers felt surprised, for young 
net usually cali upon elderly 
The companion, then, and 
the attrac- 


men deo 
widow ladies. 


Clifford, must be 


not Lady 


tion. 
Ifeither of the couple of eligibles named 


were to be caught by an adventuress, 
what a blow it would be to society! Rowa 
was either stupidly short-sighted or ridic- 
ulously lenient it) was dificult to say 
which. 
rived at a decision 
self how matters stood. 

“ob. | want to speak to 
one of my horses !"" said Mrs. Childers. 
“How lucky that he has called before I 
left! Shall I be de trop if I 
with you and see him, dear?" 

That she had not been mistaken Was ap- 
parent to Mrs. Childers as soon as she 
came in sight of the newcomers. 

Both pairs of eyes first sought Miss 
Mitchell's face, and, when the greetings 
which politeness demanded had been ot- 
fered to the elder yomen, the young men 
promptly turned to the nurse, As to 
George Rowlands, he tay ored his triend 
with a savage scowl! when that sinart offi- 
cer secured the earliest hand-shake. 

“Setting all the men by the ears!” medi- 
tated the suspicious woman. ‘“No-—-I do 
not like that girl to be living in the same 
house with Daixy and GeolT.” 

And from that moment Mrs, Childers 
had a strange antipathy to the nurse. 

it however it were her sweet self who 
had attracted the young men, Miss Miteh- 
ell showed not the faintest: recognition of 
the tact. 

Hiaving retused the offer of one after the 
other of the men to assist her in the mani- 


pulation of the great chair, and having 
herself wheeled Lady ‘ litford into her ac 
ustomed mit nt Hitney Corner 
ahe Was 4 
by ces Bae > | 

“I am tired, my dear. I should be ver) 
glad if you would stay and pour out tea 


for our ¥ jsiters,”’ said the old lady, with a 


| mind. 





smile; and the men were instantly the 
slaver of Lady Clifford, who, all her life, 
had been mistress of the art of captiva- 
tion. Fred Tennyson even darted a grate- 
tul glance at her. to which her ladyship 
responded with a «mile. 

“Can't I ring the bell?” George said to 
Miss Mitchell. “There's no teapot, and I 
want noend of tea to-night as adminis- 
tered by you.” 

“Oh, (ieorge, I can’t stay another sec- 
ond! But you will,ot your charity, see 
me to the carriage?” interposed Mrs. 
Childers just at that moment. 

“I'm sure that the black horse”’—and so 
on, and so on, right acroes the hall and 
out to the door of the brougham, whilst in 
his heart her escort was turious. 

To have to leave Miss Mitchell to that 
puppy Tennyson while he listened to the 
conversation of this old trump was a con- 
founded nuisance. 

It wasa fancy of Lady Clifford's that 
her pretty companion should every even- 
ing discard her sombre nurse's garb and 
dress for dinner like any other girl. 

The mother of Sir Geoffrey was not at 
all the woman to oppress those whom she 
employed, and, now that she had began 
to seent the first approach of a love affair, 
she was altogether in her element. 

“She's a lady born and bred—I'm 
tain!’ she decided, watching Miss Mitch- 
ell as she chatted and laughed with her 
two admirers that evening. 

“But, as Elinor reminded me, Mrs. 
Richardson told mein her letter nothing 
of the past of her protegee. [ll question 
the girl a little very cautiously to-mor- 
row.” 

An invitation to remain to dinner was 
accepted with alacrity by the two infat- 
tated young men, with many apologies 
for their irreproachable morning coats. 

Miss Mitchell, whe was yearning for 
solitude anda chance of considering the 
position in which she found herself, was 
thus obliged to hurry through her toilet 
at full speed, although, ewen as she stood 
before her looking glass, it was a picture 
ot amanina digger’s dress,and not the 
reflection of her own perfect teatures, 
which seemed to meet her gaze. 

“T must go totewn to-morrow and see 
him tor myself,” was however the decis- 
jou at which she bad arrived by the time 
that she bad donned her simple gown ot 
soft white silk, adress which displayed a 
neck and shoulders as perfect as the face 
above them. Her rippling hair, coiled 
loosely into a great Psyche knot, seemed 
anet forthe capture of stray gleams of 
light. 

There was a weight of anxiety upon her 
The sight of that photograph had 
indeed been a shock tothe woman who 
had once called herself “Maisie Bolton; 
indeed she could searcely believe in = the 
testimony of her eves. 

Itseemed altogether tow extraordinary 
that, of all the houses in England, she 
should have been received into that to 
which the man whe had deceeiyed her was 
about to bring his wife. 

Itappeare? too strange for belief that 
Sir Geotfrey Clifford, in whose praise she 
had already heard so much, should be the 
scoundrel whe had ruined and 
her. 

Photographs are very deluding, she re- 


cer- 


deserted 


flected, and she did net wantto be tanci- 


so the-shrewder lady at once ar- | 
she would see for her- 


(ieorge about | 


come back | 


ful or silly. 

Bride and bridegroom were staying tor 
a few days at the Belgravia Hotel, and 
surely it would be quite easy to catch a 
glimpse of him. She did not wish, unless 
she were obliged, to leave this peacetul 


place and Lady Clifford, whom she rarely | 


liked. 
Having finished her toilet, Miss Mitchell 


went down tothe drawing-room, where 


she was confronted by Fred Tennyson, 
who, with quite a ridiculous expression 
ot delight, came forward to meet her. 

The girl laughed, for he seemed so very 
young and beyish to her, with her bitter 
experience. It never occurred to her that 
he was a man, with a man’s passions, and 
possibly a man’s love. 


“Yes —I think seo; in tact I believe we've 
only met three--or is it teur * —times alto- 
gether.” 


“Six!” he asserted solemniv. “We were 
introduced at Lady Malinger’s one after- 
noon, if you remember; then the next day 
you called for Lady Clifford upon my 
mother; atlerwards 7 


“Oh, don’t! she exclaimed, going up 


tothe hearth rug and bending down to 
warm her hands and arms at the tire, 
where he promptly tellowed ber. “How 


e:? 


can you remember things like that 


“I’vea horrid memory, generally,’’ he 
responded “Et'’s on thing-~ MCcer 
* u that i at , 
k “ 
: . 
wenn % 
He place arm zhtly un’ } 


waist as he spoke, and tried to seize her 
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| Lisle, had just entered 


| business 





hand. Taken by surprise as she was, she 
could only shake herself tree from his 
hold without saying anything, for words 
somehow would not come to her lips. 

“Of course I know I'm not upte much!” 
he persisted very humbly and dejectedly, 
as he found himselt again opposite to her, 
instead of at her side; “bat, it you would 
be my wife—-oh, I can't tell you what you 
could make of me!" 

The young man’s obvious earnestness 
touched her. What had she done to thus 
render him unhappy ? (*t course she must 
beto blame, though indeed she did not 
know how. At any rate, ome thing was 
plain—she must let him hear the truth; 
and so she would tell him—a part of it at 
any rate. 

“I'm very sorry,” she replied—‘indced 
I never thought of this! As I said just 
now, we've seen each other so very seldom. 
Please forgive me; but ad 

“Ah, but if waiting will de, I'll wait as 
long asever you like!” he pleadel. “only 
say you'll try to like mein the end. Do, 
dear!’ 

Miss Mitchell however shook her head. 

“T assure you that it is impossible,” she 
said. “I—— toh here is Lady Clifford! 
I must go and wheel her in.” 

Alter that there was of course neo further 
chance of love-making; and Captain Ten- 
nyson—renowned ina regiment of well- 
bred men tor his delighttul manners —per- 
formed as many gaucheries during the 
meal which succeeded as any schoolboy 
of twelve could have accomplished. 

With the burden upon his mind of a re- 
fusal, which he yet to turn 
into an acceptance, what 
expected ? 

But Lady (lifferd, hav ing observed and 
understood, became alarmed. Knowing 
so little of Miss Mitetll ax she did, what 
would his people «ay to her tor having en- 
couraged such an attachment? After the 
visitors were gone,and the two women 
were alone together, she called her com- 
panion to her side. 

“My dear, did Captain Tennyson pro- 
pose to you to-night?” she inquired ab- 
ruptly, but kindly. 

Maisie, with downeast eyes, nodded; 
then she looked up, witha pretty flush 
on her cheeks, and Lady Clifford mentally 
forgave the rash Fred at once. 

“And he doesn’t even know whether or 
not lI have a Christian name,” said the 
girl with a laugh. “Foolish boy!’ 

“Then youdid not accept bim?” her 
ladyship asked, with an air of only part- 
jally-concealed relief. 

“Oh, no, Lady (lifford—I told him that 
it Was impossible! Seo it is”—and Miss 
Mitchell breathed a sigh which aroused 
the elder Woman's curiosity. But, betore 
she could frame a question, the girl spoke 
again. 

“Tam very sorry to ask it, but there is 
some impertant business which I must 
see toin London. If it would not incon- 
venience you, I should like yeu to spare 
me tor three or four hours to-morrow af- 
ternoon.”” 

“What business can vou have in Lon- 
don, child?” her ladyship imquired caress- 
ingly; tor she had grown very fond of this 
gentle, kind young narse. “You are tar 
too lovely, it I may say se, te go wander- 
ing about town by yourself.” 


hope even 


else could be 


The girl colered, and, bending her head, 
kissed the frail fingers that 
the arm of the chair. 

“Lam used to taking care of myself,” 
she said, with another sigh. “But my 
to-morrow, Lady litford, is to 
seean old triend, whom I 
for a long while.” 

“And she will look after you, will she ? 
Very well, then—catech the )+— it reaches 
town before five. And perhaps you can 
come down by the six o’cloek train—can 
you?” 

“Oh, easily!" The Belgravia Hotel was 
not far from Victoria station, so she would 
have plenty of time. 

As she retired to rest that night, Lads 
Clifford’s companion wondered whether 
this was the last that she should spend 
under the roof ot Ridersford Hall. Never 
would she come back if its master should 
prove to be Bill Bolton. 


rested upon 


haven't seen 


CHAPTER LIL. 


oe H, we were delighted to have a 
chanee of calling to-day! Now we 


shall be able to boast to every one 
that we saw the bride first. 
“LTassure vou, when tnether suid she 
. thier wt! 
wanted somie things at the stores for; mur 
dance next week utwea 
' 
4 
— 
_ ay . 
v t? ? ~ ' 
in ‘ M r ar er 
Still Pearacdserns Fr Wiha “ex 


‘ USI lea phne 
the private silulung- 





room atthe Belgravia Hotel, whict “=~ 
devoted to the use of Sir Geoffrey Clitrgy 
bride. 

As to Daisy, standing in the mic ile og 
the room with one band clasped by ene. 
and the other in the possession of Morte, 
two of her bridesmaids, she limite-t ber 
replies to a blush and a laugh. 

“You look well, at amy rate.” «aig 
Daphne, surveying the young wit « tag 
and figure with a critical glanee. —, 
Geoffrey has not begun to beat you ret» 

The bride pouted charmingly—iodeeg 
she was decidedly fascinating with be 
copper brown bair rolled back from ber 
forehead and arranged in heavy coils @ 
the back of her small head; there was, 
becoming shyness in her violet eyes ands 
warm flush on her cheeks. 

“When he does, I'll not tell you.” abe 
replied. ‘‘Keat me, indeed! Ah, here be 
is! Ile has been out, and I did not kuew 
that he had returned. Geoffrey, Daphee 
thinks you are capable of becomings 
wile-beater! Are you that sort really, amd 
I haven’t found it out? Oris she mistake, 
in you?” 

She tripped across the room, and, stamd- 
ing in tront of him, raised her hands and 
laid them upon his broad chest. 

“Are you?” she repeated, looking at 
him and laughing. But her merriment 
died away as she met his eyes. 

He looked angry, almost fierce. Why 
should this wite of his arouse remem. 
brances of which he was ashamed? He 
brushed her aside without answering, and 
went up to Daphne; and Daisy, balt 
alarmed, said no more. 

“Ilow do you do, Mrs. Lisle? It sees 
long sinee I had the pleasure of meeting 
you. How sorry everybody was that ree 
were unable to be at our wedding 

And no one but Daphne herself umder- 
stood the mockery underlying the words, 
orsaw the laughing gleam in his eres 
“Miss Rowlands, your most obedient ser- 
vant. As to you; Miss Muriel, you grow 
more irresistible every day.” 

Muriel blushed, and Lenore laughed 
again. They were such old friemds that 
open compliments were permissible. 

“Dear me—what a change is here visi- 
ble!’ exclaimed Daphne. “Have yee 
been having lessons in depeortment and 
pretty speeches, Sir (:eoffrey, whilst yee 
have been abroad ?” 

lie bowed towards his wite. 

“Behold my instructress,” he said, with 
an air of ceremonious acknowledgment 
that tickled Lenore’s risibility, and at 
which even Daphne smiled ome of those 
scornful smiles that Geoffrey knew of od 
He turned upon her sharply. “De yee 
doubt her ability ?”” he asked. 

Mrs. Lisle shrugged her shoulders. 

“No—only yours,” she retorted. ~By- 
the-way, Daisy, do you know the new 
Lord Monteval—the man who sostrangely 
inherited that great Yorkshire ex<tate 
about three months ago? He's staying at 
this hotel.” 

“Yes,’’ interposed Muriel, in her kv 
tones—‘‘we’ve known him for years, He 
and George were chums at school, th agt 
(;eorge Was years the younger. It was 
droll to meet his lordship at the door just 
now. Weare expecting him ona week's 
visit to our place, to stay over the dance 
so there will be one eligible present to be 
scrambled for.” 

“T’ve never seen him,” Daisy responded 
“but of course we have heard al! «!oat 
him. By-the-way, though, I famey m» ther 
wrote and told meshe had met him oat 
somewhere lately. An Atrican traveler. 
like yourself—isn’t he, Geoff?” 

“Oh, everybody has been to Africa oo#- 
adays!"’ he replied. “For me, I hat= a 
place so much that I don’t careto m= 
tion it. Dust, heat, and mosquitoes— sat 
Atrica. Shall I ring for tea, Daisy * 

The pride nodded a careless assen* and 
the subjeet of Africa was dropped. 

“Oh,”’ Daisy exclaimed, in respon- twa 
query of Lenore’s. “I must really -be* 
you my set of Italian ornaments—<» «tly 
what the Italian women wear—all ©. = 
sive goid !”’ 


, oom - = 








Forthwith the young lady rushei * ® 
find the treasures, with Lenore ber 
train. 

Muriel wandered across to one the 
windows overlooking the busy stre- > aad 
tora moment Daphneand Sir ++ ‘t* 
found themselves seated opposite > «se 
other, practically alone. 

Two or three seconds had searce!) sweet 
betore the widow rose from the a ee 
in which she had been leanin: ch 
against a pile of cushions and we ve 
to the Baronet’s side. 

Sir Geoftrey raised his dark ar <s 

geyes toher faceas she st« ~a 

Vitl s head resting = 

alr ack. his ace upturned at ~ 
and his long legs extended in a . 
more comfortable than orna! ie 
| 


look ed the ideal of insolent ease. 
eyes gleamed fiercely, yet her words w&® 












uM! el’s ears. 7 
tow do you like it, Geoftrey 7?” she 
1. 
raixed his hands and let them fall 


ow do 1 like anything after a week 7” 
turned. “Oh, it’s all right, and I'm 
happy, of course! A trifle dull—but 
I expected.” 
tyou had kept your word and mar- 


me, you'd have had a livelier time,” 


remarked. 
he Baronet laughed, still without al- 
ny his attitude. 
| like a little peace sometimes,” he re- 
dl. “And I don’t like reminiscences, 
vou know, Daphne.” 
\Irs. Lisle glanced across the room at 


enough, spoken too low to reach 


‘sriel, who was clearly out ot earshot, | 


i the pretty widow bent her head. 
Now that you are married, Geoffrey, I 
~h you would give me my letters,” she 
| softy and almost winningly. 
ile was still staring insolently at her, 
tat that request a malicious expression 
pltinte his eyes, 
“I dare say you do,” he remarked. “You 
thinking, soa little bird whispered to 
letting that dream ot the Rowlands’ 
moe true, and marrying George.” 
“How do you know?” she demanded 
tled out ofall prudence. 
\h how?” the Baronet 
cod laughed triumphantly. 


exclaimed, 


t vou think they’d be rather amusing 
ling, Daphne? No—I don’t give them 


’ \ ta 


was only said to provoke her, for he | 


not the slightest intention or power té 
che use of the letters, which had all 
burnt as soon as read. 
ijad Daphne's experience of men been 
jer, She would have recognized the fact 
t Sir Geoffrey Clifford was not the man 
preserve any memento. 
Mes. Lisle fixed her eyes upon her some- 
over with a look of hatred. 
vonder why such men as you are al- 
«ito be born!” she hissed from be- 
i her set teeth, and then returned to 
eat, justas Daisy and Lenore reap- 
ed. 
~“\.s--I think of wearing them at the 
tre to-night,” the bride was saying. 
thmy black lace gown, and perhaps 
+ lace thrown over my head—shouldn’t 
‘ original? What do you say to the 
. laphne?’? 
the appearance of a servant with 
ved the widow the trouble of a re- 
\lthough during the next halt hour 
it sipping the cheering beverage in 
~t absolute silence, no one was likely 
tice that while Daisy, Lenore, and 
. assisted by the Baronet, kept the 
' conversation constantly rolling. 


vas Daphne however who finally 
the move for departure. 
i want to cateh the six o'clock 


lanore, don’t you?” she inquired, 
ng at the watch upon her chate- 


neral stir was the immediate result, 

gh their host laughed at the notion 
an early start. 

- not half past five. 
halfan hour at 


You will have 
Victoria,” he as- 


Mrs. Lisle was determined, and 
afterwards Sir Geotlrey was es- 
‘the girls down the wide staircase 
hotel tothe main entrance. Re- 
te ss of the cold, he stood for a few 
watching them walk away, a 
e smile curling his lips. 
intil they had disappeared did he 
way, then only to find himself con- 
i by another woman, clad in a long 
ioak and close bonnet, who 
r Daphne nor Daisy. 
asshe whom te had last beheld 
isleep in a comtortless hut, with the 
y sun of Africa shooting its earliest 


oe 


Was 


ot light through the window 
rt her feet. 
larsie!’ heexclaimed. “You here— 


that dress!’ 

i hall porter, standing near, was sur- 

i that the lady made no acknow!l- 
‘s'.cntot the Baronet’s presence, espec- 
for more than halt an hour this 
young woman, who had refused to 
“ir Geoffrey summoned, or even to 
vlucted 


i~ 


ers, had been awaiting a chance of 

entieman’s appearance in the hall. 

be time he had arrived at that con- 
however, Maisie had 





ran down 
“ps and out into the street, while the 
t as ascending the stairs, laug! 
' 
a 
s™ 1 re . 
Annette and I will ave t« 
y costume a little, if I really 
‘ar these things. I wish you'd give 
ar opinion” —raising her eyes to his 
& “ith an inguiring glance. 





“Any way, I 
planning to send those letters to him. | 
| have remembered you all 





THE SATURDAY 


Sir Geoffrey, instead of replying, put 
his arms round her, and, holding her 
tightly, looked down into her face. 

Daisy stood the scrutiny for a moment, 
then began to blush, and, not being able 
to disengage herself from his clasp, hid 
ber face upon his coat sleeve. 

“I won't be stared at so!" she declared. 

“Won't you indeed?” he said. “Some 
—~omen would give a lot, let me tell you, 
to have the chance.” 

lbaisy drew up her head with a scornful 
gesture 

“Some women! They must be very 
funny women whocare more fora man 
than he cares for them,” she retorted, with 
the ingenuousness of inexperience. ‘You 
ean kiss meif you like, Geoff, and then 
I'm going.” 

He paused however betore profiting by 
that permission. In truth, he was com- 
paring the mignon features before him 
with the face which he had just seen. 

Yes— Maisie had always been far love- 
lier than this girl, whose heart he could 
feel palpitating and fluttering. 

Yet ot the two he preterred Daisy—at 
any rate for the moment—and he smiled 
euriously as he stooped to press his lips to 
hers. 

“Do you love me, Daisy?” he inquired 
carelessly. 

His girl-wife put up ber pretty hands, 
and clasped them round his neck. 

“What do you suppose, Geoff? It I 
hadn't loved you,do you think that I'd 
the time you 
were in that horrid old Atrica, or have re- 
tused halt a dozen other men for your 
sake? If I hadn’t loved you, would I have 
been so nice to you all the year that we 
waited to be married, atter your father’s 
death? If I hadn’t loved you”—and here 
the charming head drooped and the rosy 
color flushed even the white nape of ber 
neck —“would I have been your wite?” 

In return tor that little outburst of elo- 
quence he kissed her again. 

“I believe you do care for me, you silly 
little goose! I’m not worthy ot it, Daisy,” 
he told her, with most unusual humility- 
“But there—run away and dress! It’s a 
quarter to six !”’ 

She went off promptly, but, after occu- 
pying an hour and a halt in adorning her- 
self, she suddenly remembered that if 
they were to get to the theatre that night 
it was quitetime thather husband was 
dressing. 

“I wonder what he is doing?’’ Daisy 
said to her maid. “I think I'll run down 
to see. I dare say he has gone tosleep on 
the sofa—like he did the other day—and 
then I can win a pair of gloves’’—laughb- 
ing and blushing. 

“Shall I wait here, my lady ?”’ the wo- 
man inquired. 

“oh, yes! I'm now nearly ready.” 

Daisy tripped lightly across the corridor 
and down to the sitting room; where she 
did not doubt that she would find Geoff- 
rey. 


Nor was she disappointed in her expec- | 


tation. The electme light had not been 
turned on,and the rooin was 
cept for the gleam ot the dying fire, when 
she entered. 


But she could discern the outline of bis | 


torm, leaning back in the great arm chair, 
with his back towards the door, and his 


, legs stretched out in tront of him upon the 


hearthrug. Stealing up beiind him very 


i gently, she touched his forehead with her 


lips. 

It was cold as ice, and a shudder 
through her trame. With a rush, 
crossed the floor and switched on 
light, atthe same time calling out 
husband’s name. 

“Geoftrey !"’ she cried. “Geoffrey! Wake 
up, and tell me how I look!’ 

she appeared lovely, with the white- 
ness of ber shoulders and arms set off by 
the dead blackness of her gown, and the 


ran 
she 
the 
her 


tolds of black lace just veiling the bright | 


ness of her auburn hair. But never again 
would ber busband assure her of her 
beauty or feast his eyes upon her loveli- 
nes. 

“teotfrey !’ she repeated, returning halt 
nervously to his side. “Geoffrey! Why 
don’t you wake up ”?”’ 

Just at that moment she caught sight of 


| adeepdark stain of red showing upon 


upstairs after the manner | 


the light tweed waistcoat that 
and noticed thatthe Baronet’s 
lips were of an ashen gray. 


he wore, 
face and 
Foran ipstantshe stood gazing at him 


without the power to move. Then, with a 


shriek thatrang through the building, 
Lady Clifford tel unconscious upon the 
. i ‘ i, Lord Monteval, were the 
ae 
first person to enter the room 
where the body was found after 
Lady ¢lifford had screamed ?” 
“Yea,” replied his lords iip—‘my sit- 








dark, ex. | 


EVENING POST. 


—|| 


ting-room sdjoined that occupied by Sir 
Geoffrey and Lady Clifford,” and then he 
waited tor the next question with a dog- 
ged, impatient air which contrasted oddly 
with the eager nervousness of those wit- 
nesses who had preceded him. 

There was an unconventionality and an 
appearance of masterful freedom about 
him which not even an immaculately-cut 
coat could disguise. 

Standing in the large room which con- 
stituted the coroner's court, gaped at by a 
crowd of inquisitive tolk who had been 
attracted thither partly by morbid curi- 
osity, and partly by the tact that not only 
was the dead man a baronet, but that evi- 
dence would be given by a peer, Lord 
Monteval looked strangely out of keeping 
with his surroundings. 

The coroner's next question tollowed 
quickly. 

“Ofcourse you immediately rushed to 
the lady’s aid when you heard her shriek ? 
I believe that the manager, Mr. Price, was 
but a few steps behind you?” 

“That is so; I passed him close at the 
door as I entered the room.” 

“Will you, my lord, repeat the exclama- 
tion you uttered directly you saw the de- 
ceased ?” 

A close observer might have seen that 
the witness changed color and bit his un- 
der-lip angrily. 

“I said, “By Jove, if it isn’t Bill Bolton! 
Where's his wife, I wonder ?’—or words 
to that effect.” 

“You had met Sir Geoffrey under other 
circumstances?” continued the coroner. 

“Im South Africa,” the Viscount an- 
swered readily enough —“‘at a place called 
Bullock’s Creek, where gold digging was 
going on—or, rather, had been. There was 
tever in the camp when I visited it.” 

“And he wasthen known as ‘Bill BKol- 
ton ?’” 

“Just as I was called ‘Jack Jones,’”’ his 
lordship replied, with a frank smile. “One 
doesn’t care to go about bea:ing a decent 
name in those wilds—any way I didn’t.” 

‘gnite so, my tord. But as to the wile? 
When you met Sir Geoffrey, he was un- 
derstood to be a married man ?"’ 

He recalled the figure of a girl, tall and 
slender, with a pair of gray-black eyes 
and golden hair, leading a pony down to 
an African stream, and he bitterly re- 
pented the imprudence which had im- 
pelled him to bring Malisie’s name into 
this horrible affair. But, having spoken 
the rash words, he dare not, tor ber sweet 
sake, hesitate to explain them. 

“Yes,” he replied—“hixs wife was ex- 
tremely kind to me ata time when I was 
hel pless and injured;”’ 

“I believe that Sir Geoffrey was recalled 
somewhat suddenly to England. [id he, 
to your knowledge, bring the lady who 
passed as his wife with him ?’’ 

Jack drew himeelf up to his full height. 
All his love for Maisie—an aflection as 
warm as ithad been upon the day when 
it prompted him to tearhimeelf away 
from her rather than utter one word 
which might sully her pure mind—was 
} 
| 





aroused by that disparaging wanner of 
reterring to her. He could not, even here, 
allow the implied slander to pass uncon- 
tradicted. 
| “She was his wife!’ he exclaimed in- 
dignantly. “She followed him to Eng- 
| land, in the Dbunrotin Castle, last Septem- 
ber, twelve-month.” 
A solicitor who represented the interest 
of Lady Clifford suddenly rose to his teet. 
“[ should be glad to ask,’ he said, ad- 
dressing the coroner, “whether Lord Mon- 


teval ever saw any legal proot of the mar- 
” 


Jack never had, and he was excessively 
annoyed at having to confess as much, and 
to see the smiles which curled many a lip 
at his discomfitare To think that Maixie 

| should be lightly «poken of—and through 


bim. 
**Is the lady still living,’ was the next 


| inquiry—“and in England *”’ 

Jack shook hix head. 

“[ cannotsay. I have not beard from 
her tor months—never, indeed, since she 


nouncing her «afe arrival there.” 

He didi not add, as he might have done, 
that for many a weary day he had been 
using of tracing her, 
prompted to do so by some instinct which 
told him that ber long silence sure 
sign of unhappine== 
tell 
pursued the « 
tHushew! 


utter publicly the | 


every means 


Wasa 


“Can you ws what her (hristian 
mes 


hame Was 
The 
hard t& 


vwroner. 


“ itness deeply wus 


It 


retty word 


ore tha "9 ’ a” nth 


the secret of tia lite 


*Dewrsibe ber, will you, please ?"’ 


“She was very pretty, with tair hair and 
red —“abouttwenty 


dark eyes,” he answe 


5 


four years old, I beliewe, although she 
searcely looked ax much.” 

With that explanation Lord Monteval's 
torture came to a conclusion. 

The constable who had been called into 
the hotel immediately upon the discovery 
ofthe crime followed, in order, appar- 
ently, to declare that he had tailed to find 
any weapon; consequently the doctor's 
evidence as to the kind of instrument 
which had probably been employed was 
listened to with the greater interest. 

“The wound,” he explained, “was evi- 
dently inflicted with some long, narrow, 
thin blade. It ix a most peculiar cut, and 
such as I should have supposed could 
only have been produced by a surgical 
knilte of a particular shape. 

“It is however, of course, possible that 
some implement with which I am unac- 
quainted—perhaps of foreign manufac- 
ture-—may have been employed--a very 
slight strong dagger, tor instance. 

“The deceased was clearly, from the di- 
rection of the wound, struck from behind 
his back, over the right shoulder, with 
great force. leath must have been in- 
stantaneous, and almost painless.’ 

The affair seemed to be enveloped in 
mystery, nor did the testimony of Jean 
Duval, who was next called, tend to solve 
it. 

“Yes—I am a Frenchman,” he said, with 
a foreign accent. “1 am ‘all-portair at the 
Belgravia, and I knew Sir Geoffrey quite 
well, by the sight.” 

“Had any one inquired for him on the 
day that he was stabbed?” asked the cor- 
oner. 

Interest in the court was wauing, for 
both Lady Clifford and Lord Monteval 
had gone. 

The room was growing hot and close, 
and only curiosity to hear the verdict 
held the throng together. At luval’s next 
words however every one was on the qui 
vive. 

“A lady, monsieur—-a lady very young 
and—ah, hew beautiful she was. She 
asked if Sir Geoffrey were at home, and, 
when I say * Yes, mees,’ she say she would 
wait—I might not go fetch ‘im 
he would cone down-stairs«.”’ 

“This is very imovortant,” remarked the 
coroner. “Can you teil at what time that 
wa: ?”’ 

“It was joost struck five o'clock,” re- 
plied the man, “and she did attend a long 
while—until about ‘alf past five. Then 
the gentleman himself came down the 
stairs with some ladies. They went out, 
and afterwards he and the oder lady met 
vis-a-vis.” 


| 
' 
| 


perhaps 


“Was anything said?” was the next 
question. 
“Yeu. He called out, "Maisie, you here 


—aml in thix dre«« 7?" 
laire. Amd them «be 
look and run 


or something w#imi- 
gave him one leedle 
away outof the ’otel alto- 


gether. And Sir Geotirey, ‘e laugh and 
go upstairs. She did not come back— not 
nevair !”’ 


This evidence prealuced a great sensa- 
tion, and the coroner repeated the word 
“Maisie! in atone of surprise, before he 
inquired 

“Can you describe the woman?’ 
tall «linn ah, as a 
floware !’ he «aid, his dark face lighting 
up. “’Egr ‘air it gold, and ler 
eyes like coals when the fire ix alight. She 
A witha 


“She war and 
wae like 


drews like 
Ah, bose 


wore a blue 
leedle bonnet. 
lotely —lofely 


There was some laughter aroused by the 


tires, 


Was tout a tait 


Frenchman's enthusiasm: and then a tew 
which 
ret men- 
te the 


more questions wer asked, one of 
elicited the fact that h- 
tioned the golden-haire«l 
police. 

“[ saw her go, and «he not rebern,”’ the 
porter persisted when the coroner asked 
the reason of his reticence 


hiad 
nurse 





As neo tore eould then te gieaned, the 
inquest was adjsurned, t the 
police to make turther inquiries, and es- 


natle 


pecially to find the woman spoken of. 
Meanwhile, in aleolute ignorance of the 


| startling nature of the evidences which had 
wrote me a letter from Southampton, an- | 


succeeded his own, Lard Monteval war 
doing what he could ts assuage the «uf 
fering that hix own tfaeet unwilling texti 
mony had inflicted. 

Delighted ts te set free and atle to seek 


fresh air away trom the piace and all its 
horrible associations, he had tmiade for the 
door a® soon a8 bis @xatination wax con 
cluded. At the «ame miconient lraixy, it} 
a pathetic hearthroken air, t mite Mr« 
(Childers 

** Ome, * whe eaind I “A atitend t Krew 
the truth! Met tab 
mother 

The -*% 

soot 

cotine i” 4 " ° i 
laughter, aiti a ‘ f Qheeem ij 
| pommel for a i 4: fia ‘ 


was a Valid one 
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station. 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


Her Girlhood'’s Idol. 


HY M. Lb. 





is always @ More OF ices disagreeabie 
p ace. 

it is less #0 for those who happen to be 
on the inner side of the carriage door, with 
“bag and baggage, scrip and scrippags,’’ 
eageriy awaiting the momento! depart- 
ure. 

It is very much more so for those against 
whom tne door bas been shut, who stand 
upon the platforin with siz melting inonths 
between them and the reunion with their 
dear ones ip October. 

On a hot April evening, in a certain 
Pupjab raliway station, e man and woruen 
—whbom it was easy to recogn'!7)** wan 
and wife—were enduring tb¢se comperas- 
tive forms of discom fgz?. 

The woman—s fair young creature with 
asoftemilicg mouth and effective violet 
@y Of —Was safely ensconced in « first-class 
Carriage, with ner dainty traveling paera- 
phervpalia strewn around her. 

Toe men—dark and thin, with the stamp 
of intellect and refinement upon his every 
feataure—siood upon the platform, witb 
resolutely smiling lips, and eyes grave al- 
mostto mourofuiness, He appeared at 
least ten years older than the woman. 

“Well, now you are ali right till you get 
to Umbalia,” sald be in quist businéss- 
like tones, ‘<suise will meet you there 
and see you safely through your ‘tongs’ 


| N Indian railway station in mid-April 


journey. And you'll let me bave a wire 
from Simiaon arrival, won't you, darl- 
ing?’ 


“Yea, of course, You'vé arrange! every- 
thing beautifully, C.ifford, You're « jewel, 
and ii'4 aborrid eheme that you can’t 
come with we,’’ 

Not that the fair « reature felt inclined to 
quarrel with ber ju. for 8) slight a draw- 
back, but ber words were genuine, and 
her busband heard them witb evident 
pleasure, 


“Never mind, dear. I sbali geton ail 
right bere.’’ 

*“1t won't be very, very bad, wiil it, 
Ciiffierd 7’ 

“Ob, no. It's quite bearable. And I'm 


accustomed to (he heat, you kuow."’ 

“Will it get much worse than thie?” 

“A trifle worse,” he answered with a 
peculiar smile, ‘Kut you mustn't trouble 
your pretty head about me, dear. | want 
you to bave a real good Ume, you know.”’ 

“And I mean to have it, too,’ she made 
answer with a iow laugh of pleasure. 
“When are we going off? Ab, there's the 
beil !’’ 

A spasm of pain crossed his face, but the 
next instant be was smiling quietiy as 
they joined bands torough the window. 
“You're sure you've got everything you 
weal’ be asked. 

“Yes, thanks, everything. No—by the 
way—!l've got nothing to read to morrow, 
Just get me something from (be bookstall, 
there’s dear. It docen't much matter what 
80 long as it'@ fairly aecent.’ 

Several precious moments were lost in 


fulfilling this request, and be only re- 
turned io time to fing the book io at tbe 
window and shout a basty good bye. 
Then, a8 the train move ff, a mask 
seemed tw fall frou is face evea g the 
pain woich bad ial veneati 

“Well, after ail, #0 inog aaahe'’s weil 
and happy, nothing elise matters very 
much,” he said to bimseif as be left the 





June in the Himalayas! 
A glorious, tender-tinted world of 


crumpled undulations, kissed by the. 
broadly smiling sun, and crowned with | 


the vivid ultramarine of a rainlens sky. 
June was already far advanced, and Na- 
ture bad waxed atrifie languid owing to 


tbe unaccountable delay of the yearly 


reinfall. She was very beautifal even in 
her languor, and her breath was sweet 
and baimiy asthe breath of a sleeping in- 
fant 

But bomanity upon the Himalayan bill 
tops—inore especially upon the hill tops 
of Simjia—does not concern itself greatly 
with the face of Nature, being absorbed 


in other matters of infinitely greater im- 


portance, 


And the matter which eclipsed all else | 


on this identical June afternoon was, to 
minds capable of appreciating ita true sig- 
nificance, very sufficientiy abecrbing. 

Toe Viceroy was “At Home’ to the 
whoie of Simia; and towards Viceregal 
lodge “everybody who was anybody” 
hed been borne as swiftiy as sturdy 
bill-ruppers and country bread ponies 
could bear them. 

On arrival they were treated to the mild 
diversion of strollipg to and fro in the 
vain hope of securing a seat, of swallow. 
ing tempting confections from which wis- 
dou aud experience alike urged them to 
refrain, while an indefatigable band gave 
forth vigorous brazen melodies to which 
no one atiem pted to listen. 

In « shaded nook aman and woman, 
more fortunate than the majority of their 
companions, sat at their ease and talked. 
They were neither of them young, though 
the woman probably looked older than 
she actually waa. 

Her face was large featured snd sallow, 
with the peculiar sallowness born of sum 
mers spent in the plains, But it was a 
pieasing and an intellectual face none the 
lees, with eager sympathetic eyes—which 
attracted men and women alike. 

During « pause in the quiet flow sf vom- 
mon aces which passes fur conversation 


at most social gatherings, a very notice. | 
able couple passed in front of Mra, Innes | 


and ber companion. 

The man was tall and fair, irreproach- 
ably ‘“‘turned oat,” and there was a sus- 
picion of affected gallantry about his Lear- 
ing. The woman was the tender-lipped, 
violet-eyed matron of the first-class rail- 
way carriage. 


“How ripping little Mra, Mayhew looks» 


to-day!’ remarked Mrs. Innes’ compan- 
jon. ‘She's such good atyie too, for all 
ber littie eirs and graces, Such an out- 
and-out lady; and those great innocent 
eyes of hers are enough to turn the sober- 
eat fellow's head.”’ 

“She is cbarmingly pretty and innocent- 
looking. And one finds oneself hoping 
s mebow that the inncc3nce is as real as it 
seems.’’ 

The words were spoken sadly without a 
touch of malice, and her companion 
turoed and looked at ber curiously, 

“Now Il sbould bave called tbai a apite- 
fui speech, do you know, if any one but 
you bad made it,’’ ba eaid. ‘Surely you 
don’t think there's anything bad about the 
little woman ?’ 

“Oh, no, no; nothing bad. But she’s 
young and thoughtless, and pretty—three 
attribates whic) often make a woman’s 
life wa littie difficult up here—espe« ally 
the lest. And for ao eighteen-month wife 
she seems to sojoy her position as grass 
widow a trifia too thoroughly.”’ 

‘Ob, 1 think you’re hard on her, I do 
realiy. You surely wouldn't have her go 
about witha long fecs and red eyelids, 
would you? And I know for csrtain that 
Mayhew woodlin’t hear of her stopping 
down.”’ 

“I am quite sure of that,’’ replied Mra, 
Innes witha quiet smile. “Butl don’t 
fancy she ever asked to remain with | 
bim.’’ 

* | daresay ste didn’t; but still——”’ 

‘But still, 1 can’t belp feeling he madea 
mistake in warrying @ woman of her ty pe. 
I'm afraid she will only take advantage of 
his uneelfishness, without really appre- 
Ciating it,’’ 

‘*]en’t that generally the case with most 
of us who bappen to drop in for unselfien 
wives or husbands? U oselfishness doesn’t 
pay in this world, Mra. Innes, A man 
only géts called a fool for bis pains.’’ 

*Do men call Clifford Mayhew a fool 
then, Mejor Carr?’ A suspicion or some- 
thing very like angerlarked beneath the 
eur lifference of and again 





face in her tone 
be mao Ok ed if us.yY at Der 
We i fancy tbey 10, and i dont 


know that very far out either. 
Look at the way he dresses her—and 
they've very littie between them besides 


bis pay—and you know how far scaptain’s | 


they’re 
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| pay goesin a British regiment when it 
comes to « divided establishment.” 

“J do; and I must say | bave wondered 
st times bow they manage to du it.”’ 
| “Why, debts and morej-lenders, of 
course, That's what it always comes to 
whens man’s fool enough to marry 4 
pretty face.’ The major bimself bad cer- 
tainly not erred in that direction. 

A dali flash bad struggied into his com- 
panion’s face as he spoke. 

“I am quite certain,” said she, in a tone 
of restrained vehemerc:, ‘‘that not the 
prettiest woman on earth would indace 
Clifford Msybew to run up debia which 
he saw no cha: c3 of paying. He has very 
strong ideas on that subjic.”’ 

“You evidently know Lim better than 
moet of us do, Mra. Innes?’ 

“Yes; I knew bim many years ago.”’ 

“And you really think he’s not acing 
like a foo! towards his wife. Do you know 
thatbe might bave taken two months 
bimeelf if she had been contentto gotoa 
sinaller c.esp3r station, 

‘But no—sbe had set her heart ona 
Simia season; so he’s citc«ed his two 
months—thougb be isn’t astrong chap— 
and goes down like a ninepinin the heat. 
If the man isn’t a fool, he’s an angel-—and 
pre« ous few of us are that.”’ 

“Hemust beoneof the few, then,’’ re- 


plied Mrs Innes quietly, with lowered 
eyes. 
There was a silky rustling asof ap- 


proacbing femininity, and the next mo- 
ment Mrs. Mayhew’s clear young voice 
sounded ip her ears. 

* How do you do, Msjor Carr; how de do, 
Mre.Innes? You evidently know how to 
do things comfortably; I haven't beeu abie 

| to sit down once since | came.”’ 

At which gentle suggestion Carr rose 
hastily, and sbe took bis seat with a satis- 
fied sigh. 

“Ob, this is lovely!’’ she cried, with 
youthful fervor, “How I sball nate the 
wtaight dasty plains after this! I wish 
this sunshine would go on always, and 
that those abominabie ‘rains’ would keep 
away altogether.”’ 

“IT don’t fancy they are wishing that 
down there,”’ remarked Major Carr, in- 
dicating the misty blueness of the piains 
with bis walking-stick. “It has been a 
record year for heat. Doesn't your hus. 
band say that they’re all praying for 


raip.”’ 
“He basn’t written just lately; but he 


never mentions the weather much‘in bis 
letters. He said in his last that it was 
rather muggy but quite bearabie,’’ 

Carr pursed his lips, raised his eye- 
brows, and involuntarily glanced at Mrs. 
Innes; butshe appeared quite urc dnecious 
of bis gaz3,and Viola Mayhew’'s cheery 
little voic3 ran on, 

“I think Ciifford must flourish in the 
heat like asalamander. The other men 
who had to stay down grumbled like any- 
thing, and he seemed to think thei very 
foolish for making such afuss aboat it. 
But 1 suppose it is pretty bad, isn’t it?” 

“Jt stings one upa bit, certainly,’ re- 
sponded Carr, with a peculiar smiie. 
You sbould try it yourself one year, Mra. 
Mayhew.” 

Bat the pretty Viola held up her smal! 
gioved hands in horror ats) barbarous a 
suggestion. 

“On, no, no!’ she cried, with a laugb- 
ing sbake of ber daintily-bonneted heaa— 
‘*T couldn't, really. The monotony alone 
would be enough to killme, Have you 
ever done it, Mrs Innes?”’ 

“Yes, often, as my complexion bears 
festimony.”’ 

‘*‘And isn’t it too traly awfal?” 

“it's not g@ pleasant experience, cer- 
tainly. Bat of course oné can't ran away 
from it every year.”’ 

“Can’t ove?’ demanded Viola, with 
round eyes and uplifted brows. ‘Kut how 
if one is ordered to—al ways?’ 

“Ab, well, that would aiter the case, | 


suppose!’ 


A few woments later Mrs. Innes rose 
and left the two together. 

So soon as she found herself roiling 
rapidly Simiawards under the atill shad- 
ows of the pines, she gave vent to a long, 
siow sigh. 

Theu, removing her gloves and veil, she 
pressed her two baods for a moment over 
ber eyes, in each of which there lurked a 
salt teardrop that had no business to be 
there. 

Like many truly good and even happy 
wives, Ciara lones had 


not married pre- 
cisely the man of her 101ce N east 
Among the trage 68 OF Womanhood sta! 
be fact that a bundred and one purely 
minor considerations, Duzzing about the 
portals of matrimony, make it too often a 


hard matter forthe voice of her heart to 
rise clear above them. 





— 


The idol of Clara Innes’ girlhood hag 
never been anything nearer to her than g 
bright particular star, to be worshippeq 
afar off andin silence. There is a greg 
danger in this distant silent form of » or. 
sbip. 

Tne being subjected to it is gradually 
uplifted into almost superhuman altitudes, 
and the etherealized passion thus engen. 
dered (shielded as it is from the jarring 
contact of rude reality) is, perbaps, of alj 
human affections, save mother’s love, the 
bardest to kill 

The actaal communications betweeg 
Clifford Maybew and Ciara Innes bad been 
commonplace in character, and of ap- 
parently siigbtimport. Bat she, having 
perceived bim to bea man who lived on 
the bigher leveis of life, bad impulsively 
enthroned bim in ber beart, and, despite 
the truly human love with which she 
loved ber busband, the hero of her giri-. 
hood had remained more or less sacred 
to ber unto this day. 

Upon that same evening, at a “White 
Bail” given by an enterprising body of 
bachelors, Viola Mayhew did fairly sur. 
pass herself in beauty of face and charm 
of manner, and her dress was the envy of 
all feminine bebolders, 

Its shimmering uorelieved whiteness 
enhanced the delicate flesh tints of her 
neck and arins, and her dainty powdered 
hair was a veritable marvel of skilfal 
bairdressing. 

Established beauties of former seasons 
eyed her furtively from out the tails of 
their eyes, and plastered the wounds she 
inflicted on their vanity with the sootbing 
baisam of spitefol comment. The eyes of 
the less prejudiced sex, on the other band, 
followed her movements with open aa- 


miration. 
She was young, beautiful, courted. What 


wonder that she sbouid be happy—deliri- 
ously, even thoughtleasly happy? That 
she was so her partners of the cvening 
could bave borne unanimous testimony. 

Nigbt woreon to morning, and stiil the 
indefatigable feet spun round about and 
in and out with unweariog persistence, 
Ciara Innes bad long since rétired to well- 
6arned rest, but Viola Mayhew, and a 
score or 80 Of insatiable pleasure-lovers, 
still valsed on. 

During one of the brief pauses between 
whirl and whiri, she lay bic in a deep- 
seated «jair, around whica bad been cius- 
tered groups of living plants, and re- 
garded her partner with large smiling 
ey es, 

Tne man—who was none otber than ber 
dandified companion of the afternoon— 
leaned towards ber, and toyed as he taiked 
with the dangiing ribbon of her fan. Their 
voic3a were murmuroas, and their taik 
parcook of the atmosphere of the place, 

Witha sudden quick movement the 
mao raised his hand and lightly touched 
her bare shoulder close to her throat. Sne 
Started aside, and the whole fair expanse 
of her delicate skin ftiashed a deep rose 


tint. 
“What did you do that for?’ she 


queried, looking fali at bim with inno. 
cent startled eyes, 

‘]—I—beg your pardon,”’ he stammered, 
feeling uncomfortably ashamed of him- 
self. ‘‘But you look very beautiful when 
you blush, There was a spider there. 
Didn’t you feel it ?’”’ 

‘A spider?’ And she sprang up io 
genuine alarm. 

“Ah, look, itison my dress now! Kill 
it, please, kill it, Captain Guise, quickiy! 
1 bate #pidess, they’re so unlucky.” 

*Uaolucky! Why, you’re not supersti- 
tious, are you 7?”’ 

“Oh, but 1 am—very,”’ and there was 10 
affectation about the little shudder that 
accompanied the words, ‘‘Araignee au 
matin, ,rand caagrin’—don’t you know 
the lines? And it is morning now. 

*‘1’m sure to bear bad news to-morrow— 
to day 1 mean. And I’ve beea so happy 
to-night, and sad things frighten me °°. 
Come, | don’t want to dance any moré 
Take me home at once, piease.’’ 

And so, having made their adievux, 'Lé 
two went forth together into the sics!y 


gray pallor of early dawn. 
* * + s * * 


At widnight, on that self same even!'i£; 
séverai hundred miles away, a very dill 
ént scene was being enacted. 

Midnight upon the scorched yelio¥ 
plains of the Punjab is burning #4 
breathless as midday; the only perce 
bie diffsrence between the two being ‘6 
difference between darkness and iignot 


is Dad to lie awake through the 8! 
r ng bours of such a nigh 
Ciiford Mayhew was at least spared oe 
pain. He lay upon his bed white ad 


still with closed eyes, eyes whose light 
been quenched that evening once and ‘F 
all, 








Two men eat at the bedside with grim 
w bite faces, which they mopped mechani- 
cally at intervals. 

“Poor fellow, poor dear old fellow. I 


can’t believe be’s gone.”’ 
The speaker was the doctor—a round 


red faced man with singularly expressive | 


eyen. 
“The best «sep in the regiment bys 


long shot,” coimed in bis companion, a 


srosil epare major, whose countenance 
though shrewd waskindly. “And such 
sharp work too. I thought enteric was 
rare after thirty, dcetor.”’ 

‘mo it ia, so itis, But when a man chucks 
stimulants in thie weather, and takes to 
lime squashes and milk and soda’’—in 
apite of the doctor’s grief he could not re. 
press a certain scorn at the mere mention 
of ces beverages—‘there’s no knowing 
what disease mayn’tlay boldof him. | 
wish to God be’d never married that wo- 
man.” 


“It was « pity certainly. But it is hardly 


fairto blame her because Mayhew acted | 


like @ fool sboot ber.’’ 


The doctor looked op sharply with re- | 


monetrarc3 on bis lips. 

“You, yes, | know what you would say, 
‘De mortuis,’ ete., and 1 respect your feel- 
ing. Mayhew wasa capital fellow, anda 
first rate soldier; but you must allow, Oa- 
slow, thethe wasa fool where his wile 
was copcerned.”’ 

“Bot thetisjast whatI won’t allow, 
insjor,” returned the other, dabbing bis 
renewed vigor. ‘1 can’t see 


face with 


that a great nature ie bound to lop and | 


chop itself down to Gt the siz9 of the small 
ones all round it.” 


“No, perbaps not. Batif it doesn’t do | 


ao, results each as these are more or less 
inevitable.” And the major sighed as he 
looked upon the still white face, 

‘Of course they are inevitable, my dear 
fellow; but I don’t blame a fine fellow be- 
cause of that: | blame the woman, the 
world that made her whatsbe is. 1 blame 
the self satisfied littleness of mankind, 
ourselves included, which tries to drag 
everything and every one down toits own 
mean level, and, failing, spolisthe lives of 
the few really great souls that ever come 
4inoCbg UA, 

The doctor paused, set Lis teeth hard, 
aud roopped bis moist forehead. He was 
ceeply moved, 

“*i’m not ultre-religious myself,’’ he con- 


tinued afer a pause, as if with a dogged | 


cetermivation to get through bis defence 
of the dead man by hook or by crook, 

‘J’ on a selfieh as most men, and my be- 
lief in what I can’t see and handle is de- 
cidediy shaxy. Batif there is anything 
divine in tbis very unclean and sordid 
world, tt is the soul of a man like this,” 

And he laid his hend upon the dead 
inan’s with tender reverence, 

“J tell you, Barlow, seifish worldly- 
wise animals like youand J, ’cute as we 
insy fancy curseives, can't gauge one 
aarter of the depth of this man’s seifish- 
1608 

‘So we ost needs turn round and call 
him « fool, because he was ready to chuck 
ip éverything sooner than give that 
leather braiued woman a minute’s dis- 
¢ yuafort 

“Why,do you know that J had per- 
sumded nim, the week before last, to take 
en cays’ ieave. He had scraped the money 
logetuer somehow—and was counting 
every minute tiil becould get offt—when 
omeé cursed jetter from Siwila came, and 
1¢ threw up the whoie idea. 

“A vill—a dressmaker’s bili—I know it, 

hough be only showed meéthbe totai, and 

tried to make me believe it was some old- 
standing debtof bisown, It took all his 
savings to pay it off, and there was an end 
if bis trip. 

‘More fool Le, I suppose you'd say, not 
Olet the dresaimaker wait. Well, per- 
Laps he might baveif be’d known what 


“as coming. Bat be couldu’t know that, | 


aod he did know that be mightn’t have 
cach # sug 
ué paid ber. 

* You and 1 wouid have jet her wait, of 
courses, BKButl say again that moral pig- 
nies iiké ourselves csn’t possibly pre 
sumeé to sit in Judgment on such a man as 
Mayhew.” 

His voice was unsteady as he spoke the 
dead man’s name, and bis lips twitch 
suspicivualy. 

“Weil, well, you’re right there, I su 
iné other made answer gravely. 
“Did bie wife know be was ili?’ 


me ” 
puss, 


No Hie eaid she wouldn’t be anxious 

6 Gidn’t hear for four or five days or 

and + sidn’t let me write t 

6a bcpataily. Hopefully? I never 
saw soch a sharp case in wy life. It’s only 


& Week now since he went to bed. 
Shall | send ber a wire for you ?”’ 


hendy againin ahurry, So | 


“Do, there’s s good chap.”’ - 
And Mejor Barlow, awed, puzzied, yet 
_ only balf convinced, left the room. 

7 a * 7 * 

Viola Mayhew looked more bewitcbing 
than ever ip her widow's weeds, and the 
mournfal self-pity in ber great eyes filled 
_all who beheld her with compassion for 
| the young life so early blighted. 
But the woman whose heart had, in 
| trath, gone down into the grave with Ciif- 
| ford Mayhew went on ber way witb quiet 
cheerfulness as of old, though the stifled 
acbing within her was at times hard to 
bear. 

When, twelve months later, she heard 
thatthe pretty Viola had again changed 
her namé, she was conscious of an unac- 
¢ JUntable sense of relief at her heart. 

Itseemed to her as though in some 
mysterious way her girihood’s idoi bad 
now been whoily restored to her, since no 
woman living now bore his name. 

neni 
ADDRESSED TO THE DEAD. 





- 
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sealed letter with the legend, written in s 
neat hand: “To my dear Keginsid.”’ 

No further directions were given, but 
the letters, when opened at headquarters, 
were found to be addressed to a dead 
sweetheart, the most besautifal language 
being employed ia thetr com position. 

A® no address headed the sheets, the let- 
ters could not be returned; but ‘“‘Margie,”’ 
as the writer signed herself sent them 
with wonderful regularity. 

The epistics were worded by no insane 
writer; there were sense aod pathos in 
every line, giving evidence of iiterary 


| ability of no common order. Occasionaliy, 


| jority of empioyers. 


too,a few violets or daisies would be 
wrapped witbin. 


i a 
-_ 


RaTHER Too LiTsRALLY. — Instances 
where clerks and otbers—mostiy new 
hands—put ratber too literal an interpre 
tation on instructions given to them come 
within the knowledge of perhaps the ma- 
Home of ihese 
cases sre by po means jacking @ flavor of 





| the ludicrous, 


Nearly sixteen years agos young girl, 


| dying of c sumption, entreated her lover | 


| to continue writirg to her after ber death. 
| This the beart broken fiance promised to 


| do, and every week he most religiously | 
| pens a loving missiveto bis dead sweet. | 
cipal decisively. 


heart, whose memory he still deeply 
treasures. 

As was his former custom, he cc sasion- 
ally composes a littie poem in her favor, 
using notepaper of delicate shudes, and 


| the best. 
The dainty biilet doux is then carefully 


| name being written on the envelope, after 
| which the packed is sacredly csemated. 

More than this, he buysa present for 
his departed sveetheart at frequent inter- 
vals, and literaliy covers her grave with 
flowers on her birtbday morning. 

A prosaic man of business keeps a 
dearly loved friend in memory by writing 
a note of endearment, sccompanying 
which is a supstantial order for woollen 





larly once every month. 

The two merchants were almost inse6pa- 
rable, but when spaert wrote frequently, 
assisting one another in their different 


scented with the perfame that she loved 


sealed with the writer’s initials, the girl’s | 


A rather raw youth, recentiy fresh frou: 
school, wasone evening direcied to cai! 
next day on bis way to business and coi. 
lect a small det from a retail tradesman. 

“It’s been overdue six months. Don’t 
come away till you get it,” said his prin- 


Midday arrived and tne youth put in no 
appearance at the cflice. The sfternocon 
wore or, and still be wasabeent. Just be 
fore closing time a messenger errived with 
8 note from tne deptor. 

“Your clerk, armed with atbick stick, 
has beeu ritting tn the shop since % 3 ihis 
morpning. He says be cann« leave tiil he 
getsathe money. Iam unabieto give it 
him, but I promise faithfully to pay on 
Saturday. Am I tolock him up with the 
shop or not?” 

Neediessto say the faithful gra-dian 


| was withdrawn. 


and worsted goods, this being sent regu- 


Engsaging a new porter, the maneger of 
& manufacturing rm particulariy iin- 
pressed upon bim the need of always car- 
rying out bis orders to the ietter. 

Soon afterwarde a c istomer, for whom a 


| special article had been made, obji« ed to 


businesses whenever opportupity availed, | 


Almost the last request of the dying | 


man was that bis companion should regu 
larly correspond with him, keeping up 
little mercantiie transactions as formerly. 

Newspaper cuttings, items of commerce, 


ing an 6ntbusiastic studert of nature—are 
occasionally enclosed; as much care being 
taken io the selection as if intended for 
the eyes of the living friend. 

The envelope is secureiy sesied and 
stamped, the stamp being defaced with 
geguine looking postmarks, after which 
| the missive is consigned to the flames, in 
accordauce with the directions of the de 
ceased, 
| From the barbor cf a «mali! fisbing town 

a botile bearing a tender piessage ie occa- 

sionally thrown upon tbe merciiess waters 

by a bereaved moter. 

Years ago her son wes lost at sea, and 
though his pody is buried in the grave- 
yard on the cliff, she continues to write in 
a trembling band to ber sailor boy. Her 
effusions, cradely written, are pathetically 
tender, but she never refers to him as 
cead, 

On thé contrary, she frequently asks 
when the ship wiil come in; sometimes 
telling him that ene is coming out to ineet 
him. But the yesre pass, and she bas not 
sailed. O:berwise perfectly sane, it is only 
during stormy weather thatthe fitof de- 

| pression seiz +s her. 

Another pathetic incident reads like a 
romance A refined and wealthy young 
lady, robbed of her fisnce during an 
epidemic of influenza, sll Indites letters 
of love to the dead man. 

lt was pretty custom of hers to send 
dainty messages by mesns ofa pet carrier 
pigeon, trained to tly from aud tv the 
bouses of the lovers. 

Tbe bird’s education did not cease here; 
it would perch on the windowsill of the 
young Man’s roow send tap until sflorded 
ad mittance. 

Long years have passed, but at regular 
ivtervals the pigeoco ise sent out with the 
love message, reeting a6 in the old time on 
the window ledge, some member of the 
family receiving the bird for the purpose 
or humoring ite mistress 


Ite burden is tenade y consigr 


fl ares Ino pened ine pveréeéaved ia . 


leeply symwpaib z og w @ we at 


timen tsa, 


appreciating ber gent6 sen 
Week by week, for nearly a year, a sub 
urban wall-box 


contained a carefully 


‘the money. 


and natural bistory notes—the deceased be- 


the pric) and said he would not pay it. 
Threatened with a law action, however, Le 
withdrew his protest. The articie was 
then sent home by the pew porter. 

“Bat don’t part with it unless you get 
He’sa tricky fe'low,’’ wore 
bis instructions. 

At the customer's bouse the porter heid 
out his hand for the money. 

‘Here it is,’ ssid tne gedtieman. 
first give me the gooda.”’ 

‘-No,”’ said the porter, “not till you give 
meé thé casb,”’ 

So they faced each other, wrang ing for 
balf an hour, when the porter returned to 
his employer with the goods, to know if, 
in the circamatances, he might slightly 
vary the procedure. 

—— me 

Wovutvn T Take Him Lona - is @ 
great satisfaction fora man wh. possesses 
learning and a large amount of genera! in 
formation to have also a smail «on who-e 
bump of curiosity is largely deveioped, 
because then the learned father Las « 
never-ceasing Opportunity to show off bis 
know ledge, 

A friend of oné such 
of acience « mLecied with many 
societics—relates an incident which 
red in bis household. 

This scientific gentlernan was going out 
of his house in @ Lurry oné day, and had 
bis overcoat op and his band on the dour 
knob, when one of his boys halied hiin 

“Father! before you go will you piease 
tell me something 7?’’ 

“| baven’ttime pow?” 

‘Ob, it’s only a little thing—— ’ 

“Won't it wait till I get home? ’ 

“| might forget it.”’ 

“Try to remember it—ithat 
good practice. Goxn1d-bye.” 

‘But it won’t take a minate!’ 

“Are you sure?” 

“Of course !’ 

“Well, goahbead. Whatie it?” 

“All JT wantto know is, how 
work miracles? 4.4 “ow do 
condensed milk ?”’ 

And thé «mall boy thought it was very 
unkind because his father insisted upon 
postponing the snewers until bis return 


“Bat 


Keutiemarn—a inan 
learned 


«cecur- 


be 


would 


do they 
tLey make 


home, 
7 oe -— 

THE euccessfui mano is by no meane 
hei pful to himeelf alone; be belps 4 nun 
ber of otber peopie as we I nere at 
a heaithy, vigoruaa, ener, f 
BuCcCt easf j par wr > | 

reed tie sarne 
personsi o ” 
stimUdiantand dire ‘ 
awakens new strength aad a 
tion, 
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Scientific and Useful. 





Paint —Equal parts of ammonia and 
turpentine will take paint outof choth- 
ing, nO matter bow dry and hard it may 
be. Saturate the spot twoor three times, 
and thon wash out in soapsude. 

PHOTOGRAPHING Unpen Water —A 
cértain photographer bas arranged an ai 
cobol lamp ro that while it is immersed 
hecan turow powdered magnesiam into 
the flame and thus secure a very brilliant 
light uoder water. In this manner he bas 
been 3 le to obtain some clear and beautt- 
ful photographs of the bed of the Mediter- 
ranean. Oxygen is carried down in the 
apparstus to promote combustion. 

New Uses vor Hatin —Daring the last 
year or two tons of hair have beeo packed 
between the plates of a certain part of war 
veeseis, Hair is very elastic, and thus af- 
fords a very eilective becking to metal, 
Again, itis belog used very satisfactorily 
to forin a kiok of fender which is thrown 
over the side of a vessel to prevent her 
scraping against the dock—to take the 
plecs, in fact, of the more commonty used 
rope colia, 

FLOORS --Floors that 
even fromm wear, or 


are damp, or un- 
worm-@aien, surh aa 
are often found in oid bouses are unsafe 
and unwholesome. They cannot be ef- 
fectually cleaned, and the crevic ss form 
harbors for dirt and diseased germa If 
they cannot be repieced by new ores, the 
boards should be planed as even and 
SmOOLL a8 possibie, tue cracks filled with 
putty or cement, and 
two of paint. 


DO glV60 @ coat oF 


W kiaht. —The person who weighs « mij 
at intervals may infer from this that he ie 
growing ligbter or heavier; but the 
clusion is unwarranted. There are some 
people, on the other nand, who wii teil 
you that thetr weightneverchanges. This, 
too, 16 @n error—it is constantiy fuctust 
ing. The fault is yeneraliy that the acales 
used do not record variations of a pouna 
oreo, For ordinary purposes this is of no 
consequence; but for recording changes of 
weight lo sickness it is of very serious 
moment, The scales are not without their 
importance in medical practice, G* pecialiy 
with infants, The weight.of an iofant in- 
Cronses in detnite proportion during tue 
frei weeks of life, and there can be no de 
parture froin this roguiarity of incresss 
without impairment of beaitu. For adalt 
persons, too, it is good consult the 
scales, for they are the barometer of 
héaith, 


cnn. 


to 
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Farm and Garden. 
in fed 





TURNIVs —If a cow on turnipa, 
Within twenty-four her milk wii 
taste ol turnips; and, if butter be enurned 
from (be créani, (he butler wiil taste aise. 
WATER —Nve that 
supply of water purée and clean to tbe ja" 
turé, as well as in the yard oF stable dur- 
ing the summer, It is surprising how 
much Water a dairy herd will consume, 


(u6re i4an sbundant 


SHEbkY —Soeep are incest useful in an o- 
chard. They are aiways On ihe elert for 
the wormy, failon fruit, aud every words, 
is dévoured belore it gets out of the apple 
A wash of sheep dung, 
acid oo 


line, wood anes 


and alittie carbolic 
Will prevent Weir gi 


You can 


Lhe trunk« 


awit (he bara 


AVPi.bs - prune ep ht" 
now, but for old trees itis offen advisabie 
to trig: when thé applies arsas large as 
Lickory nota, The sap is then iiwing 
freely and the wouud wi n6ai Over reac- 
iy. If tritn.ned pow, the wound jeftt 
from cutting iarge liuibs should be painted 
Over tO eVulid cecay Leioie iLe wound 
Leais over, 

CATERPILLAR —TbLS current or gous 
berry caterplilar Or worm is @asily de- 
stroyed by means of while heletore 
cusied on ihe leaves of the planta, or it 
C“a0 be mii xe0 Wilh Waler aod #prinkiedou 
them. Cousmence + u eariy in the 
264600, 28 8000 B28 16 64968 COME Ou, 
as #2000 as there isthe fret appearance f 


the caterpiliars, and keep Up ite use woiie 


they cor'inue WwW come Ky tie caret. 
aud On UNnued tance t! 
plants Can Ke] fal r @ {1 
from the pest and Lieére wiii? 
any Way irom ils us 
——— « =—— 

My wife tan} ‘ at tiie 
troubvigé Mie 
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A Matter of Kanners. 
“If to do as ty know 
what were good to do, chapels had been 


were a8 easy 

men's cottages 
And, if to 
gentleman were as easy as to know how 
to yentleman, life 
have arrived at a degree of refinement 
Though, to 


churches and poor 


princes’ palaces!’ be a 


bee a social would 
beautiful to contemplate 
speak truly, itis not only always easy 
even to know how to be a gentleman, 
when to know means to define 

In olden times there was no difficulty 
in the matter, since the law laid down 
and sealed its definition. But 
cratic ideas have broken through the 
separated one 


demo- 


arbitrary barrier which 
class from another, and a gentleman is 
no longer exclusively one who bears a 
coat-of-arms by royal leave. So that 
now it is left to the individual members 
of the community to decide who is and 
who is net a g@ntleman; and, while A 
may be held a gentleman by B., his 
right to the tithe may be strongly dis- 
petted by ©. 

With such treedom of interpretation, 
it must inevitably follow that the world 
engages in the pursuit of trying to ar- 
rive at definitions which shall meet with 
general acceptance. But the occupation 
is a vain ene, for precise detinitions are 
not to be attained when every one is a 
law unte himeelf in the matter. Indeed 
do the 
ne school will make gentle- 


ao widely readings of the term 


siiffer, that « 


SsVnonvilieus with «a good kind- 


man 
hearted man altogether lacking in cul- 
contend that 


while another will 


vicious and selfish of men isa 


ture, 
the mest 
pentleman provided bier bee possessed of 
polished manners 

To set about the task of trying to re- 
concile these opposite views would be a 
pastime as littl remunerative as tilting 
ata windmill. Koughly speaking, one 
nav claim a general agreement in the 
broad detinition that a gentleman is the 
highest type of man, after that the road 
when we 


becomes ditheult once more 


begin to ask what qualities are the high- 
est 

For our own part, we would make the 
term ‘‘gentleman’’ so narrow that none 
ahould be entitle! to it except for un- 
doubted merit, and at the same time 
eutticiently broad that none should be 
excluded who showed the merit. To 
make it so general as te practically in- 
clude all men is to destroy utterly the 


to narrow it down 18 


value of the Utl 
to create the necessity for another name 
class of man- 


COVELL DM gras ad 


which shall x 
kind 

Primarily gentlemanliness 18 a me ntal 
attitude. Above everything else it' im 
lies a high code of honor and con 
sideration for others Ag the time we 
are teitt ( tie f we do not! ake 

5 

oa fa 4 _ 

" en There are ~ [sw we 


aay that they are Nature # gentle men 
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But by that very epithet we intend to 
convey the very fact that there is some- 
thing wanting two fit them for the less 


| qualified definition. 


They have sterling qualities, are brave 
and neble men perhaps, but lack the 
finishing-touches which cannot be ig- 
nored in the perfecting of aman. They 
are diamonds in the rough, far more 
valuable, no doubt, than many that 
have already been cut and polished, but 
nevertheless wanting their own utmost 
value until they themselves have been 
cut and polished. We are not doing 
euch injustice in excluding 
them from the term ‘‘perfect gentle- 
men.’’ They themselves would be the 
first to acknowledge with regret the 
something that was wanting to give 
them the entry to the list. But we are 
doing them an injustice if we exclude 
them, who are 


nen an 


while including those 
but who glitter 
shine and appear of the first water to the 
ignorant, but betray to the seeing eye 


nothing polish, and 


the fact that they are only paste and 


shams. To draw a distinction between 


‘“‘Nature’s gentlemen’? and = ‘‘perfect 


gentlemen’’ is merely to pay an ac 


knowledgement to social laws which de- 


mand that for the attainment of the 
highest type of manhood one should 
graduate in the school of manners as 


well as possess nobility of character. 
The old adage had it that ‘‘manners 
make the man,’’ and it must be con- 
ceded, as we have already contented, 
that manners play a large part in the 
making of agentleman. Or perhaps we 
shall hit truth more nearly by inverting 
the proposition, and saying that the 
gentleman indicates himself in his man- 
But there is assuredly a pitfall 
which entraps 
For manners of themselves are merely 
presumptive evidence of the gentleman 
they are in no sense a proof. The 
lowest bow and the most graceful hand- 
shake are not of neceasity the attributes 
of gentlemanliness, though a gentleman 
is instinctively careful of his manners. 
Ile has in truth a graceful mind, and 
the mental grace transmits itself to his 


ners. 


here, and one many. 


beodily aetions 

We should betray the weakest judg- 
denied the 
to many who were 


ment and observation if we 
title of 
the victims of extreme awkwardness 
but 
saying this we do net exclude the view 
that it is—shall we say a duty ’—of a 
gentleman to strive as far as possible 


‘gentleman’ 
in 


their movements and manners; in 


after gracefulness and beauty as becom- 
ing attributes. It sheuld be the aim of 
a gentleman to cultivate all the little 
of life, to study carefully the 


conventions 


graces 
other than those against 
which his better nature revolts, to dress 
well and appropriately, to speak pleas- 
antly in well-chosen language, to pbey 
the forms and ceremonies which custom 
has indicated as the outward expression 
of Yet 
must remember that these Outward dis- 
are but symptoms-of the true 


qualities desired and are not the quali- 


pleasing mental attitude.. we 


plays 


ties themselves. They are, moreover, 
easily-acquired symptoms 

We may be ravening wolves in sheep's 
clothing if, as so many do, we begin at 
the wrong end, and cultivate the letter 
before the spirit. One may be a mimic, 
learn the tricks of the 
this fact 


~» many who do 


and 
with 


an actor, 


gentleman ease. It is 
perhaps which le#’s 
uw ithink far enough into the subject to 
set a little store by manners, to rail at 
But 


there is no logic in despising the sparkle 


them indeed as veneer and falsity. 


of a diamond bees ause paste may also 
be made to sparkle. Surely we may ask 
for beauty as an adjunct t truth. not 
atand fa a 
‘ ef 
ve seek 
‘ " ‘ ‘ af ~ 5 . Tte mes 
} ‘ F 
tries to aad iLsell 


But gentlemanliness must begin at 
the right end. Do not try to superim- 
| pose the mechanical graces of a gentle- 
| man upon a dwarfed and degraded in- 
stinct. Improve your nature, and will 
insensibly acquire more pleasing habits. 
Be your own judge, and be inexorable 


gentleman is that the one has a code of 
honor which satisfies his own con- 
science, while the other adopts a code 
which he believes to be acceptable by 
others. 

The true gentleman will not do a 
mean action because it is distasteful to 
him, or, having in a moment of weak- 
ness committed it, he will despise him- 
self afterwards. The spurious gentle- 
man will not do a mean action because 
he is afraid it will be found out and 
talked about, or because he fears he will 
But, if he can do it un- 
observed, he will pride himself on his 


be ostracized. 


smartness. 

This perhaps is the best test, if not 
the best of 
that he has a high code of honor, of 
which he is his own severe arbiter. And 
this high code of 


definition a gentleman 


no one can have 
honor without possessing some nobility 
of The follows. The 


grace, the bearing, the polish of man- 


character. rest 
ners and speech are merely the adorn- 
ments of the gentleman. They are de- 
sible, almost indispensable in the high- 
est types, but they are, as it were acci- 
dental, and are not a safe criterion as to 
the true character of the man. The in- 
atinct is the all-important quality; but 
we need not therefore despise the setting 
which has beauty for its recommenda- 
tion. 





SocraL intercourse is usually benefi- 
cent; solitary life, and even exclusive 
family life, is narrowing and monoto- 
nous. To go out of the daily routine 
from time to time, to meet other peo- 
ple, to exchange pleasant and friendly 
greetings, to discover different views 
and to realize different standpoints, to 
give and to take new ideas, and to create 
bonds of congeniality, returning home 
refreshed and invigorated in mind and 
body, is an undoubted advantage to all 
concerned, and one which is often re- 


alized. 





Just as the tiny rivulet on the moun- 
tain-side, which a pebble could divert 
from its Course, may be the source of a 
mighty river, lowing down and ming- 
ling with the great sea, which, in its 
mountains, 


turn, 80 


some things in life and in character 


can wear away 


may be the very springs which shall 
develop into mighty and _ irresistible 
forces. 

AIM at perfection in everything, 
though in most things it Is unattain- 
able. They who aim at perfection and 


persevere will come much nearer to it 
than those whose laziness and despon- 
dency make them give it up as unat- 
tainable. 





Be sincere with yourself, whatever 
the temptation. Say nothing to others 
what you do not think, and play no 
tricks with vour own mind. Of all the 
evil spirits abroad in the world insin- 
cerity is the most dangerous 





Every one’s life lies within the pres- 
ent; for the past is spent and done with, 


and the future is uncertain 


to 


friends you have, get inte office; if you 


Ir you wish know how many 


wish to know how few 1 hav rel 





gs are ! t t ke : 


secret, to bear an i! 


yury 
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to spe nd leisure well 


in your judgments. The all-important | 
difference between the real and the false | 


which we deem scarcely worth notice, | 





Correspondence. 





Curtrous.—There are tour “Red Rivers” 
in North America—namely, the Ked River or 
Kio Koxo of the United States; the Red River 
of Lake Winnipeg; the Red River of Texas: 
and the Kio Colorado or Red River of Ca); 
fornia, 


M. Gi.-—In England the sovereign is the 
supreme magistrate, the head of the estat - 
lished church, of the army and navy,and th: 
fountain of office, honor, and privilege, but 
is, nevertheless, subject to the laws unless ex. 
empted by name. The sovereign could there- 
fore be punished tor crime. 


C. L. W.—Capaneus was one of the 
seven heroes who marched against Thebes, 
and was struck dumb by a thunderbelt for de 
claring that not Jupiter bimself should pre- 
vent his sealing the city walls. He is repres- 
ented as of gigantic stature, vast strength, and 
great valor. He was impious tothe gods, but 
faithful to his friends. 


W. G. B.—The finest rosewood comes 
from Hrazil, but some is brought from 
Jamaica, and some also trom the East Indies. 
It is costly, and is principally used as a vene- 
ering tor other woods. When cut it bas ao 
odor much like that of roses. Its color is 
usually dark red, beautifully veined witb 
brow nish-black shades and stripes. 


(. M. Gi.—Ata dinner-party the lady ot 
the house sits at the head of the table, and the 
gentleman Opposite, at the foot. The place of 
|} honor for gentlemen is on each side of the 
mistress of the house; for ladies, on each side 
ofthe master. The company should be so ar- 
ranged that each lady will have a gentieman 
at her side to axsiat her. 


T. F.—The best course for you to pursue 
is to wait until the young man shows a greater 
interest in you. Ciirls who give their love un- 
sought make a great mistake. We think that 
it would be discreet for you to endeavor to di- 
vert your thoughts and feelings from this 
young man, as they are evidently thrown 
away upon him. There is no way in which 
you can attract bim now. 


A. J. B.—Love is one of the primary 
passions of mankind, and is as much of a 
reality as human nature itself, of which it isa 
part. When two people are in love they have 
no reason to ask the question; they are com- 
pletely absorbed in each other. Whether two 
people, Who are pot in love, should marry, is a 
question that experience usually answers in 
the negative. 


H. H.—The tutelary saint of England 
isSt George, Who was a tribune in the reign 
of Diocletian. He was a map of great cour- 
age and capacity, but was thrown into prison 
and beheaded Zird April, 20, for complaining 
to the emperor of b.s severities towards the 
(bristians, and arguing in their defence. He 
was chosen as the patron of the Order of the 
Garter by Edward III. 


Fk. N. F.—Albion is the appellation by 
which (Cireat Britain was first known to the 
(ireeks and Romans. It is a Celtic word, 
meaning high island or mountain land, and 
was probably applied originally to the north- 
ern part, embracing the Seottish bigblands. 
The root of the word is thus the same as that 
of the word Alps. The derivation from the 
Latin albus, white, is now rejected by the best 
critics, 

Minnie M.—To overcome bashtulness, 
mingle freely in society, and endeavor to lose 
self-consciousness. If you are of a nervous 
temperament and easily confused, you should 
abstain from the use of everything that ex- 
cites. Such articles, for instance, as tea, cof- 
fee, wines, spices, and tobacco, excite the 
nerves and render the action of the heart 
irregular, anda disturbed physical condition 
canbnot but aflect the mental powers. Get rid 
| of your nervousness, and your bashfulness 
will be more than half conquered. 


B. W.— Most of the celebrated Limburg 
cheese is made at the town of Herve, near the 
town of Limburg, once the capital of the old 

| territory of the same name. The cheese is 
made by allowing the curds to undergo a cer- 
tain amount of putrefactive fermentation lx - 
fore drying and pressing, and when this is 
done skilfully the offensive am moniacal gases 

|} can be so completely got rid of as to leave a 
Limburger cheese as #Weet as any other. 





LoNnpboNn.—There is an essential differ- 
ence between the waves supposed to constitute 
light and those torming sound in air; both 
must bave origin within an elastic medium: 
but sound arises from vibrations in the air in 
the direction in which the sound waves travel, 
and not at right angles or transverse to it, as 
the phenomena of light require. We can 
easily see that the vibrations forming sound 
must be longitudinal, or in the direction of the 
sound ray, from what takes place as a bell is 
struck, the side of the bell communicating its 
vibrations to the air in the direction in which 
the sound trave'!s. 


ELFIE.—l. Murrhine vases were a 
species of ware often mentioned by writers of 
the Roman Empire, the material of which bas 
been much disputed by modern antiquaries. 
They came from the Fast, and, according to 
Piiny, were made of some precious stone 
found chiefly ip Parthia; but some have con 


ectured that this was an erroneous opinion 
prevalent among the Romans, and that the) 
were m reality of porcelain, of which the 

a fa @ Was k x he wesl 
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mvVe niso been referred to as having the 
| i quality of breaking when poison was 


mixed with the they contained - 


| Adobe is pronounced a-do-ba. 
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MEMORY’S MUSIC. 
BY E. oO. 


It is sweet to gaze around 
(on the scenes we roved of yore, 
o the hand that oft to mine would cling 
Now touches it no more! 
And ‘tis well to hear anew 
All the sounds so dear of old, 
«the brooklets flow, and sougsters sing, 
Where love's sweet tale was told! 


In the quietude of dusk 
lean hear the winds at play, 
\nd the nightingales that vespers trill 
fo mark the passing day. 
\nd I love those sounds so sweet, 
\s the shadows darker grow, 
For they bring to me, and ever will, 
one eve oflong ago, 





Eileen. | 


BY M. F. 


LEAVE her to your care, Rupert; 
look after my little girl when Tam 
gone.” 
“T will, old friend, I will; her happiness 
shall ever be my first and last thought.” 

“Cod bless and reward you, dear old 
cllow.” The two comrades clasped hands 
with much affection. 

\ few days later and all was 
Iiaviland was laid to rest, 
luleen, his “little girl,” was sobbing out 
cPtirst passionate griet in the kindly 
crus of her father’s old triend. 

le nderly he soothed and comforted her, 

|, when a month or two had elapsed, 

ought her to his beautiful country home, 
hinking that change of scene would, in 

ine measure, help to soften her griet, 

It was a cold, dreary day in December | 
‘hen they reached Longstone Hall, the | 
tately mansion which was hencetorth to 

lileen’s home, 

(:reat fires were burning in the large , 
hall, lighting up the carved oaken turni- 
ture, and casting fitful gleams upen the 
polished tloor, with its gay eastern rugs. 

‘Welcome, my dear child, to Longstone, 
May it prove a happy home te you,” and 
liopert Grahame touched his ward's fore- 
head lightly with his lips, as he pushed 
~ide the heavy velvet curtains, and led 
or through into the light. 

\ery sweet and winsome Fileen looked, | 
is she stood, with the soft mellow glow 

uo the tall shaded lamps talling upon 


ee 


over, 
and 


the heavy travelling cloak had slipped 
ie, and her slight figure looked very 
iidish and pathetic in its deep mourn- 
ny. She threw off her hat and ran her | 
vers lightly through the soft golden 
~ which lay upon her low white brow. 
Ooh! Tam so tired,” she said, with a 
e wisttul sigh, which ended almost in 
‘ hy, 
You shall go to your room at onvee, 
on. Perhaps you would rather not 
eto vour dinner to-night; if se, one 
maids shall bring you something 


” 


tairs, 
hank you. Yes, I should like that 

t. if you will not mind,” and the slen- 

figure passed wearily up the broad 
staircase, accompanied by a brig&t- 
® od, cheery-looking maid-servant, bear- 

her Wraps. 

‘oor child, poor little girl,’ Rupert 
ame murmured, as he passed into 
ibrary. 

~he has taken her father’s death very 
h to heart, and no wonder; Haviland 
isp.endid fellow.” 
hese are your rooms, 
cheeked maid threw 
eto allow Eileen to enter. 

th, how very pretty!’ The exclama- 
came involuntarily as Eileen enter- 
he dainty little sittingroom which 
heen prepared for her. 

bright fire was burning on the open- 
i hearth, rich silken curtains were 
‘n across the deep windows, a read- 
tand was placed besides a luxurious 
re, close by stood an equisitely ecarv- 
riting taple, with a shaded lamp be- 


and the 
a door 


: ” 
Thins, 


ne corner of the room was a piane, 
another held a bookease of rare 
manship, filled with the works of 
lard authors in choicest bindings of 
teand gold. Delicate hothouse tlow- 
nade the air heavy with their per- 
, and gracetul, shadowy palms were 
ttered about in careless profusion. 
yond lay a pretty bed and dressing- 


all furnished wit the sa mie 
t are and charming elegance. 
lg ate 
. ‘ 
itent. i’T 4 tine armdcie 
juickly removed her wraps, and 


Ppacanihg one ol the large travelling 





said gaily, 


_ trunks, soon replaced the heavy mourn- 


ing robe with a dainty, white, fur-bor- 
dered wrapper. 

“May I loose your hair, miss?” she 
asked presently, glancing admiringly at 
the silky, golden coils. 

“Thank you,” Eileen returaed, “I shall 
be glad if you will; my head aches dread- 
fully.” 

When the pins were removed and the 
leng hair fell about the slender torm in 
heavy waves and ripples of shimmering 
gold, Phube could scarcely repress her 
admiration, 

She was rapidly becoming greatly enam- 
ored of the lovely, fairy-like little lady 


| who was henceforth to be her mistress, 


and, when Eileen chatted pleasantly to 
heras she brushed out the long, heavy 
lecks, her heart was quite won, and she 
contidently asserted that evening in the 
servants’ hall, that Miss Haviland was 
the nicest, sweetest and prettiest young 
lady it had ever been her good fortune to 
see, and that serving her would be a real 
pleasure. 
a” * . 7 ” - 

A year slipped rapidly away, leaving 
Rileen but little changed. 

The deep sorrow occasioned by her 
father’s death had become softened and 
chastened by the lapse of time, which is 
surely the truest and surest of all healers. 

Faithfully had her guardian striven to 
tulfil his trust and make his friend's “lit- 
le girl” happy. Had he succeeded ? 
this question, 
nay, 


He often asked himself 
True, she was bright and cheertul 


he would often say she was like sunshine 


in the house; but at times he would notice 
a Wisttul expression in the deep blue eyes, 
and the sweet lips would take a mourn- 


| ful droop which his heart ached to see. 


Ome day he spoke to her of it. 
“Why do you look so sad, my child?” 
he asked tenderly, laying his hand caress- 


| ingly upon the golden head. 


Rileen turned trom the window, where 
she had been standing watching the sun- 
set with thoughttul eyes. 

“Do Llook sad? I didn’t know. 
thinking—that was all.” 

“Ot what, dear?) May I not know?” 

“Oh, I cannot tell you. My thoughts 
are long, long thoughts.” She shivered 
slightly and turned away from the kind, 
searching eyes. 

“My Ettle girl,” the deep tones grew 
very tender, “‘what is it? Are you not 
happy with me?” 

“Oh yes, dear, You are so good to me,” 
and the ready tears sprang to her eyes. 

“Then what is troubling you? Will 
you not tell mie, little Lena?” 

“Ah!’ she cried suddenly, “you must 
not call me that; 1 cannot bear it;”’ then, 
with a sob, broke from his gentle, detain- 
ing hand and fled up to her room. Fling- 
ing herself upon the bed, great scalding 
tears rolled heavily down her tace. 

Justa chance word had unlocked the 
Nlood-gates of the long past, and bitter- 
sweet memories came crowding up. 


I was 


When her gardian so innocently called 
her by the name which had once been 
given to her by one whom she had loved 
better than life, it had seemed to bring 
past years before her with sudden, over- 
whelming vividness, and, clenching her 
tiny hands, she sobbed unrestrainedly. 

“oh, Jack! Jack!” she moaned, “why 
do you not write to me? All these long, 
long months and never a word from you.” 
Then, springing up, pacing the room with 
quick, impatient steps, “Oh, how shall I 
bear my life if Tam never to see him 
again? I cannot, cannot bearit. Tam 
hungry for a sight of his dear tace.’ 

She unlocked a drawer and took outa 
packet of letters, tied together with silken 
ribbon. These she read and re-read, her 
tears talling heavily upon them, 


, 


Then she drew torth a photograph ota 
dark handsome man, apparently abeut 
thirty years of age, with a heavy droop- 
ing moustache, dark hair, (cropped close 
in military fashion,) and eloquent, smil- 
ing eves, 

Again and again she pressed it to her 
lips. “He cannot be talse; it is imypos- 
sible,’ she murmured. “And yet--and 
vet, why does he not write? Jack! Jack! 
vou are breaking my heart with your 
silence,.”’ 

The rolled 
word came trom her absent 
length Fileen began to think he must be 
dead. 

“Ifthe were 


months by, and 


had 


she would whisper 


living I should have 
this,” 
night, as she 


ite bec 


news of him ere 
to herself at tossed weal 


} : ef 
‘ t 


lleen,”” he 


\ Aion A 
surveying, with manifest pleas 


ertible Flora, | 
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still neo} 
lover, and at! 


| 


| ure, the dainty white-robed figure with 
| the great clusters of yellow and damask 
roses held against her breast. 

“Are they not lovely ?” she cried, hold- 
ing them out to him. 

“Very lovely.””. But it was upon her, 
not the flowers, his eyes 
spoke. He leant over the table, watching 
the white hands busy themselves in fill- 
ing bowls and vases with the fragrant 
blooms, Presently she stopped, with a 
little ery. 

“Ah! see how I have torn my finger. 
Whata pity that roses have thorns. I 
sometimes think they are like human 
lives,” she went on; “often all tair and 
sweet at the top, but beneath, in almost 
every life, thorns.” 

“Hut what should you know of them, 
dear child? Your path should be strewn 
with thornless roses,” 


continued, after a brief pause, capturing 
both her hands and holding them tightly 
within his own: 

“Eileen, listen for a moment. Since 
your father lef you to me, more thana 
year ago. you have each day grown more 
dear to me, till you have come to be the 
very light of my eyes. Dearest one, I 
love you better than my life. 

“Ah, Ihave startled you,” as he telt her 
hands tremble and grow cold. “IT did net 
mean to speak yet, ifever, ofmy love; for 
how can Lexpecta girl like you to care 
tor an old fellow such as I? But,oh, dear 
heart, no young lover will ever love you 
more truly,” 

“I did not know,” she faltered; “IT never 
thought— it is all so sudden.” 

“My little girl,” he cried, “forgive me. 
Forget what Ihave said if you will, only 
do not look so startled.” 

“Nay,” she said softly, “I have nothing 
to forgive, and there is not so much lovein 
my lite that I can afford to forget yours.” 

“Dear one,” he cried tenderly, his tace 
glowing, “do you, can you, tor me justa 
litte in return? Will you give me the 


hope thatone day I may call you-—my 
wife?"> 
Whata wealth of love he threw into 


those last words. Then he paused, wait- 
ing tor her answer. 

Swittly the thought of handsome, de- 
bonair Jack Leighton flashed through her 
mained. 

“He is either dead or taithless,” she 
thought; “in either case he is lost to me. I 
must try to forget him. I cannot grieve 
my father’s dearest triend.” 

So her resolution was quickly taken. 

“If you think me worthy,” she said with 
sweet humility, “IT shall be proud to be 
your wife.” 

bid he notice that there was no word of 
love in her low reply? 

Perhaps not, for he appeared more than 
content as he drew her to him 
loving embrace. 

The months sped on, but there was not 
much quiet for Eileen atter this, tor (ira 
hame sent for a distant cousin of his own 
to come, with her husband and children, 
to stay tillatter the wedding, and, with 
their advent, all quietness fed. 

Mrs. Ryde was a smart, bustling little 
woman, her husband a big, burly tellow 
who adored his wite, and their children 
two rosy-cheeked, good-tempered little 
lads of six and eight vears of age, who 
speedily devoted themselves to Eileen, 


becoming her avowed slaves and = ad- 
mirers. 

Their mother was not behindhand in 
her admiration of the faur-faced littl 
bride, whom she at onee took to her 
motherly heart. 

“Why, you little bit of a= thing,’’ she 


exclaimed when they were alone together 
in Rileen’s reom, settled down tor a cosy 
chat such as all women love, “you look a 
pertect baby in that soit, pink gown, with 


your hair all loose about your face. No, 
no, don’t alter it, it suits you so.” 

Rileen laughed and blushed, as she 
nestied upon a cushion beside her new 


friem d's knee, 

“And te think you will soon be Rupert's 
wite,”’ the litthe woman continued after a 
pause, during which her fingers strayed 
earessingly among Eileen’s bright curls 

“Ah, lassie, if my girl 
thinking of marriage 


vou were Vou 


shoulhin’t le yet 





awhile, for indeed you're ‘ower young to 
marry vet, as the song says. IT was 
twenty-five when [I was married, and that 
is quite soon enough for any girl to give 
up her literty, though To eam renreenabses 
thimking ty mother ireacdfulls hard 
hearte«d when she refused to let me marry 
avouth with wi : 2 oS les prerate 
* 
. « 
i 
your eyes when 5 iwere ki ng y r 
ttle boys ‘gocd-night’ which made mie 


She sighed, a little wistfully, and he | 
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| think of her, and the touch of your hand 


rested as he | 








} 


| he paused, ane 


in a long, | 


on my head seemed to bring 
best back again: I think «he 
touched me like that.”’ 

Esther Ryde’s, kindly eyes 
and she bent her head to k ix« 
upturned face. 

“Poor Eileen, poor little 
girl, she murmured tenderly, 2 2. 

“Twas a glorious day in theearly «pring 
when Rileen Haviland became Eileen 
(irahame; one of these radiant days which 
seem te bring a foretaste of summer's 
sweetness and beauty with them. 

The sun shene from a cloudless sky, 
overhead the binds sang their clearest 
melmiies, and all nature secmed thrilling 
with gladne« and beauty. 

The picturesque little village chureh had 
been lavishly decorated with Mowers for 
the ooeasion. tireat vases of pure white 
lilies stem! upon the alter, huge branches 
of white lilac 
sweet, dew y 
cool 


my ehild- 
must have 
grew «dim, 
the wisttul 


motherless 


were strewn about, and 
Viedets, nestling amid their 
Kreen leaves, lent ai delicious tra- 
Rrance te the still morning air. 

Itall seemed like a dream to Eileen. 
She saw a slim. graeeful, white robbed 
figure looking forth from her mirror with 
misty, wisttal She saw a golden 
head with its snowy veil and a wreath of 


eves 


bridal blossoms, and then, with the same 
strange feeling of unreality, 
aWay to meet faithful 


she turned 
Pheete'’s admiring 


care, as she stead proudly holding the 
exquisite bouquet of white roxes which 
> . 

Rupert Cirahame had proeured for his 


bricke. 

Calm and <till as one in a dream «he 
“tax when Esther Ryde, roxy with ex- 
ettement, came bustling into the revonn, 
radiant in a marvellous costume of pralest 
silver grey. 

“Yes, Lam ready now.’ 

Were these dull, litele«« really 
her own, or was this taerely some play in 
which she was acting a part? she wen 
dered vaguely. 

Poor litthe Rileen. 

(noup the aisle she went, leaning on 
Walter Kydes Kindly arm, and tollowed 
by his twe little sons, in dainty “Jack 
Tar” costumes of white and blue. 

noon, up te the altar Steps, where the 
lilies stemmd tall and stately and the violets 
wallet her a weloome. 


tootes 


Then she Merced 
beside a tall, manly term, with clear “cut, 
aristocratic features, and hair thick and 
Waving, theugh white as her bridal gow nh, 

“Dearly beloved.” the reetor began, in 
low, Then 
heard an earnest, 
tleep voiewd “Twill” from the tmanat her 
side. 

“Amd forsaking all other, keep thee 
only unte him, so lomg as ye beth shall 
live?” 

Wax it te 
dressed > 


IPT Ve tomes, presently 


she 


herr thaws words 


“Porxaking all 


were nad. 
e 


others. 
white as 


She 
shivered, and grew 
Mis. Rvde leant: anxiously 
forward and gently tewehed her arm 

\ teng-drawn sigh broke from the white 
lips, them with an effort Eileen reeove re«l 
herself, 


the fllowera 
she carrie<d. 


and Whispers her re SpeCotasers Gap 


faint, mechanical tomes. 
It was ever, and a 
belis burst forth, asx 


ringing proonal of yoy 


bileen stepped trou 
the shady, silemt chureh inte the volden 
sunshine, where the village. hildren, with 
their pinaferes falloff great vellow dale 
dils, std awaiting her advent. 


Down the hewer-strewn path she walk 


ed, her hamd upon her husband's arm 
them, when thew gaimex! the crrimpre, cone 
tiny tmiatderm, mere Vemturesome than the 
rest, Hungin a buneh ot prinmiroses, which 
fell ane blilewn’s bay 

(Qube RIV shee tewssend then asich “ti.” 
she cried, “net primireses, they have sued 
Ate tatabeagegeW reeecarei rege ”” 


terahatae smnilesd low n taprroma lyerr 


“So sWeet a Mawer should have af apps 
hesaid teright 


Pemaver meee.” dye 


pareroatantege, SDeeotaled af aaeot **" 


“Ah, but they returned 


slowly: “they miesan sadness. esr y Vevtrthy 
ated sadness” 

Her huasteated picked mgs the proor little 
tileossecter ane! the x ? Ireote 1} “Mul 
how Ther goes a soacdens theta, my 
darling stat it ' ho have ita 
Feouth * Them gath ny her t baven 
leased y tetnder I 7-4 or thir 
satimess. dearest artic resis ! ! 
}» resi i -hia ‘ ! jria 
tieanmy nt My ' 
eart’< 

a . . e . oo 

Iw \ x 
~ acl ‘ 
at wing : ' 
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time. “By Jove! 
mater’s letter.” 

His companion made no reply, but 
watched with lazy content, the faint biuve 
smoke curl siowly from between his lips, 
as he puffed away at bis weil-colored 
ip eerechaum. 

The other proceeded to read the neg- 
lected epistie. 

“The mater bids me take care of my- 
self,’ he remarked, with a chuckle of 
amusement, “and hopes 1 am not work- 
ing too hard this hot weatber,’”’ at which 
they both laughed. “Well, the deuce!” 
be ejaculated a moment later, his biue 
eyes opening widely. 

“What's the damage?’ and Jack Leigh- 
ton surveyed the speaker from between 
his haif-closed lids, as he iay back upon 
the soft turf, bia straw het tilted over bis 
forehead. 

“Well, if this doesn’t lick creation!’ 
Hal Temple exclaimed, with a roar of 
laughter. “The old Hermit hae gone and 
been and got—married,”’ with another 
barat of laughter. 

“Who is the Hermit ?’’ Leighton queried 
languidly. 

‘Ob, I forgot you didn’t know; he’s an 
old fellow who has a place near my 


I'd clean forgotten the 


father’s; he is our nearest neighbor in 
fact. And to think of him getting mar- 
ried! Why, 1 thought be was a con: 
firmed oid bachelor. But there! one can 
never tell. Shouldn't wonder if we do the 
same thing ourselves some day. Eh, 
Jack?’ 

‘Speak for yourself, my boy. You 
know my sentiments,’ Leighton re- 
turned : 


**You may cot it on bis tombstone, 
You may carve it on bis card, 
That a young man married, 

Isa young man marred,’"’ 


he quoted lightly. 

“The mater says be has married his 
ward,’’ Tewpie went on, referring to the 
letter which he stil! beld in bis bard, ‘a 
girl young 6nough to be his daughter, 
and very lovely.”’ 

“Ah, those old bofilers often have un- 
commonly good taste,” and Leighton 
gave a short laugh as he refilled bie pipe. 

“They are looking forward at howe to 
our visit, and hope you will arrange to 
epend ail your leave with us at Lowes- 
croft.” 

“Thanks, old fellow; it's awfally good 
of your people to ask me,’ Leighton re- 


turned, ‘and I ehall enjoy the change 
immensely.’’ 
Thus it came about that a couple of 


months later the two friends left their 
regiment and ite duties far behind them 
apd prepared to spend a three months’ 
leave of absence at Lowescroft Manor, the 
country house of Temple pere. 

They were warmly weicomed by Hai’s 
bevy of pretty sisters, who were pre- 
pared to maké much of the new-comers, 
promising (heir only brother all kinds of 
festivity, and extending their offices in no 
lese a Cegree to his handsome friend. 

“What's the shooting going to be like, 
dad?’ Hal asked, as they sat at dinner 
the evening after their arrival. 

“Very fair, 1 think, my boy: very fair. 
You two are crack shots, | suppose, eb?” 
and Mr. Tewpile glanced up from beneath 
his bushy brows as be helped bimself to 
another glass of bis favorite port. 

‘Leighton is,’’ Hal said boyishly, iook- 
ing down the long tabie to where 
friend was engaged In an incipient flirta- 
tion with the prettiest of the five sisters, 

“Who is taking my name in vain?’ be 
queried in bis slow, languid tones, 

“] wae telling the pater what aswel! 
shot you are, and how you will enjuy the 
shooting,’’ Hal explained. 

‘On!’ cried one of the iris, a little 
slight thing, with short brown hair curl. 
ing about ber bead, and great pathetic- 
looking brown 6yesa, * On, don’t talk 
about shooting. I have to hear you speak 
of it, it seems 80 borribly creel, and you 
men call it sport!’ 

There was infinite contempt in that last 
word, and the soft brown é6yes Sashed. 
The otbers laughed, and her father reached 
forward to pull one of ber curis 

“Ob, Hal,”’ exclaimed Milly, the sec- 
ond, and bis favorite sister, ‘‘whatdo you 


his 


think? Weall have invitations to a gar- 
den party at Longstone on the 3d; we 
bave oue bere a couple of days later, and 
dad has arranged for a picoic, Whicb is to 
finish up with a dance on the b. There! 
foesn'’t a that lake ir breath away? 
_ eed, M ' ~ i have 
ken nore gt s “ar “ 
Cs peciai:ly se - immagine the rie 
. mit coming out of bis sheil to the extent 
of # garden party! Bat after his mar- 


riage 1 sball be surprised at nothing.’ 
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“Ah, that marriage wes a surprise to us 
all,” observed Mra. Temple. “Bat in- 
deed, Hal, you must no longer call Mr. 
Grabame a hermit; bis wite seems to have 
worked wonders, and he is no longer the 
reciuse he used to be.”’ 

“He is a living and most emphatic nega- 
tive to the burning question, “Ise mar- 
riage a failure’’ laughed Milly, “and 
looke years younger in spite of his white 
locke,’’ 

* * = * o . 

The day of the Longstone garden party 
dawned brilliantly. There wae a slight 
tinge of autumn In the air, and the trees 
were just beginning to acquire the ex- 
quisite tints which so often delight the 
eye in early autumn. 

On the low stone steps which led up to 
the bouse stood Eileen, witb ber husband, 
to receive their guests. 

Very lovely she looked in a gown of 
soft white cioth, with no touch of color 
about her save a bunch of late damesk 
roses, fastened in the gold clasp of ber 
belt. 

It was a fancy of Rupert Grahame's for 
his wife to dreas in white; it became her 
fair young face so perfectly, he said; so 
to-day ashe was ail white, from ber dainty 
shoes to the snowy plumes in her ‘‘pic- 
ture”’ hat 

At length all bad arrived and were dis- 
persed in little groups about the pice- 
tareeque grounds. 

Some piayed tennis with much enthu- 
siastp, While croquet, archery, snd many 
otLer games were provided tor those who 
preferred a less active form of amuse- 
ment. 

Oa the terrace a string band discoursed 
sweet music, and in the distance could be 
heard the sofi plashing of oars upon the 
iake. 

Like a swift white bird Eileen flattered 
about among ber guests, with graceful at- 
tentions and kindly words for one and 
ail. 

Presently she heard a low, weil-remem- 
bered voice beside her, and then, almcs: 
without knowing it, found herself stand- 
ing on the bank of the river, which 
tiowed just below the Longstone grounds, 
with her old lover at her side. 

How often, months ago, ste had pic- 
tured this meeting, and how differently! 
The bitter irony of it all strack her 
sharpiy. 

There was no conventional greeting be- 
tween them. Fora few moments neither 
spoke. Eileen could not, ber heart was 
too full, and L.3ighton did not, because be 
believed tbat sometimes silence is golden, 
and, truth to tell, he was somewhat 
startied and disconcerted by this totally 
unexpected meeting. He determined to 
make a bold move: 

“Leua,’”’ |e whispered reproachfuily, 
‘why did you do this?” 

She grew white to the lips as he took 
her hands in bis own. 

“I thought you must be dead,’’ she 
faltered. “1 had no news of you for 
nearly two years, and all my letters were 
unanswered. “Why, ob, why did you 
not come or write to me?” 

“Child, Il never received vour letters!’’ 
he exclaimed, lying glibly, with bis bold 
eyes searching her upturned face. ‘Just 
before your father’s death mv regiment 
was ordered abroad, and when next I 
wrote to you my letters came back to me 
through the dead letter office.” 

“J cannot understand it,’’ she cried 
wearily. ‘‘I] only know that you have 
come—too late.’’ 

“You should have trusted me, Lena; 
trusied me and waited,’’ he whispered, 
his dark head bent low. 

“and did I not wait? Abh!’—with a 
ring of passionate pain in her voice—‘‘l 
waited, waited, till l grew heartsick and 


weary, and then, and then——” she 
paused. 
“Yes ?’ he queried. ‘Then?’ 


“A good man offered me his love. and— 
l took it, God forgive me, thougb 1 had 
none to give him in retarn.”’ 

Her voice grew very iow, and the red 
blood rushed to her face in a sudden, 
shamed flood. 

The man’s lips curved into a smile, be 
neath the heavy mustache, which was 
not pleasant to look upon. 

“By Jove!’’ he muttered to himeelf. 
‘She is prettier than ever. Poor littie 
girl, | was very fond of her once; but of 


course, after her loss of fortune, 1 should 
bave been abeurd had I given her an- 
other thought; but she cares for me still 
hat is very evident, and a littie Hirtation 
iat to pass time away while 1 am down 
Dere, Wi Oe amusing 
Taking ber hand he drew it through his 


arm as they waiked slong the soft tarf. 
‘“Lena,”’ he said gently—“forgive me; 


bat the dear old name comes so naturally 
—must I go away? I will leave this place 
to morrow if you wish it.” 

“Why should you go?” she answered. 
“We may at least be friends, surely.’ 

Her beart throbbed passionately. Was 
she to find him only to lose him again 
immediately? That would be too cruel, 
she thought. 

He raised her hands to bis lips, ten- 
deriy, lingeringiy; then, turning away, 
left her alone. 

‘Dear beart, you are looking tired.” It 
was her husband's tender voice, and he 
came to ber siJje as, a littie later, she stood 
alone, apart from ber guests. ‘‘Let me 
take you to get a giasa of wine.”’ 

She shook her bead. 

“No wine, thank you; but I should like 
a cup of tea.” 

“A woman's unfailing panacea for all 
iiis,”’ be sald smiling, ‘‘Come then, my 
little white lily, and sip your nectar.’’ 

“How ill Mrs. Grahame looks,’’ re- 
marked Evelyn Temple to her brother, as 
the slight figure passed them leaning on 
ber husband’s arm. 

**Yea, she does look a trifie seedy. Per- 
bape it’s that gown makes her look sv. I! 
don’t like such pale, colorless things my- 
self. Now, you look really jolly, Eve.” 

Evelyn laughed and blushed; the rough 
brotherly praise pleased her. 

“I’m glad I meet with your approval,” 
she said gaily. 

The softcreamy muslin she wore was 
certainly very becoming, and the vivid 
clusters of scarlet poppies which relieved 
it suited her pretty ,xipsy face to perfec- 
tion. 

Eileen was thankful when the day was 
over and she was free to go to ber own 
room. Her palicr had all vanished now, 
a bright crimson spot burned upon each 
cheek, and her blue eyes were dark and 
brilliant. 

She had seen him again, ber lover, her 
beloved. Had heard his voice, clasped 
hia band. Toe future? Ah! She would 
not think of that. The sweet, danger- 
ously deadly sweet present was enough 
for her. She would live in italone. It 
was long before she slept. The past years 
with their manifold memories were lived 
again. 

Once more she was a bright, light-hearted 
girl, singing in her father’s garden, sit- 
ting under the biossom-laden trees, 
dreaming the exquisite bliss of youth’s 
first love. 

Once again she felt ber lover’s strong 
young arms around her, his burning 
kisses on ber lips, her brow. And when 
at length the dawn was breaking, her last 
waking thoughts were of him, and it was 
with his name upon ber lips that she fell 
asleep, 

o * an * * * 


The days slipped away now all too 
quickly for Eileen. 

She was livingina fool’s paradise, and 
day by day, as Jack Leighton came and 
went, the old fascination seemed again to 
take pomession of ber. 

It was for his smiles she was living, upon 
his looks and words she fed with raven- 
ous heart-hunger, as pitiful es it was sin- 
ful. 

Bot that ber passion was an unholy 
thing, something to be uprooted with 
steady, remorseiess hand, never once en- 
tered her mind. Sie loved bim, that was 
all she thought of. 

Daily she prayed, ‘‘Lead us not into 
temptation,” and yet, madly, biindly 
soughtand courted that from which she 
axked to be delivered. How often this is 
the case; deliberately and wiifully we 
tread in forbidden paths and run into 
temptation, and then wait with folded 
bands, expecting a miracle to be worked 
for and in us, praying to be delivered 
from evil, and yet never thinking of so 
much as lifting a finger to help ourselves. 

Toe Lowescroit garden party was a pro- 
nounced success, and the much-talked of 
picnic was looked forward to with un- 
mixed pleasure by all the house party. 

After considerable thought, it was de- 
cided to visit some picturesque anda in- 
teresting monastic ruilus which were situ- 
ated abouta dozen miles away, and so, 
one sunny morning in September, a merry 
party set out, with the prospect of a long, 
happy day before them. 

Eiieen’s pulses beat «quickly as she 
recogniz3d a familiar broad-shouldered, 
tweed clad figure, and a sudden pang shot 


through ber heart—wes it, could it be 
jealousy 7—as she saw the proud, hband- 
some head bending Over pretty, brown 
aired Evelyn Temple, whispering some 
thing which Drought a pleased, ftlushed 
smile to the girl's face as she listened 


Presentiy he looked up aud saw Eileen’s 
eyes Hxed upon him with a look of pain 





in their clear deptha. As soon as he de. 
cently could he joined her, and together 
they wandered away, spart from the 
rest. 

They said but little. For Eileen it was 
happiness enough to be with him. She 
did not want to talk. 

“What an interesting old place this is,” 
Leighton remarked after a pause, ‘See, 
jJast beyond that wall ie the old monks’ 
burial ground.” 

“On,” Eileen cried, ‘‘can we go nearer? 
] should #0 much like tosee it. Old places 
of this kind havea very great cherm for 
me6,’’ 

‘| daresay we can manage it,’’ her com- 
panion returned, ‘‘if you don’t mind a lit. 
tle climbing. I will go first and show you 
where to put your feet.”’ 

The lingered forsome time in the quaint 
old grounds, where the weeds grew thick- 
ly round the time-worn, moss-growa bead- 
stones, and the waving poppies nodded 
their scarlet heads in the soft breeze, 

“The old fellows sbould sleep well in 
this quiet spot; itis a peaceful resting 
piace,’’ Leighton observed presentiy. 

‘**A garden of sieep,’’’ Eileen muarmur- 
ed dreamily. ‘I like that name, it sounds 
soothing and restful. Graveyard seems 
so ghostly and gruesome, and cemetary 
sounds garish and cold.” 

Leighton emiled down upon her as she 
rested upon a falien tree, 

“What a fanciful child you are. 
all, what’s in a name?’ 

“Everything sometimes,”’ she returned 
with sudden bitterness, adding, half to 
herself, “it sll depends upon what the 
name is.’”’ 

She rose abruptly. 

“It is time we were going back now, I 
think,’”’ and she turned her face away 
frum his searching eyes, for her own had 
filled with a rush of swift unbidden 
tears, 

“Not yet,’’ be pleaded. ‘Do you grudge 
me these few moments of bappiness?”’ 

His tones were dangerously low and 
tender. Sone dare not trust herself to re- 
ply, but stood silently plucking the petals 
one by one off a cluster of tall red pop- 
pies. 

‘‘Lena!’—Ahb! how the low, seductive 
voice wade ber thril! and trem ble—*Lsna, 
darling, give me just a word to live upon 
through ail the long, lonely years before 
me. Dearest, let me once more hear you 
say you love ms.”’ 

He waited, Dut no answer came. The 
flirtation which he had commenced so 
idly was proving to be more serious than 
he had either imagined or intended, and 
be was now bimseif decidedly “hard hit,” 
as he termed it. 

He hated to be thwarted in anything, 
and it piqued and annoyed him to think 
that this lovely, dainty giri was lost to 
bim. 

He bent lower, till bis breath fanned her 
cheek. 

“Lena, look at me” The soft voice 
which, in time gone by, she had ever been 
wont to obey, sounded in her ear. 
Mechanically she raised ber misty blue 
eyes to meet the dark ones above her, and 
in their deptes he read the answer her 
lips refased to give. 

When they rejoined the others Eileen 
wae flushed and trembiing, with a strange 
wild joy in her heart. 

‘“Leigbton,’’ Hal Temple’s clear young 
voice rang out, “Leighton, will you give 
us a song? Here, Mill, hand him that 
guitar, Now, no excuse, there’s a good 
oid feliow.”’ 

Leighton took (he instrument and struck 
a few chords lightly. He hada rich, sym- 
pathetic voice, and his song was immedi- 
ately followed by eager requests for an- 
other and yet another. 

“I will sing just one more,”’ he said at 
length, “an oid favorite of my own. ’’Tben, 
with his eyes upon Eileen, he commenced, 
“When other lips,” the words ringing out 
with a passionate intensity of feeling 
which almost startied his hearers: “then 
you'll remember, you’il remember me.”’ 

The full rich tones, now soft and low, 
and tender as a caress, died away almost 
as if loth to cease, and for an instant no 
one spoke, a spell seemed to be upon 
them. 

Mrs. Temple was the first to break it. 

“Thank you, Captain Leighton,’’ sbe 
said; ‘“‘you have given us a very great 
treat.’’ 


After 


“Inaeed you have,” chimed in Milly. 
‘‘We did not know that you added mus 
to your other accou pisnments or we 
should not have allowed vou t be sile 
& lg ; 

i s@€idom sing now, Leighton reé 
turned with a scarcely perceptible eu 
phasis upon the last word, flashing 4 


swift glance to where Eileen was sitting, 

















with Evelyn Temple stretched upon the 
grase at her feet. 

“If you young people want to be in 
good form for tripping it on the light 
fantastic toe to-night I think itistime we 
thought of home,” Mr. Temple remarked 
in his loud, hearty tones. And 80 4 gen- 
eral move was speedily made. 

‘Eileen, my dearest,” said her husband, 
as be came to ber side during the even- 
ing, when she was resting flushed and 
panting in a little curtsined alcove, “I am 
fearful lest you tire yourself. Promise me 
you will not dance again.” 

“] am not in the least tired, thank you, 
and’”’—wilfully—“I sball certainly dance 
again.” 

“Sit this dance out with me then, dear; 
itis not much I ask and the rest will do 
you good.” 

“I cannot,” she returned cooly; “it is 
already promised.”’ 

‘“*To whom ?” her husband questioned, 
taking the big feather fan which she was 
siowly furling and unfurling from her 
hand and gently fanning her hot face, 

“To Captain Leighton,” she answered, 
striving to speak lightly though her heart 
beast fast, “and here he comes to claim 
it.’’ 

Rupert Grahame watched the two whirl- 
ing round together in the mazy dance, 
then turned away with a sinking heart. 

Later in the evening, after leaving the 
ball room, Eileen remembered that she 
had left her fan behind, and returning for 
it her attention was arrested by hearing 
her own name. She waited an instant, 
not liking to come forward end yet not 
wishing to bea listener to what was evi- 
dently not intended for her ears. 

“I say, Leighton, you seem 
sweet on pretty Mrs. Grahame.”’ 

1t was Hai Tempie who spoke. 

His companion laughed. ‘‘Between our- 
sel ves, old man,’’ he returned, “the little 
lady is rather sweet upon me. | knew 
ber years ago, and—but this is strictly 
sub rosa—at one time she stood a very 
gocd chance of becoming Mrs. Leighton, 
but her father, poor sinner, lost every 
penny of his money and died absolutely 
a beggar, 80, as | could not afford to marry 
a doweriess maiden, I was compelled to 
quietly drop the fair Eileen.’’ 

‘‘Rough, wasn’t it?” 

“Very. Come outside and have a smoke, 
will you?” 

They moved away, leaving LKileen 
clutching the heavy silken draperies 
which hid her from view, and white as 
one who has received a deadly blow. 

The delicate fan snapped in her hand as 
her fingers tightened upon it. She feit 
sick and faint. Then a sudden feeling of 
shame swept over her and the hot color 
flooded her white drawn face. 

Ob, the horror and the shame of it all! 
She shuddered and hid her despairing 
face in her hands. 

= . o _ 7” - 

The drive home was asilent one. Eileen 
lay back in her corner of the carriage with 
closed eyes, 

Her busband was full of tender solici- 
tude, and his quiet attentions and chival- 
rous courtesy were asharp contrast to the 
careless flippant words to which she had 
been an uaintentional listener so short a 
time before. 

The following afternoon, when Captain 
Leighton called at Longstone, he wasa 
litte sarprised at not being received by 
Eileen, who certainly ex pected his visit. 

‘“‘My mistress is not at home, sir, but she 
desired me to give you this when you 
called,” and the trim maid handed hima 
dainty white ard gold missive. 

The sweet subtle perfume which greeted 
him as be tore it open seemed to bring 

een before him; he could aimost hear 
hear the rustie of her gown and feel the 
clasp of her small soft hand. 

He was in quite asentimental mood, 
and smiled complacently as he opened it, 
expecting to read some little tender mes- 
sage of regret; instead these hasty lines 
met his gaze: 

‘I accidentally overheard your remarks 
to Lieut. Temple last night concerning a 
certain ‘dowerle:is maiden.’ I never wish 
to see your face again. Thank God, the 
ecai¢és have fallen from my eyes, and 
though I despise myself, { have still 
enough self-respect left to say I hate you.”’ 
it was signed, ‘Eileen Grahame,” and 
then was added, as ifan alterthought: 
“My husband knows all.’’ 


rather 


Phew! What a tool I’ve been,’’ he 
nuttered. “Well, l’vegot my conge now 
and no mistake. Think an’t do better 


‘han clear out of this place as 8000 a8 pos 
sible. The elderly husband may turn nasty 
and make things unpleasant, and’’— 
languidly—~‘l hate a row.”’ 

Rupert Grahame was very tender with 


his young wife when, with white lips and 
dry, burning eyes, she told him her piti- 
ful little story. 

“Blame you, dearest one? No, ’tis I 
alone who am to biame,” hesaid. “I 
sbould have remembered the old saying 
about May and December, and not have 
asked you to give your young life to one 
old enough to be your father. Bat I loved 
you so, my child; I loved you so.”’ 

A few months later, when occasion 
arose for him to go abroad on some im- 
portant business which demanded bis 
immediate personal attention, Grahame 
hailed the opportunity eagerly, thinking 
and believing that Eileen would be glad 
to be alone tor @ time, as he often grew 
fearful lest his presence might in time 
come to be irksome to her, and this, he 
felt, would be more tnan he could en- 


dure, 
Eileen was very silent when he told her 


of his decision, but, when the day of his 
departure arrived, and Grahame held her 
to him in tender farewell, she broke down 
and sobbed passiouately in his arma. 

Even then had she bid him stay he 
would have done so, at whatever cost, 
and he listened eagerly for some such 
word, but none came, and with a last long 
kies and a low, “God bless and keep my 
darling always,”’ he was gone. 

The house seemed very dull and empty 
without bis kindly face and cheery voice, 
and after a week or two, Eileen grew des- 
perately lonely, and began to long heart- 
ily for her husband's return. 

She became very pale and languid, and 
took so little interest in life that kind- 
hearted Phor be,’’ grew quite alarmed, and 
6ven went 50 faras to utter a gentie re- 
monstrance. 

‘Don’t bother me, Pk«sbe,’’ her mistress 
replied petulantly; “I am tired—tired to 
death.”’ 

Tben there came a day when the heavy 
evelids could scarcely open and the weary 
head could not be lifted from the pillow. 

Ptice%e sent hurriedly for motherly lit- 
tle Mrs, Ryde, and, before another day 
had dawned, a little down head lay pil- 
lowed on Ejileen’s breast, and a pair of 
blue eyss, wondrously like her own, 
looked up at her with a world of wonder- 
ing mystery in their clear limpid depths. 

The young mother’s strength came back 
very slowly. 

“She seemed to have no hold upon life,”’ 
the doctor remarked one day to Mrs, 
Ryde. “Ido not like the lethargy; you 
must try to rouse her.”’ 

The little one was restiess that evening, 
and, dismiesing the nurse, Mra. Kyde un- 
deitook to look afterthe invalid for an 
hour or two. 

As soon as they were alone Eileen turn- 


6d to ber. 
“When is Rupert coming tome?’ she 


asked abruptiy. 

*‘As soon as bis business is satisfactorily 
settled, I should imagine,’’ Mra. Ryde re- 
turned; ‘the will have a double reason 
now to hasten his return, will he not, 
baby?’’ pressing her lips to the tiny 
silken heed nestied in her arms. 

“Esther, listen to me,” Eileen’s voice 
rang out sbarply. “I don’t believe he 
wants tocome back. He thinks I don’t 
care for him, and so he has left me; but 
ob, it is more than I can bear, for’’—very 
low—“I love him now dearly, dearly. 
Esther, if he does not come back to me 
soon | think I shall die.” 

Her voice was weak and faint and her 
hands, grown so thin and fragiie, were 
tightly clasped together. 

Esther Ryde turned to her and the tears 
stood in her kindly eyes, 

“My darling child,” she said tenderly, 
“T did not guess you wanted bim so 
badly. I will send for him as soon as | 
possibly can.”’ 

“How good you are to me, dear,’ 
Eileen murmured gratefully; then, shyly, 
“Shall I—would he like—may I write a 
m e?’? 

“To be sure you may, my dear,’’ Mrs, 
Ryde returned heartily; ‘a line from you 
will bring him home quickly enough, I’ii 
be bound. Well, what is it now?’ as 
Eileen still looked wistfally at her. 

“Don’t think me very silly,” she said, 
‘“batdo you think I might send him a 
lock of baby’s hair ?’’ 

“The young man certainly hasn’t a 
superabundance of it at present,’’ Mrs. 


Ryde returned, with a little comical 
smile. ‘However, I daresay be can man- 
age to spare jasta wee lock for ‘father.’ 
Ea, littie sonnie?”’ with a ioving Kiss as 
ehe iaid the tiny bundle of musiin and 
lace beside Dis mother, who was ying 
back flashed and Lappy. 

that went 


A very sweet message it was 
speeding over the :ea, and which brought 
sadden joy and unspeakabie giadness to 
the lonely, far-off husband. 
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“Dearest,’’ it said, “come home; | can- 
not live without you, end I long to show 
baby his father.” 


AMAZONS OF TO-DAY. 








English ladies are especially conspica- 
ousin sport, and of late the number of 
those who have attaineds conside:abie 
degree of eminence in some branch or 
other of this pursuit has increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

The Countess of Warwick is one of our 
ieading sportswomen. She has for years 
been one of the staunchest supporters of 
the Essex hounds. 

She hunts in pink, and rides straight 
across country without waiting for a lead. 
In fact, she is more likely to give a lead to 
less daring members of the hunt than to 
want one herself. Her athletic achieve 
monts are not confined to hunting. She 
was one of the early pioneers of fashiona 
ble bicycling in England. 

Her sister, the Duchess of Sutherland, 
is also a buntswomaen and se bicyclist. 
She fishes and shoots as well. Last year, 
at the annual rifie competition of the 
Satberland Rifle Association at Golspie, 
Satheriand, she shot at the Morris tube 
range. 

Out of the shots fired, she secured eight 
inners and a magpie (one on the line), 
finishing off with the buliseye. She snaps 
in a cartridge with as mach precision as a 
man, and has brought down thany a 
rocketing pheasant. 

Conspicuous among the hunting sister- 
hood is Lady lIleen Campbell (nee Hast- 
ings) the second sister of the Earl of 
Huntingdon. During two seasons before 
she married she acted as M. F. H. to her 
brother’s hounds, the “Sharavogues,’’ 
and had a highly succesaful reign. 

She was then reputed to be the best and 
most daring rider in the South of Ireland. 


' Since her marriage she has bunted chiefly 


in England in the Spires, 

Both Countess Cadogan and ber sister 
Elizabeth, Countess of Wilton, first learn- 
ed to hunt when, as girls, they followed 
the bounds over the Ashdown Hiils. They 
also acquired a keen taste for sports of 
every kind. 

At the present day Lady Wilton spends 
the season regularly at her hunting lodge 
near Melton Mowbray, and she and her 
second husband, Mr. Pryor, are among 
the most regular attendants at the famous 
meets of that district. 

Lady Cadogan now lLunts in Irejand, 
and her prowess delights the sporiing tel- 
lows, who bighbly appreciate piuck. 

Both the Countess of Orkney and the 
Countess of Ciancarty, who were, perhaps. 
better known as Mies Connie Uilchrist and 
Miss Belie Bilton, bave taken to hunting 
with the utmost z zt. 

They both possess excellent grace, and 
ride with as mucb daring and skill asif 
they had followed hounds ali their lives. 

The Marcbhioness of Worcester hunted 
witb the Dake of Beaufort’s hounds first 
as Miss Harford, then as Baroness Carlo 
de Tuylil. A shbort time after her mar- 
riage to Lord Worcester, the M. F: H. of 
his father’s hounds, the pair showed them- 
selves to the hunt ata grand mest, and 
were congratulated. Lady Worcester 
hunte regularly with her busband’s 


pack. 
Lady Wolverton is devoted to yachting. 


She used to yacht « great deal with her 
brother, Lord Dadley, and it may be said 
that ber marriage was in a measure due 
to this, for Lord Wolverton is a keen 
sailor, and io the preceding summer he 
was a great deal on board Lord Dadiey’s 
yacht, where Lady Edith was one of the 


crew. 
Viscountess Carzon, the wife of the 


eldest son and heir of Ear! Howe, is one 
of the best ladywhips in England, if not 
in the world. Shecan drive tandem and 
four-in-band with remarkabie skiil. Sse 
can drive four-in-band in London, which 
requires more nerve than ordinary. 

At one time she used to drive Bsron 
Hirsh’s coach regularly in London, and 
when she was a mere girl she drove Lord 
Charlea Beresford’s coach down to Hur- 
lingham and back agaip after « meet of 
the Four-in-Hand Ciub in Hyde Park. 

She ia such an authority on ail matters 
connected with the whip that she was 


asked to contribute the volume on ‘Driv 
ing’’ in the Badminton Sporting Livrary. 
The liet of ladies who are expert bicy 
liste is a long cone 
Lady Norreya isa g the 1 at g 
f and sk aay Jeune " 
irney Scotiand a ack on a 
last autumo Lady Nora ar La a 
Spencer Courcbili, sisters of e Duk 
Marlborough, made a bicyciing tour last 
year inthe Midlands in which they did 


surprising distances. 


Lady Brassey has done long rides in 
Australia. Lady Henry Somerset te al- 
inost as keen on bicycles as ashe is on tem 
perance. 

The buchess of Montrose rides in Seot 
land, and says that Ncott.eb roads are bet- 
ter than Eaglish, though a trifle more 
hilly. The Countess of Malmesbury has 
almost given up hunting, ia which ashe was 
an adept, io favor of bicycling, and says 
she prefers the latter. 

Both the Duchess of Somerset and her 
sister, Mre. Sargent, are expert bicyclists, 
The list might be extended consider- 
avly. 


—_— o_o si 


At Home and Abroad. 


The Connecticut Legistature recently 
passed a law requiring the use of only 
euch inks on public records as bave been 
approved by the Secretary of the State. 
Ooe bundred dollars inthe penalty pro 
vided for violation of the act. 


Game is to be preserved itu Central 
Africa. Major von Wissman has set aside 
a portion of German East Africa, within 
which no shooting will be allowed without 
a license from the governor of the colony. 
A license to shoot 6lepbant or rhinec¢sroa 
costs 600 rupees a year fora native; fenales 
and yeung elephants wilh tusks weighing 
iéss than six pounds must not be shot at 
all. White men will pay 100 repeos for 
the first elephant shot and 2.9 ropees for 
every other, 50 rupees for ine firet two 
rhinoceroses and 15) rupees forall after 
them. Monkeys, lions, hy #388, beasts of 
prey, boars, and birds, 6xcept ostriches 
and secretary birds, may be killed with- 
out a license, 





A coterie of wise men bave proved en- 
tirely to their salisfaction that the winter 
months, which produce the smaller pro- 
portion of the population of the worid, 
are those in which by far the greater num 
bes of iliustrion# men are born. By win- 
ter months are designated November to 
April inclusive, and others being assigned 
tosummer. Having hanted up the birth. 
days of some forty thousand persons, oar 
philosophers arrived at the concinseton 
that the middle of the winter division — 
the monthsof January tnd Febroary — 
have produced the greatest uwumber of 
illustrious men, whilethe mouths of July 
and August have produced the smallest 
num ber, 





A discovery is reported from abroad 
which, if it prove genuine, should afford 
asolotion of a d ficult problem, While 
making experiments with the Kontgen 


rays, a learned professor discovered cer- 
tain black rays, that iseue from the va 
coum tube and pass through the human 
body. The photographs produced ty 
ineans of these rays, which have been 
styled ‘‘critical rays.’’ are not the seme 
when taken of a tiving tody a4 wien 
taken of a dead one Photographs of 
living hands show tbe #ekeleton, as in 
the KHontgen photographs. A dead hand, 


however, appears in full, abowing ali the 





fissby integument, whiiet the bones re 
main invisible. It is thought that Ly 
ineans of these ray#itcan bo aecertained 
whother @ person ia réaily uead orn 

A fad that has lately ne into vogue ia 
connection with Transatianils voyages in 
the sending of Nowereto be laid “the 
plate of seme fortunate fair one ever 
morning in the course cf the | aseage, an 
fresh and fair as though they bac only 
just peen piucked from the bolhuuse, The 
Way that toisis done isa proviem tomany, 
but in reality it i+ very wlaig 6. The i ow 
ors are first ordered and then they are 
paid for vy the giver. he !) uriet senden 
nuubbér Of bUxes tO Lue Bleauini ip, where 
they are putin the cooling room. Kae 
box beara tbe date Of Which it is lo be 
usod, and 6véry morning the # eward 
places the contents of the right box bese 
the plate of the Coos6n G6 at bremn lant 


in thia way foiwers are 
the briny deep 
—— -—-_ 
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Our Young Folks. 





THE CIRCUS UPSTAIRS. 


nY «. M. 


meantto bea soldier 

until that day. His grandpapa the 

Colona, home from the West, took 
special interest in ‘Tom, among all his 
grandchildren, beeause the boy was so 
the army by-and-by. 
prepared tora 


(g°oeM had alway* 


beenet taper entering 
biutthe Colonel was 
how's whites and fancies. 

tobe a soldier, win- 
the Vietoria 
But soldiers 


It ix « grand thing 
reinnge = beatiles wetting 
Cross, amd allthe rest of it. 
are net supposed to turn somermaults, and 
to live by the antics they play, and these 
to Tom. After he 
xaw a new 


things came naturally 
had to the cireuis, 
opening tor bis genius. 
The very afternoon after that delighttul 
were uUupin 


evening, for boys and a girl 
the play room with nothing to «lo. 
“Mother «ald we were not to play hide- 
anid seek sald 
bethel. 


it’ her afternoon at home, and we are not 


up and down the stairs,” 


togoout grandpapa is coming. 


Now. it occurred to the twoboy cousins, 
whe were only there for the day, that if 
Kthel’< brothers, Tom and Regyie, had 
not taken te bidiog in the larder, their 
favorite game would not) have been 
steopepred. 

“No waid litth: Reggie, in his) sailor 
sult, “it was because you jumped down 
the stairs, hthel. Wealwayes slide down 
the banisters, Ob’ - wish we had not 
gone te the ciecus last might.’ 

tegyie was the sort of boy who was 


always sorry atter be had eaten his cake, 
lreecmtse then he bad mot got it. 

“Sorry we went te the circus?" 
others called out together, 
Hhegegrier, “it 


all the 


** Venu mee,” maid ix all over 


now, and weight bave been going to- 
night instead.” 

“Well, why can’t we have a circus here, 
to-day?" said BMthel. And began to 
jump about, bolding out pinafore, 
imagining herself danciog on the back of 
a yalloping horse going full speed round 
the ring. 

The boys pushed all the furniture toone 
the theowugelit it 


way, tow. ith 


she 


her 


side of the recon, ane ent 
Wiser th go eutot the 
a corner at the fireside did duty fora lady 
inn white: ine the bewt repre- 
sented the whole audiences, 


Puss 


xeonts, and se 


Pirst came the procession of horses, 
round and round. bithel was the band; 
the bows erawled in time to the music. 
Iiut all ateonmee the tour horses began to 
turn besd over-heels. 

“That'« not right,” said Mthel. “What 


mre: Vert clovinuye 


“ «aid Tom. 
Reggie. 
anxious to 


Do canny geevitigg ter bee e lowa,’’ 
"No, vot treo l 


The two other were 


are itn, said 


puist cas 


—— 


down,” he said; “your grandfather has 
come, with presents for you all. 
ix Tom?" 

Nobody knew. 

“Tle is an escaped lion,’ 
Kinall cousins, 
| Well, now they had to get ready as 
| quickly as possible, to see the Colonel, 
their grandfather, and the presents he 
had brought to them. 

But wherewas Tom? Everybody knew 
Tom loved the Colonel, and was always 
coaxing him to tell stories of soldiering. 
Nobody made such a fuss over grand- 
father as Tom did; and grandfather made 
no end of a fuss over Tom. 


' sald one of the 











“Weare to be very quiet because | 





be the clown. Se there was a dispute, al- 
ticwt a quiarre ] 

“Pden'teare,” said Tom: “PDshallbea 
clown when dl grow up.” 

“Rather wont let you " said) bithel. 

“Why mot?’ 

‘oh! Tom, how eould you live without 
washing vour face?’ Clowns are all chalk 


and paint. And think of going ont in the 
smtpeceste With thiemse 


LD dihe te be 


shies clothes on 


shore, said) Reggie. 


ver, standing up.” 


“Well, vou can’t bethat when you grow 
uy,’ anid the other luvs 

“No: but Pshould like to ride a horse,” | 
said bithel, “Dtmean te ride a horse with | 
a white meustin frock cm and shining sil- 

Kthel was very good-tempered; but it | 
almost vexed her to hear how the bows 
laughed. “A horse with a miuslin froek 
ont’ | 

The teasing etoopepredd when Ted, the 


youngest cousin, began to growl and roar; 
and at ones all the bows became lions, and 
made «uch rearing attacks upon Eethel’s 
ankies that «he had te be the lion tamer 
“Miranda of the Mountains.” 

Thix bad goue on fora little time, when 


the lions and the tater noticed that there 
were only three lions in the cage. In | 
other words, Tom had slipped away out 
ot thé: revonnn : | 
liefore the others had pot over thei 
<Urprise, aking where was Tom, the door 
ye yul and both = father looked in. 
W hiat’= this» Wohiat’s this?’ 
t { tamer at the clretus ail 
at ‘ 

a .~ a ‘4 i™ ry 
werel t «priite sure whether he was seri 
ous or laughing at them. 

“Cet yoursel ven re actly quickly to come 





| little anxiously, when the new 


They all went down to the drawing. 
room, ano the very first question the 
Colonel asked, while he was welcoming 
them all heartily, was, ‘Where is Tom 7?” 

“We don't know,” said the boys. 

“Tam sure [heard him. He must have 
been foremostin the What were 
you children?" said Kkethel’s 


home. 
doing, 
mother, 

“They were lions at the circus, and I am 
the great lion-tamer, Miranda of the 
Mountains,” said Ethel, jumping up to 
siton the old soldier's knee. 

“Did you hear them roar, grandpapa? 
I was taming them all, with my foot on 
their backs. But Tom got away out of 
the circus, He is an escaped lion.” 

“Miranda of the Mountains!’ said 
grandpapa, twisting the end of his grey 
“Good gracious! who would 
ever think she was a lion-tamer, to look 


moustache, 
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W bere | 


ather? LeRuppose the lions get fond of 
you, Miranda, and then they don't eat 
you up. That's how it is. Well, now, | 


lion-tamer, go and find me that lion that 
you allowed to escape.” 

Ethel ran off to search, and after a few 
minutes there were footsteps heard run- 
ning downstairs, and much sceutlling and 
Whispering and laughing. The lion did 
not want to come in. 

“You must, Tom; you must! Oh, dof’ 

And in came Tom with his cricketing 


| Was A 


suiton, a striped red jacket, and collar | 


that would have been an ornament to 
Toby in a Punch and Judy show. 

Hlis face was chalked white, his cheeks 
daubed searlet, and his hair was on end 
under a styar-loat hat. 

“Tinade the lion come just as be was,” 
said Mthel, dancing and laughing with de- 
ligglit. 

“What is the meaning of this, sir?” said 


| generally tly off on the butterfly as soon 


the Colonel, while the father and mother | 


looked on in horror at Tom's last freak. 

“T should like tobe a clown,” said Tom, 
widening his red mouth and smiling a 
chalky simile. 

“My fortune!” said the Colonel, twist- 
ing his moustache with his fingers. “And 
you are the lad that wanted to bea 
soldier,.’’ 

“But jumping, and all that, comes so 
so natural-like to me,” said Tom, 
“Well, are you off?” 

Colonel. 

“Oh, don't know till I grow up,” said 

Tom, “LT don't know how one begins, or 


when said the 


where one goes; but I would like to bea 
clown, T would.” 
“T should think,” said the Colonel 


gravely, ‘you would have to 
amination.” 

“Oh, no, grandpapa! 
have anything to learn.” 

“Ah! thatis the attraction,’ said the 
old ventleman. “THaving no other ase for 
your head, you would be able to stand on 
‘”" 


Pass An eX. 


One wouldn't 


But just then some other visitors were 


jannounced, and Tom fled. 


“There is no accounting for taste,”’ said 
the Colonel. ‘Poor Tom!’ 

“Do you think he will?” Ethel asked a 
Visitors 
had come in. 

“It is as sure to happen as—as that you 
will go and tame lions. Now, what is 
here, for T must be going?” 

There was a box of colored sticks of 
paint tor the two other boys, whe were 
his grandsons, too, a silver bangle for 
Ethel, and a set of chessmen for Tom and 
Reggie. And only when all had said 
pood-bve, and the Colonel was in the hall ‘ 
going away, Tom ran down again, pol- 
ished and soapy, his cheeks ablaze from 


) much rulsbing. 


“Grandpapa,’’ he said, “when I am a 
soldier, you won't tell the other fellows I 
said ['d be clown?" 
oe 


THE WAY UF Titt FAIRIES. 


a 


Not that Vay, lack ! Drom’ t pull ft 
ais ! Minn am mine mite 
~ Lea ist ! . ana 
Why not?” he asked. 
“Ob, you musn’t—really you muen’t!"’ 


cried Minnie. “It hurtse them. ’ 
“How can it hurt?’ demanded Jack 





“You don't know about it all,” Minnie 
said, “and you'll spoil the fairies’ work. 
| Come along with me Ww shop, and I'll tell 
you all about what the fairies do.” 

“But when do the fairies work 7" asked 
Jacky. “I never see them.” 

“They are so tiny, they hide away in the 
flowers, you know; that’s why you never 
see them. And then, when they come 
out at night and dance and sing and 
chime their bells, we're asleep in bed.” 

“What do they hide in flowers for?” de- 


manded Jacky who could not understand | 


the queer ways of fairies. 
‘They are so busy,” explained Minnie. 
“They don’t want to be seen and stopped 
to talk by everybody who goes by.” 
“What work do they do?” asked Jacky, 
who began to be curious about Minnie’s 
wondertul news, 
“They're working all the summer long 


painting butterflies and grasshoppers, 
and bees and beetles, and all sorte of 
things.’’ 

“Hut I pever see them painting,” urged 


Jacky. 

“No; as soon as they hear anyone com- 
Ing, if it's ever so sottly, quite on tippy- 
toe, they hide away.” 

“Oh,” said Jacky, “and how did I hurt 
them when I picked those little red How- 
ers 7" 

“Why, you pinched the little fairies to 
death who were working away at their 
paints, LTexpect they were making lady- 
birds.’’ 

“Poor little fairies! cried Jacky. 
I really kill them dead?" 

“Yos,”’ declared Minnie; “lots of people 
kill tairies that way. Everybody onght t» 
pick long stems to the flowers,and then 
then the fairies can goon working. 

“IT know that would beall right, because 
one day I picked a bunch of little blue 
harebells, and putthem in the nursery, 
and when IT looked up soon after there 
dear little blue butterfly tying 
about the window; the fairy had finished 
him off and let him go.: 

“IT think she must have been waiting in 
the flower Ul I went away, for the taisies 


as they have finished painting it.”’ 

“How do they know the right color to 
paint them?” asked Jacky. “That must 
be awtul bard to find out.” 

“Silly boy!" eried Minnie; “that's casy 
enough. Ita fairy wants to paint «a blue 
buttertly she finds all the blue paint» in a 
blue flower; cornflowers, or bluehell«, or 
for-yet-me-nots; if she wants to painta 
yellow one, she goes to work ina prim- 
rose or a suntlower, 

“The paints for grasshoppers are all 
hidden among the grasses, and [ suppose 
the stripy butterflies and beetles are 
painted in tulips and gillyflowers.” 

Jacky was vilent tor quite a minute. 
was all so wonderful. 

“IT wonder what the tairy is making for 
this one,” cried he, as he trotted off to pick 
a big daisy. 

“Oh, Jacky! Jacky!" cried Minnie, 
rushing forward and catching him by the 
arin, “see what you've done! You've put 
your foot on that lovely red toadstool 
and oh, look, Jacky!’ 

Jacky looked up quickly from the 
crushed toadstool at his feet, and saw a 
most lovely red butterfly Nying up and 
uway. 


It 


‘Ooh?’ he gasped, half frightened at 
what he had done. 

“Oh!” cried Minnie, “I'm so glad. The 
fairy must have tinished bim. I'm so 
glad you didn't kill them.” 

“T don't see the fairy on its back,’ said 


Jacky. 

“They're so tiny,’’ explained Minnie. 
“T've looked and looked for tairies ever so 
often, and I've never seen one.” 

“Tim glad I didn’t squash them,” said 
Jacky slowly, “but fairies seem to want 
such lots of taking care. I’m nearly 
atraid to walk.” 

“We'll run, then,” laughed Minnie, “and 
we'll be too quick to squash anything.” 

So she caught Jacky's fat hand, and to- 
gether they started off at a gallop, leaving 
the busy fairies at work beneath their 
little footsteps as they went. 





STRATEGIC.— It is told of a well-known 
actor, now dead, that he would never take 
any physic, and his medical adviser was 
otten obliged to resort to some stratagem 
to impose a dose on him. 


—— 
——— 
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The World’s Events. 








Tortoises and turtles have no teeth. 


Portugal has an army of 30,000 men 


It looks like another good apple year 
in Maine. 
Only one person in 1,000 reaches 100) 
| yeare of age. 

Russia has, outside of the Black Sea, 
a war fleet of 173 vessela. 

A pound of the finest spider web 
would reach round the world. 

Women load and unload vessels in 
sone Of the Japanese ports. 

The tea crop in the best districts of 
China is from BO to 00 pounds per acre. 

The gondolas of Veniwe are being 
“eradually displaced by little eteambonts«. 
1,504) of roses 
present cen- 


varieties 
during the 


‘More than 
lave been cultivated 
tury. 


On an average each Englishman writes 


Wiellors a year, ench Scotsman %, and each 


Jrishinan IH. 

The great cork forests 
are in southern 
and Portugal. 


of the world 
kurope, expecially in Spain 

An ostrich lives about thirty years, 
and the average annual yield of a bird in cap 
tivity is trom two to four pounds of plumes. 

More than two thousand people earn 
“living in Varia by fortunpetelling, their total 
yearly earnings being estituated ateight hun- 
dred thousand pounds, 

The loftiest inhabited place in the 
world is the buddhist mouastery of Haine, io 


Thibet. Itis about thousand feet 
above the sea. 


seventeen 


A St. Louis woman had a guardian 
appointed for ber husband on proving that be 
epent all of bis pension money every 
month for patent medicines. 

James I of England introduced the 
fashion of turning up the brim of the bat at 
the side and holding ttin place with a group 
of fentbers and a diamond star. 

Out of a hundred teeth of adult« that 


About twenty-five years avo would have teen 


ruthlessly extracted ninety-nine are now 
saved by the means of science. 
The import of wheat into Great 


Iritain during the last twenty-five years hae 
incrensed by 102 per cent., while the quantity 
of home-grown wheat, on the other hand, tas 
ditiinisbed by ) per cent 

Moses Pierce, of Derby Line, Vt, re- 
cently celebrated his 100th birthday. He lacks 
only a few years of being as old as# this govern- 
tuent, and bas lived during every Vresident'« 
administration except Washington's first. 


The latest industry which has been 
Imported into Japan is that of watchmaking. 
If report speaks truly, not only willthe native 
wants be met, but watches will figure among 
the exports of this rapidly-<developing coun- 
try. 

Singers, actors, and public speakers, 
the introduction of the electric light, 
have much less trouble with their voices, and 
are less likely to catch cold. This is due to the 
air not being Vitiated and the temperature be- 
jog more even. 


einee 


A fire at an English farmhouse was 
put out recently by pumping on it cider from 
hogsbeads, as there was no water to be had. 
So, too, nol long since red wine was eleew here 
used to extinguish a fire when water happened 
to be scurce. 


The latest invention of the watch- 
makers Of Switzerland is a watch the baud« 
of which inove from right to lett, instead of 
from left to right, as in ordinary watches. 
This watch is designed for the market« of 
lurkey, Japan, and other Oriental countries 
where the natives read from right to left. 

Upon the quarter-dollar there are 
thirteen stars, thirteen letters in the seroll 


which the eagle holds in it« claws, thirteen 
feathers composing ite wing, thirteen feathers 
in its tail, thirteen parallel lines on the abieid, 
thirteen horizontal stripes, thirteen arrow- 
beads, and thirteen letters inthe word “quar- 
ter-«loliar.” 


The notion that the Sahara is alto- 
gether «a barren and worthless waste is very 
wide of the truth. A few years back there 
were nine million sheep in the Algerian sa- 
bara alone, besides two million goats and two 
bundred and sixty thousand camels. (on the 
oases there are one million five bundred thou- 
sand date palms. 





There is a play in which the hero is 
sentenced in prison to drink a eup of 
poison. The actor was playing the part | 
one night, and had given directions for 
the cup to be filled with port but whet 
was his horror when he stne f lrink it 

finn it « ntaltied a dame f ' 

A sv : 4 ‘i* -. 
am [be i ul ti ~ 
ay t “P) ~ te re ‘ 
drained every drop of it 

Hie drank the medicine with the slow 

ness ofa poisoned martyr, but he never 


torgave his medical man, a» was proved | 
at his death, for he died without paying | 
his doctor's bill. 


, Sioniste in mountain 


A new order, to be known as the 
(green Cross, bas been formed in Vienna. It« 
object isto help Alpine climbers and excur 


regions by establishing 


bute op high mountains and keeping supplies 


and relief stores, or boxes containir arti« * 


‘ 
- : 


Ke too tee re j ed ' 


ts Hucha ‘ | (ren were marriée 


saerday in tie i cb 


Bou 


Stoke Po 
of the 
hiegy ina Country Churchyard, The 
pie traveled from America tor tne sole pur- 
pose of being wedded ip this historic place 


mt 


Kinghbamshire, the scene ‘(srny * 


rou 














SUMMER'S BEAUTY. 





BY WwW. M. 





Now Nature is robed in the bright bues of 
summer, 

No vestmente’en royal, so lovely and fatr, 

~o finely they're blended in each tint and 


color, 
No art of the painter's so subtie and rare. 
they've lost in a measure the radiant 
benuty 
They bore in the moments of Eden, I ween; 


yet 


[hen surely its splendor defies our concep 
tion, 
And s#in-bedimed eyes could not gaze on 


the scene. 


OF CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. 


Scattered over the moors of Scotland, 
thousands of small plants may be seen, 
nestling snugly amid the mosses and 
yrass close to the soil. If you were to 
pull up one of these plants—they are 
called the Common Butterworts—and to 
wok more closely at the leaves, you 
would see that they were velvety in ap- 
pearance, and if held so that the sun- 
ight fell on them obliquely, covered 
with hundreds of small glistening points. 
With the aid of an ordinary magnify- 
glass the appearance presented by 
of the leaf is remarkably 
Through the glass, too, each 





ne 
i 


the surface 
beautiful. 

sistening point can be seen to be a 
minute drop of fluid resting on the top 
f «a short projecting portion of the 
leaf. These little projections may be 
readily divided into two classes, the one 
with short stalks and small heads, the 
nearly #O numerous, with 


other, not 


larger heads supported on longer pedi- 





Both classes are, in reality, small | 


; 


! 
cles, 


yl arid 


If you have suflicient leisure and are 
interested in these wonderful little 
plants, an examination of a number of 





them, as they are growing in the soil, 
repay you. If you examine, say | 
twenty plants, you will probably find | 
that quite a half of them, if not more, | 
have small dead insects or particles of 
pollen adhering to their leaves. 

The mechanism provided for the cap- 
ture of prey in the sun-dew plant is 
-til more complicated and delicate. In 
it the of them sur- 
mounted by a gland, move in towards 


will 


tentacles, each 


the insect. 
If a plant of the sundew 





be dug up! 


with ite roots and placed in an earthen- 
ware saucer in the midst of damp moses, 
it will live for some time, though in 
town it soon becomes covered with par- 


of 


secretion. 





dust and soot adhering to it« 
The of 
the tentacles can then be easily ob- | 
-erved through a glass. If a small fly 
ro 4 minute particle of white egg be | 


Lit les 


sticks movements 


placed on one side of a leaf, the drops 


f fluid at the ends of the glands | 
touched by it grow larger, and in a little | 


the drops on the tentacles close by. In| 
i few seconds the longer tentacles on 
which the fly rests begin to move slowly 
into the centre, arching their stems | 
intl the terminal glands bearing the | 
‘ly reach the ends of the shorter central | 
tentacles. 

In a brief space of time after the ten- 
‘acles in actual contact with the fly have 
egun to move, those adjoining arch in- 
wards in a similar manner, bending 
lown their tips towards the spot where 
the tly ultimately rests. Gradually more , 
ind more of the tentacles bow down | 
their heads to this spot, and. if the fly | 





be larger than usual, every one may be 
sy bentin. The leaf, like a pincushion | 
efore, 


\fter a lonyer or shorter time, 


now resembles a closed fist 
wher 
been € 


Itritious substances have x- | 


ted from the prey, the tenacles 
ettirn to their f rmser posit ie 
in ‘ . j me o 6 

lt is hard to believe, while watching | 


tentacle of the sundew directs its termi- 
nal gland to the object caught, that it is 
not a sentient being whose movements 
are directed by some central nervous 
system, but only a humble plant en- 
dowed during the struggle for existence 
with powers of movement and judgment 
far surpassing in delicacy those possessed 
by many of the higher animals. 

The mechanism employed by the 
sundew is more complicated than that 
in the butterwort, in that parts not in 
contact with the prey secrete an active 
juice, while the curling in of the edges 
of the butterwort leaf is a comparatively 
clumsy proceeding compared with the 
incurving of the sundew's tentacles. 

The drops of fluid which cover the 
tips of the tentacles serve not only to 
entangle the prey, but to digest it after 
capture. At present, however, 
the capture of an insect it has no di- 
gestive power. Soon after the capture 
it becomes acid, contains a digestive 


before 


ferment, and can digest albumins rayp- 
idiy. The acid secreted 
formic acid, an organic acid also found 


is probably 
in the secretions of the ant. 

So far we have only alluded to ihe ac- 
tions of these plants when bodies con- 
taining substances useful for them have 
been entrapped. Almost more wonder- 
ful is their behavior when bodies which 
do not contain the nitrogen they are in 
search of in contact with their 
leaves. If small fragments of glass, or 
a drop of a solution of starch in water, 
be placed on the leaves, the glands at 
once recognize the futility of attempt- 
ing to digest them, and fail to secrete 
more fuid. But though secretion fails, 
the actual movements of the leaves per- 


come 


nist. 

The edge of the butterwort leaf curves 
in slightly; the tentacle of the sundew 
conveys the body towards the centre. 
Darwin observed a marked incurvation 
of a tentacle of the sundew after a frag- 
ment of human bair weighing only one 
75,74th of a grain had been placed on 
it. The most sensitive part of the hu- 
man skin can only recognize a weight 
of one 66th of a grain. 

Other members of these two families 
of plants also grow in this country. In 
Canada, Venus’ Fly-trap is adapted for 


' . . 
the capture of insects in perhaps a more 


wonderful way than even the sundew. 
‘The merest touch of an insect 
half of its divided leaf serves 


on one 
to 
almost instantaneous closure, with the 
of 
wary intruder between the two halves of 
the leaf. 

Space forbids more than a mere men- 
of the 
bladderworts, 


Cause 


consequent Unprisoninent the un- 


tion numerous pitcher-plants 


wid some of which di- 


yest the insects entrapped by their hol- 


low chambers through the agency of 
l active secretions, while others do no 


more than absorb the products of the 


decomposition of their victims, and 
possess no power Of actual digestion. 


ae - 


Grains of Gold. 





Every temptation resisted, is a trouble 
cma ped. 


Every man helps Satan, who talks 








| Femininities. 





When a man is worried about the 
money-market, hin wife is apt to be worrted 
about the market-money. 

In Saxony, if a lover presents his sweet 
beart with a handful of ferns, it In equivalent 
to « proposal. 

Rush-matting should be washed with 
clean soft water and «alt, in order to prevent 
it from: turning yellow. 

*Cillie’’ is a corruption of the Gaelic 
gille, which distinguishes youthtul adolescence 
from the maturity of the duine, or man. 

When a man forgives a woman, he 
forgives her, when a woman forgives «a man, 
she sometimes likes to remind him of it afier- 
warde. 


Mr. Howland: I tell you, Maria, 
you're werrying over nothing. | can stop 
emoking any time | want to. Mra. Howland: 


Well, then, stop now. Mr. Howland: I don't 


want to now. 


Miss Louise Lease, daughter of Mrs 
lease, of political fame, bas just been gradu 
ated from Wichita; Kans., High School. Like 
her mother, she hase decided talent for oratory, 
and for poetry, also. She intends to study 
law. 

**It's too bad,’’ said Gobang, ‘‘that it 
Should bave rained the first time 
your pew dress and spoiled it.” “I don't mind 
spoiling the dress so much,’ anid Mra. (robang, 
“bat the rain kept all the other women at 
home, and not one of them saw what I was 
wearing.” 

A young woman was at the Bazaar de 
la (harite in Paris with ber fiance when the 
fire broke out. He ran at the first alarin, leav- 
fog her alone, but «he managed to get out and 
go home. There she found the young mab, 
who had politely calied to see if she was safe. 
He was shown the door. 


Governor VPingree calls the tax on tea 
“eg tax on old women.” As old women who 
drink tea ueually own cates the effect of the tax 
on tea will be toward greater economy on the 
part of there women, hence fewer cuts. As 


you wore 


cate kill off the mice, the results of fewer cate 
will be more mice. Hence the effect of the 
duty on tea willbe «a plague of mice. This ta 


awful. 

“T am sensible of the honor you co 
me, Mr Spoonamore, in the proposal of mar- 
riage sou have just made,” said the young 
woman, With a slight ecurtof the lip, “hut etr- 


cumstances over which Lhave no control 
will compel me to decline the honor.’ “What 
ore theme circumstances, Miss (irimeshaw?" 
fiercely demandedthe young man. “Your 


ctreumetances, Mr. Mp oonamore 0" 


Meating and crimping are operations 
which have been In use trom the very earliest 


times. From the Fgeyptian sculptures it in| 


plain that the subjects of the Pharaohs pleated 
their drapery, others of the ancients also oc- 
casionally following this practice. In the 
days of (Queen Elizabeth linen was crimped 
with what were then called “poking--sticks,”’ 
these being first made of wood or bone and 
aflerwards of steel. The ruff fs then in vouue 
were pleated with «xtreme care. 


An amusing story is told by a pas 
eenger inarailway accident. Seeing a feilow 
traveler, an oid geuticman, anxiously looking 
atmonget the wreckage with «a lantern, the 


passenger thought that he was looking for his 


wife, and offered to assist him in bis search, 
askiog in most sympathetic tones “What 
partof the train was she in? The old man 
raised hie lantern, and glaring at the kindly 
dixpemed passenger, cried out indignantls 
“She, wir’ she! lam looking for my teeth 
The friend in need that is the friend 
indeed usually does good hy stealth That 
seem to have been the way with Jenny Lind, 
the fatneus singer. She was always opening 


ber and distressed 
(iften «be ware seen to leave her house for the 


Visit tut really 


puree to beip the poor 
purpane apparently of payinga 
with the object of tractng out cases of bard 
ship and relieving them. Many 
friends warned ber that she wae lable to make 
nistakes and be imposed upon. “Ab, 
would anewer on such ocensions, “If 1 belp 
ten, and ome i* worthy, I am wati«fie dl. 


tirmes her 


mle 


The Association of American Women 
for the resentation of a Statue of Waehing 
ton to France, which hae been in existence for 
nine yeare, bas just been Incorporated and 
organized this week at the home of Mre« 
tpeorge Hearst, in Washington. “It ie the pur 


pome Of the ladies,’ Baye the Baitinore san, 

peat ag GG Eee RTS: “ty give anu orderty Jmulel Freneb, the well 

When you pray don’t forget those | known Areerican sculptor, for an ejuestrian 
who treat you despitefully. statue of Aashington in bronze, to be com 

5 ] I { pleted Im time for erection in Paris in je, the 

Be carefu where you step, aut thom year of the French Exposition RR rf 
who follow you will stumble lesa. eutionsmterd af “45/090), of which S208) bine al 

Selfishness is often so refined, that it | ready teen raised 
is deeply wounded at the least remonstrance ( pen ores ] ave boe-o-gy invited tt . 

Before you put in a crop of wild oate cer t the Minh W hat t 
remember that you will have to reap what | 

’ 

you mew. a © ’ : 

The man who sits down to wait f " 

rT ay port ft t« 4 

s 

Jf parents would Ix 
ateouttheir walk before their bildre t v4 j . t " 
talk to them would have more weight. | eight of ten ute for Koo eurur 
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Masculinities. . 





Women working in many German 
factories are forbidden to wear corsets during 
working hours. 

It may be pleasanter to be good tem 
pered than tlltempered, but its a gpod deal 
more troulle. 

“Almost any man will admit that he's 
liable to make mistakes. “Yeu; —- when 
he makes ther 


“Say, Va,”” said Willie to his father, 


who is prematurely bald, “your hair got ripe 
quick, didn tit? 

Husband: Does that new novel turn 
out bappily 7 Wife: It doesnt aay. It only 


saysathey were marric«t. 


When shifthss people can't think of 
any other way of annoying the 
they get a pup to bow! through the trig ot. 


Unele Tree-top: **That heifeg ix two 
years ott. (tly Niece: “How deo ye now ? 


“By her horns “4 ths, tes te mre: Digan just 


neightwore, 


two.” 
Vinegar and «alt will clean tf black 
erust Off sheet-irom frying-pans; but they 


should be thoroughly scoured afterwards with 
sand amd senage 


“Don't you think, Mrs Spitely, that 


this hat is « little tow gay for a matronly wo 
man like meT “Not at all, my deme You 
know that youre sears younver than you 
look ® 
Wickwire: Either Mudge is mote hum 
ble than any other known man, of he ina 
Har. Vabeley: Will so please ex pl 116? Wick 


wire: He saye te dower t believe tie would bot 
well in kuieckertemker« 

A political speaker accused a rival of 
*unfathomatlic tneannes<,° and then, gining to 
the occasion, said, “i warn hit not te persiat 
jo bis disgraceful course, or be i find Jat two 


of us can play al that game! 


the dress 


200) prermarrnin 


Paris is the paradise of 
maker. There im the 
Whe make articles of womens dgess, and 
(J dressmakers. It has beens aia that 
the yearly amount produced ty tis Qrustness 
nearly resechem +24), 300 san). 


are witty 


North Carolina has a tobaceo farmer 
in Miss Sue Mo tomer, a pretty young woman 
who lives mear Madison. Ste does ali tie 


work on the faron herself, aud recently broucht 
her crop of totaces to Winsted, It Was sold 
aod brought « gennd round price 


In the face of the 
Which fepresent (gueen Victoria on @ry and 


every domestic occasion with her « me come it, 
it te rather curious ve iearn that trot, 


Me Tetis pe tuires 


whit “ar 


| om  feemether of fact, Wort I tmore than twenty 


titnes during ber «bole reign. 


Famuly frend To congratulate you, 
my dear air,onm the marriage of your daugh 
ter. I see you are craduaily getting ali the 
Kirle om your hanuds«. (Hd (Nivebranei: Of my 
hands yee, but the worst of it is, behave to 

| keep their buetands on their feet 

Miss Kate Helaske, a teacher in thie 
Misseourt Asslues fortin Mitud ims avtiim, is 
an accomplished bicyclint® eae tortalis 
biind. Sire rides unattended througirthe «ity 


streets, ber keen se nee of bearing warQine ter 


vetiicles 


of the approach of 


. 

The Kev. Mr. Hinckley, of Good Wili 
barn, #lo afew pears ave threw ligh@on the 
average tary = fawn ket try printing @ list of 
Ninety-one articles that ie bad wate ida one of 
thee tees tte fete cure trwgiafer frestn gne such 
rece placlec to another, recent mite! thle maue 
youth, bow «4 .oeune man working bie@way ti 
this lem 4otid, and avain «aw bitsy @rrou, ' 
all bis peorckete Meut this time all brougt 
Up Waetws tte sticl 

Nowhere in kurope are iandecbestate- 
“4p Vast a< in Mumelia. Striking « fone theredt 
is furnished trey thee Mot teem. Maltzedt, of the 
‘sare ar « Whats tay atin tes biim Beis 
wlelithorm ter olber percuge a tl 
twenuty-m es: mew, fifteen of ‘hare of ¢t 
Siret itsspeortare= I tae atlord ermipioya te 
trator e Clamate #88 kt i tot j 
in Kussia « ~~ Bini propertion= 
theme of the Maitset! «-tate M boiiisgs deer 
det! 

County Cierk Aves at Phantom Via 
istuerl & tnarriage cnee a few daveu te 
lames W. Pertune, ’ - pears Old, and 
Adelaide Met «of ‘ f . are lg ber 
tune js mw tree foe lest Mis- Meta «ck 
i =te qt « ‘4 ‘ 
re 1 Fert “ be 
tonfe ate af Aum fievagel f 
ava fir t ‘ ! i ‘ x 
tie red (resem 1 r 

t ° ' 
tt aft ¢ . “ 

>. Wi ‘ ; 
~wntT 
f 

’ oe 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The latest novelty in cbildren’s shoes is 
ten leather adorned with fancifully cut 
patent leather trimmings. 

It ie sald thet stains on white flannel 
mney bewpntirely removed by waabing it in 
milk. The flannel must be rubved un the 
side where the spots are incet evident and 
the milk must be renewed until the fan- 
nel ie ci@an. 

This year elbow sleeves are worn, even 
for out of door gowns, gloves being chosen 
of a length to meet them. 

In Paris gray isthe fad of the moment 
—sott, pale gray, a decided contrast to the 
vivid colors which bave been, and still 
are, the mode. The costumes of gray silk, 
woo! or cloth are very attractive trimmed 
with yetiowish guipure or ivory lace, but 
should got be worn by women who have 
no col 

The t§mmings of printed taffeta are as 
varied ps the designs, They are orna- 
mented with ruflies of the same goods or 
with plgitings and fiounces of gauze or 
mousseljne de sole; also with very narrow 
velvet bbon, applied in triple bands or 
bordering the rutiles, 

Thesemarrow veivet ribbons are also ap- 
plied in the form of a sbort, round tablier 
atthe top of the skirt, and are used to 
head ru@<ies as well as toedgethem. Vel- 
vet bands likewise outline the bolero on 
the cogsage avd encircle the shirred 
sleeve. 

Mothers who go out into society to teke 
their daughters should wear a demitrain. 
Young women and young girls who dance 
should «adopt the round skirt. In botb 
cases, hewever, the skirt should be close 
at the top around the front and bips. 

Drawfng-rooms, in order to be fashion- 
able, must now be furnisbed in the Louis 
Quinze ®r Louis Seizestyle. The Japa- 
nesque ptyle, the crowded, 80 called “high 
art’’ atyle, and the heavy style bave ali 
gone out. 

Now the walis must be walnscoted with 
lacquered good in pale pink, pale green or 
cream: the carpet must be of moquette, 
with a tery light ground, and the furni- 
ture must be enameled with cushions of 
variously tinted satine, yellow, white, 
green, etc. 

A fe@ objects of artof genuine value 
may be'ln evidence, statuettes, fine vox" 
and such articles of worth, but no en- 
cumbrance of obrica-brac, although 
photographs in pretty frames are per- 
missibie. 

Many women of moderate means would 
be happy to wear costumes of white 
woolen goods if white were not s0 easily 
solled that most persons employ it only 
for dreq wear, unless in wash materials. 

How “Parisian paper gives a re- 
cipe eons ing white wool fabrics by a 


dry i ue Terra alba is lavishly 
eprint) sy er the ,oods, which are care. 
fally Quart and iefi undisturbed for 48 


hoars. 
Theyjmre then shaken oOutand conscien- 


tious! beaten until all the dustis re- 
moved. If the first cpéeration is not com- 
pletel yefiective, it must be repeated two 


or tbreg times. 


Bodiees are very simple or very compli- 
cated. _Bouffent fronts and chemisettes, 
insepagabie from the fashion of bigh belts, 
coreelets and boleros, continue to exem- 
pliify charming fancies convenient in the 


com position ofsummer costumes. Accord- 
ing to the purpose of the gown, the bodice 
is of sifk, lace or wool. 

Many are made of foulard, silk crepon, 
embrotiered tulle over siik, or linen, and 
on these materials are applied narrow gal- 
Joon, lace insertion and similar tricimings, 
With the short bolero and boutlant che- 
misetté the high belt is worn, fastening at 
the side under a large bow 

The fashion of leaving the edge of the 
sieeve unadorned has entirely disap- 
peared, The wrists are now invariably 
encircled *y some sort of softening trim- 


ming, rutiies being preferred. These ruf- 
fies usvally match the neck frill and are 
mace of gauz® or lace. 

Sometimes the neck frill is seen only at 


the back and sides, the front of the collar 
The cravat is worn al- 


being left plain 
most as much as the collarette, whether 
short, continued in the form of a draped 
plastron or & jabot 

Itis in these détails that individuality 
of dress is shown, a8 airo the cut of 
the slteve caps or épauieis wi ow 
give the din “ siog 

ny 

1e « “ 

die@is the grouy a a 

of geute the gee COIOr as ix f 


corsage. 
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For gowns of a more serious nature and 
more severe elegance, the sleeve caps are 
cut in dalmatic points, falling on the top 
of the arm and weighted by the brilliant 
embroideries or passementeries employed 
asa trimming. 

The time is past when certain colors 
only are worn by certain women. Of 
course it will always be the case that two 
or three colors are more becoming to one 
individual than the rest of the rainbow, 
but now there are so many frilis, far- 
belows and contrasting modifications 
that a tint unbecoming itself may be 
manipulated so that its ill effects are 
neutralized. 

The white accessories now so much 
worn are a great assistance in this matter, 
as they may be 80 arranged that the color 
of the gown is not seen next the face. 

Voluminous coiffures are best suited to 
a small face, while a large countenance de- 
mands that the size of the head shall not 
be increased by either expansive bair is in 
all cases waved, however. 

It is now fashionable to dress for the 
theater in very light bodices, mach de 
corated, and tiny bonnets of flowers or 
ribbon, or no hat at all is worn. 

It would be a good idea if every theater 
would have a convenient dressing room 
in which bats might be checked and kept 
wafely. 

As it is now, many liadies attending 
matinees are obliged to bold their hats in 
their laps during the entire performance 
and then put them on without the aid of a 
mirror. 





Odds and Enda. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BOTS. 


The secret of the homely art of darnoing 
lies in running the thread of the darning 
cotton so far on each side of the hole that 
it does not immediately fray and pull out 
the goods. 

Take a long thread of darning cotton to 
began with and run it at least half an 
inch along the goods on each side of the 
hole. Continue this until the giove is 
suugly covered. 

Now croes these threads in regular 
darbing style, taking care that the same 
precaution is obeerved. A stocking darned 
in this way will wear, as far es the darn- 
ing is concerned, as long as if no hole had 
existed. 

A New Recipe.—A amall leg of pork, or 
fresh bam, as itis called, with the bone 
taker out and the space filled with a stuf- 
fing made as for roast pig, is delicious 
when well cooked 

Have the skin scored in barrow stripes, 
fill the space with the stuffing, close the 
end with skewers and place the leg in a 
dripping pan. 

Kub galt, pepper and the grated rind of 
a lemon over the scered top and equeeze 
the juice of the lemon over it. Bake with 
an even heat and baste frequently. The 
meat should be well done to be good. 
Serve apple sauce with this bam. 

French Milk of Koses.—T'wo and one- 
half pints of rose water, one-half pint of 
rosemary water, two ounces of tincture of 
storax, two ounces of tincture of benzion, 
one half ounce esprit de rose, First mix 
the rose water and rosemary water, and 
then add the other ingredients, Thisis a 
useful wash for the complexion. 


tive may be made of boxwood leaves 0 


pint of boiling water; digest for an bour 
simmer ten minutes, and then strain. 


roota. 


anda baif tablespoonfuls of rose water 


and turn it into boxes. 


several washes of warm water. 


care, 


quarter pint of oil of sweet almonds. 


oll of sweet almonds and shake well. 
When using it, pour a little into a cup, 


hair. 


Crimping Hair.—To make the bair stay 
in crimp, take five cents’ worth of gum 


water to dissolve it. When dissolved, add 
enough alcohol to make it ratherthin. Let 


This put on the bair at night, after it is 
done up ip papers or pins, will make it 


fectly harm|ess, 

The Nails-—Great attention 
paid to keeping the nails in good order. 
They should be brushed at least twice a 
day, and the skin round tbe lower part 
sbould be kept down by rubbing with a 
soft towel. The sides of the nails need 
clipping about once In a week. If they be- 
become stained, wash them well with soap, 
and after rinsing off the soap well, brush 
them with lemon uice. 


Toilet Soap.—Take two pounds of pure 
beef tallow, two pounds of sal soda, one 
pound of salt, one ounve of gum camphor, 
one ounce of oil of bergamot, one ounce of 
borax; boil slowly an hour; stir often, let 
it stand tiil cold, then warm it over, so it 
will run easily, acd turn into cups or 
molds, dipped in cold water. This is very 
nice for all toilet purposes, and is greatly 
improved by age. 

Almond Paste.—Take of bleached al- 
mond four ounces, and the white of one 
egg; beat the almonds to asmooth paste in 
a mortar, then add the white of egg; and 
enough rose water, mixed with one-half 
its weigbt of spirits of wine, to give the 
mass proper consistence. This paste is 
used as a cosmetic, to beautify the com.- 
plexion, and is also a remedy for chapped 
bands, etc, 

Hair Wash.—Tske one ounce of borax, 
half an ounce of camphor powder—theee 





Violet Powder. — W beat starch, six parts, 
by weight; orris root powder, two. Hav- 
ing reduced the starch to an impalpable 
powder, mix thorougbly with the orris | 
root, and then perfume with otto of lemon, 
otto of bergamot, and otto of cloves, using 
twice as much of the lemon as either of 
the otber ottos. 

Perfume for MHandkerchiefs,—Oil of | 
lavende, three fluid ¢rachms; oi! of ber- 
gamot, three fiunid drachms; extract of | 
anbergris, six minims; camphor, one 
grain; spirits of wine, one pint. To be 
well shaken every day for a fortnight, and 
then filtered. 

Bouquet de ia Ksine.—Take one ounce | 
of essence of Bergamot, three drachins of | 
English oil of lavender, half a drachm of | 
oll of cloves, balf a drachm of aromatic | 
vinegar, six grains of musk, and one pint 
and a half of rectified spirits of wine, | 
Distil. 

Oil of Roses for the Hair.— Olive oil, one 


quart; otto of roses, one drachn; oil of 
rosemary, one drachm; mix, It may be | 
colored by steeping a littie alkanet rootin 
the oil (with heat) before scenting it. It 
strengtnens and heautifies the bair. 

Sham pooing Liquid. — An excellent 
ham poo is made of salts of tartar, white 
808] bay run and ikewarm 

e salts w remove ali dandroff 

BOap W solten the bair and clean 

ugbly, and the bay rum will prevent 


taking cold, 


oughly twice a week. 


quart of boiling water. When cool, the 
solution will be ready for use. Dump the 


hair frequently. This wash is said not | 


only to cleanse and beautify, but to 
strengthen the hair, preserve the color and 
prevent baldness. 


To Make Eau de Cologne.—Reoctitied | 


spirits of wine, four pints; oil of bergamot, 
one ounce; oil of lemon, half an ounce; 
oil of rosemary, haif a drachm; oil of 
neroli, three-quarters of a drachm; oil of 
Evglish lavender, one drachm; oil of 
oranges, one drachm. Mix well, and then 
filter. If these proportions are too large, 
smaller ones may b2 used. 

Care of the Hair.—To keep the hair 
healthy, keep the head clean. 
scalp well witha stiff brush while dry. 


Theu wash with castile soap, and rabinto | 


the roots, bay rum, brandy, or camphor 
water. This done twice a month will 
prove beneficial. Brush the scalp thor- 
Dauipen the bair 
witb eoft water at the toilet, and donot 
use oil. 

Pearl Water for the Complexion.—Take 
castile soap, one pound; water, one gal- 


lon. Dissolve; then add alcohol, one 
quart; oil of rosemary and oil of lavender, 
each of twodrachms. Mix weil. 

Carry of Veal.—One pound of veal, tw 
mions, celery, curry powder, and paste, 
one apple, and one ounce of butter Pat 
into @ saucepan one COunCc.E OF butter; let it 
get warm, chop up finely two onions, and 


allow them to fry gently in the butter tiil | treated him kindly? 





Hair Restorative.—A good hair restora- 
which tskes a bandfu! and put into one. 


In 
spplying it to the hair rub it well intothe | 


Lip Salve. —Meit a lump of sugar in one 
mix it with two tablespoonfuls of sweet 


oll, a piece of spermaceti half as large as. 
an English walnut; simmer the whole, 


Wash for the Hair.—The best wash we 
know for cleansing and softening the hair | 


is an egg beaten up, and rubbed well into 
the hair, and afterward washed out with 


Cure tor Chapped Lips.—Disaolve a 
lump of beeswax in s small quantity of 
sweet oil—over a candle— let it cool, and it 
will be ready for use. Kubbing it warm 
on the lips two or three times will effect a 

To Thicken the Hair.—One quart of 
white wine, one handful of rosemary 
flowers, one-half pound of honey, one- 


Mix the rosemary and honey with the | 
wine, distill them together, then ada the 


warm it, and rub it into the roots of the 


arabic and add to it just enough boiling | 


this stand all night end then bottle it to 
prevent the alcohol from evaporating. | 


stay in crimp the bottest day, and is per- | 


sbould be) 


ingredients fine—and dissolve them in one | 


Brush the | 





they begin to get a pale brown; add one 
or two ieaves of celery, cut finely; one 
sour apple chopped up, one teaspoonful 
» Oofcarry powder, half a teaspoonful of 
| curly paste, and a little salt; let all get 
well mixed. 

Add now the veal, cut up in small 
pieces; stir weil round for a few minutes; 
|} add one gill of stock or water; cover 
| closely with the lid, and stew on a gentle 
fire for one hour. 

A little more water may be necessary to 
keep the mixture quite moist, and may be 
added when required, Stir frequently; 
serve dished high onaplate with rice 
boiled. Curry powder must be used to 
the taste of those who are to use the dish, 


| 
| 
' 
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WoMEN ARE SUPERSTITIOUS —“‘In spite 
of higher education and ail the various 
other matters which women occupy them- 
selves with nowadays, they are quite as 
prone to superstitious fancies as their 
great-great-grandmothbers were centuries 
ago,”’ says aman who claims to speak 
with authority. 

“And, mind you, these superstitions are 
| just as common among cultivated ‘society’ 
folk as among the poorer class. 

**Not long since I was invited to a small 
dinner party. On my arrival I found 
sleven pereons assembled. But just at the 
last moment the brother of tbe hostess re- 
turned unexpectedly from a journey, and 
was, of course, asked to stay. That made 
the number thirteen. I noticed that our 
hostess looked nervous. 

‘But the cause of her nervousness did 
not suggest iteeif until the nurse appeared 
| with the smail two-year old son of the 
house. The child was blinking and 
yawning, and had evidently just been 
| awakened. 
| ‘Then { realized that adinner party of 
sane nineteenth-century society men and 
women bad been kept waiting for a four- 
teenth guest. The child was placed at the 
table in a high chair and remained there 
during the meal. 

“Then, too, just think of the number of 
women who won't cut their hair if the 
moon is waning, or who nearly havea fit 
if they chance to break a mirror, or, in 
fact, any other piece of giass. 

“Why, I knowa woman of forty-five 
who broke a small band mirror three 
months ago. 

“Ever since then she has been going 
about with asort of imaginary life pre- 
server. If she ventures out alone she wears 
a ribbon about her neck, to which a visit- 
ing card is attached. 

‘Besides this, every little family mia 
hap is attributed to the breaking of that 
glass. If the children take cold, that is 
the reason. 

“Ifthe cook leaves herin the larch, it 
comes from the same cause. Upon all 
other topics she is as sensible as can be. 
But on this subject she cuts a really ludi- 
| crous figure, 

“Another woman of my acquaintance 
wouid rather walk five miles than come 
out of a house by any door other than the 
one by which she had entered. 

“And I knowa mother who has kept 
her little boy trom school fora fortnight 
because he happened to run under a lad- 
| der. This threw her intoa perfect agony 
of fear concerning him.” 














WITHIN AN AcE —The vigilance of an 
old time Customs cfficial, it may be said, 
came, perbaps, within an ace of changing 
| the couree of French history. 

One day a mother who had been to a 
|; country house, returned with her son to 
| Marseilles. It was twilight. The obild, 
eight years old, bad been put in a peach- 
basket borne by a donkey, and the moth- 
er, fearing the child might take coid--it 
was in November—had covered the boy 
| with a thick brown shawl. 

Tired with running about the country 
| ail day, cosy and warm under tbe thick 
| shawl, the child was soon asleep and hid- 
den by the sides of the basket. 

When the city gates were neared, the 
mother, forgetting all about the child, 
walked some disiance behind the donkey, 
and did not make him stop at the Custom 
House to be searched. 

The Castom officer, seeing the donkey 
jog on without stopping, suspected that he 
was laden with smuggled goods, and ran 
after him to thrust bis sharp steel probe 
through the basket. Luckily the motb- 
er observed him, ran forward, and 
ecreamed— 

“Don’t use your probe! 
the basket!’’ 


The child 


My child jis in 


was Adolphe Thiers, the 


fature President of the French 


ne 
WHO would strive with one that en- 


Republic 








Ingratitude. 





BY T. 


s 


n that small drawing-room in 
to which 
dowager 


- KE sat 
amo untmportant street 
Mrs. Leadbitter the 
ated. Through the open window 
» summer breeze, and we heard the 
ot carriages driving towards the 
while Mrs, Leadbitter plied me with 
vations, and IT, tidgeting with my hat 
i stiek, calculated soon civility 
| permit me to take my leave, 
“Ard Lady Winborough?” she asked, 
volee that even when voung and 
“Hiave you 


lretre 


Kh. 


how 


ould grate Upon me, 

her lately 2?” 

inl as complacently as one in- 

tively does speak ot any chet-daouvre 
has been the first to 


bycmse merits one 


onown Gwendoline Dacres trom 
cid had early admired the sing- 
vand grace that in- 


till, by a sudden 


remained 


¢ t ruil 


t« est people 
ortune, she passed from the ob- 
of a poor squire’s daughter to the 


light that beats on the wite of a 


is Wilh SAAR a Voar, 
o vou know,” cried Mrs. Leadbitter 
“che has never once been to sce 
ter all my kindness to her at Stone- 
ve vears ago! T took her to the 


aster Ball. You must remember; 


there at the time.” 
remember very cdistinetly in 
day ot the ball in particular, 


loss ot twenty-five dollars at the 


and 
be. 


boredom 
niaknner 


bet; but 


‘ a 
cocksure 


ot often 


overton’s * 
i teaie. 

Show, proposterously early eyen tor 
ititude, had put anend to all that 

dame to Stoneleigh, The younger 


ple, who were togeo tothe ball, no 
tsubsisted on tlirtation and the pros- 

the evening’s delights; but we te 

’ such vanitics ne longer power- 
vauppealed —Mrs. Partridge, Miss Or- 


Diek aud retired during 
frerneon to the billiard-room for con- 
tation. It was there that, after we had 
iplaving for some time, Miss Ormon- 


myself 


served: 
“{ domt think Miss Dacres will be able 
tothe ball to night. ller headache 
ts worse instead of better.”’ 
‘Net to the repeatod Mors, 
iddore, with “What 
Mrs. Leadbitter say 


vo ball! . 
Concer, 
ees 


some 


is an interjection merely, but) Dick 
stantiv answered it as if it had been a 
thom. 
Mies. Lendbitter will say that she must 
with emphasis on the “must.” 
What! If she doesn’t want to?” L in- 
Ll ineredulousty. 

‘ tuiniv.’’ said Dick. 
wie a cannon, and then walking 
ound the table, added: “Mrs, 
terisa ladv who when she has 
po her mind doesn’t nilow anveone 
ihe it tor her; does she, Miss (r- 
rmonde smiled, and only said: 
Miss Dacres is renliv very bad, vou 
Iiuve you seen her sinee lun- 
Why does she not goto bed?” Tasked. 
~ might well do that,’ Mrs. Part 
served thoughttully. **T «hou't 
Mires. Leadbitter would object to her 
pearing at dinner, and they do not 


the ball till past nine.” 
evested tl * said 
said that it-she 


edad 1 
think s} 


iat, Miss Oriionde; 


were to lie down 


! to pet 


not if would be able 
a.” 
I why should she get up again?” I 


hk “Atleast till she is better, as 


} kely atter 


~lecibhave to wet up,” answered Dick, 


she 


will be a good night's 


ise she must. Haven't TF told) von 
iv Mrs. Leadbitter wants her to geo 
ball? Gio she will, you may 
Vhy do von blacken your hostess’ 
t it. this way?’ I exclaimed, 
ny tewards Mrs. Partridge, in ex 
moot some defence of her triend. 
Irs. Partridge, coughing slightly 
Piaced r ct in the rach only 
“Coieourse aft vi ‘ raties 
\Irs enditter to have her pians 
allv atter taking so titi 
he prieasii t ‘ sl 
>Sent 1 | ‘ \ 


But I declined and strolled off towards 
the drawing-room, an imposing apart- 
ment, long and lofty, at the turtherend of 


whieh twinkled afire that would have 
barely warmed a cabin. 

As close to this as she could creep, 
tiwendoline sat. or rather crouched. My 
steps startled her and made her turn 
hastily towards me her exquisite little 
face, not less than at other times like an 


antique statue because it was marble 
white in color and the muscles about the 
beautiful mouth were strained as if in the 
elort to repress a groan. 

My relations with her had always been 
paternal, and it was strictly in keeping 
with them that, when she contided to me 
that her neuralgia agonizing, I 
should instantly expect her to go to bed 
and to remain there till she felt better. 

“Atleast you will be warm.” 

“But then,” she faltered, “Il could not 
wo to the ball! 

“The ball! Are you in a fit condition 
to gotoa ball? Are you likely to enjoy 
it when vou get there?” 

“Oh, no! Of course I should be wretched. 
Bat Mrs. Leadbitter—I am so afraid she 
will be angry. Even Mrs. Partridge 
thinks se!” 

I muttered an exclamation that 
sacred might have 
distinet, and then sat down 
with the child. 
Leadbitter 
that even 
Was not 


was 


in less 
been more 
to 
I pointed out 
not 
she had been, 
slave but her 


company 
reason 
seriously 
that Mrs. 
driver, 


was slave- 
if 


a 
ate 
tiwendoline 
wuest. 

~ And, moreover, that since that guest’s 
enjoyment was the hostess’ amiable ob- 


ject in taking Gwendoline to the dance, it 


ee 


justin time te weleome her there. 


would be utterly defeated by Gwendoline 
herself it she went there only to be miser- 
ables Finally Lb ridiculed that craze for 
martyrdom in women that impels therm 


ecoustantiy to. sacrifice themselves to 


wholly unaginary claims and expecta- 
tions, 

Miss Daecres was impressed as she al- 
ways very easily was. She belongs to 


the hypuetizable thirty per cent. ot the 
population, as indeed all the really nicest 
women do, 

She rose laboriously to her feet and crept 
uway, only too thankful, it was plain, to 
follow my adviee. T myself drew a breath 
of relief when she was gone, for, though I 


umonot more tender-hearted than most 
people, LT contess | do not like to see 
women or children suffer. 

About five minutes later Dick Overton 


strolled in. 

“The tire is nearly out in the smoking- 
room,” heexelaimed. “IT have rung tor 
coals, but they seem: to be fetching them 
from the pit’s moeuth. What an intern- 
ally cold No wonder Miss 
Dacres has neuralgia! Where is she?” 

“Tam thankful to she has gone to 
to bend” 

**Mrs. 
ot that.” 

Perhaps the cold 
things had made me irritable, his speech 
its tone provoked and ai little 
Wrargrle ved thatended in the bet be 

to that Mrs, 
tter would not take Miss Dacres to 
} 


hole this is! 


sas 


Leadbitter will soon have her out 


because and other 


a The, 
Py ? 

tolle 
fore rmentioned-—-five one 
Laewcddhsi 
the 


Phen the 


ball, 
servants brought in lights and 
rtivatterwards we heard the 
the gravel 

bot deep 


jem, ara she 


sounds of carriage wheels on 


outside, when the snow was 


h to deaden sound. 
herselt!’ 


enong 


Phe old lady said Dick Ove 
with this 


As 


ton, whoat thattime qualitied 
any one inage over thirty. 
the hall to re- 
did Mrs. Part- 
Ormonde, entering the 
another door, arrive 
lhave 


a true 


adjective 
the 
ecive thei 
and 


worst into 


femotraanmn t 
tmiistress, so 


Miss 


lrawing-room: by 


ridge 


rarely met any one who received 

attention as Mrs. Leadbitter. 
“My dear Laural’ cried Mrs. Partridge 

ina Voice of tender concern, “IT amieatraid 


you miust be frozen.’’ 


“Frozen!” repeated Mrs. Leadbitter in 
her hard powerful voice, “why on earth 
should To be frozen? To am atraid you 
must all te seorched if you have been 
sitting om these chairs near the fire, Mr. 
Overton, put them back, please. IT don’t 
like may turniture blistered.” 

sine nurlovel het large handsorne 
hands, and begam pouring out tea as the 
eornncadyacde ttt eliest= cat “Unto rpg 
it \ ~! at Lu jp lo one ol them, 
sac hie e 7 he circle witht 

nat : ciance Liggt, a! 


=u vy bie lores. 
1 acres 7*’ gh 
. <r 
Sowers Fit 
mien ined ot | 
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fjers 


her that it was what 
like her te de.” 
Mrs. Leadbitter did not answer me, nor 
indeed speak again, till she rose saying: 
“T must write some 


you would really The above time-<aving 


plies te the loc nat ree. ane 
the 


bare result cam be 


Inst 
Tite it ein 


above-mentioned 
Dinner at 
eight sharp, to-night, remember.” 

Then she departed tollowed by all the 
other women. 


letters, are being given in a later 

The great responsibility 
news With loss of time ch 
the reporter. 
trial, he will an 
dloven THhessenipers lo carry 
the ofice. The eritieal tin 
jury retire to tind the verd 





In the case « 


I chose to assume aloudte Dick that my have as 
twenty-tive dollars were safe. 
“Don't you think it,” was his answer. 


“She th ade the objection.” 


“No; but did you see her look —her look It the roadway outsid 
at you out of the corner of her eve?” blocked up with people 

Lhad, and Leould not maintain thatit | the result, it requires a 
Was altogether benign, but, as 1 pointed | stuartness on the part of 


out te Dick, it did met tollow that because 
Mrs. Leadbitter disapproved of my inter- 


place his bows so that he 1 
eate with them, also emabd 
through the crowd withou 
For this reason he will se 
tnessengers together, in th 
of them will t 
through with the news, 

This dithieulty 
COMne TAN Ingenious Way 


ference, she should equally disapprove of | 
its results, 

| And I was mere than ever 
dinner, when, theagh Gwendoline 
absent, Mrs. Leadbitter was in such ex- 
cellent spirits, and unfolded such a pro- 
gramine of amusements to her younger 
fuests, With such andent interest in their 
enjoyment, that [ was compelled to ac 


reassured at 


was | least one 


crowed 
known te the writer. 

Ile pave instructions te « 
knowledge to myself that there were some 
two the aflec- 
tion with which, ty Was cer- 


to place himself ina prow 
the « 
crowd, stating that as 


venial qualities acount for on Some on 


Steps 


many, she 


Serer 


tainly regarded, was given he would come 





At nine we went into the big hall to see | the court and wave his hag 
what Dick called the start. Al the ball were “Guilty” and handk 
goers, Mr. Leadbitter herself + xecepted, } guilty.””) By this simple 

} 


had 
laughing groups, evidently entirely un- 
dismaved by the drive 
half through the dark. 

As the hall door was thrown open a gust 
of outer air, bitingly cold, struck 
upon the cheek, amd, by some intricate 
association of idea, 


assembled and stead in chattering | gained three or four minut 
rival messengers, 
ton 


tithe 


another occasion, a 
by the foreloek. W 
began to sum up there wa 


ofan hourand a-. 


to what the verdict would 
porter in W itlne 
the jury to retire, passed t 


tie 
question, 
suddenly 
gratefully to me the thought of Gowendo- 
line sate and at rest in her warm room. 
At that very instant Io received a blow 
in my ribs trom Dick Cwerton’s elbow. I 
turned sharply intending, 
monstrate against this, his favorite 
of calling attention but 
struck dumb as 


sugyested 
ty” on to his messenger, y 
that the paper was publish 
utes the 
riven. 

In the event of abig atfad 
an outlaving distriet wher 


before sere rece 


trode 


was suddenly | one telegraph office near s 


as well tmeotionless by ruses are practiced to oltia 





What TL beheld upon the staircase, Wire, Omee Dn possession 
Mra, Leadbitter first, in a magnificent | ment the way is stesot 

cloak that added te her majestic proper- other reporters having te v 

tions, and next, tettering in her wake, | Where until the “copy” of 

with cheeks a bluish white against the | sent. 

pink of her hood.and dim, halfopen eyes, During a great tire o wes 


set clase mniade rival 


by reporters 
One of them had all 
the fire, but had 
written 


and = lips together it inan 
agony of endurance, tiwendoline Dacres! 


us 
wire, 


therl greet es 


I think my teelings were painted upon 


my face, Tiiade, at least, no attempt to down. ta b 3 


conceal them, armed with: the stoall edition of ths “ Drprele 


Mrs. 


sathie syn om h 


leaudbitter 1 Thurrying trite the otliee, 


less Clog ueres turned 
my gaze. 


“What miadmess.” 


several other se*ritvers, Dee 


I twyran (iwende- | book of poems, tere out tb 


a> 























line’s foot tomehesd the lowest step; but Pidveriemes,’? ceed ter the aster 
protest was sweet asi le bv the deter- Operator, Coton feul botom 
mined advanes of Mes. Leadhitter and | immediately te such ame 
her draperies, and drow wed in her clarion. The man, torted te obew, 
Like Suttons ot | bly taakinige thie seancder feor 

“Now, girl! Now, girl! In at onee, if | lumatic. Phe reporter, he 
you please? We are then minutes too! What he wanted Detore it anaes 
late as it is.”” | ilashed over tl e. he h warn 

“itis only a fiver.” said) Dick consol I the first jrart hi reoprort, 
ingly ns the dloulle «cheors were elo t swnial tlies copperriatenr ter sectaeld rst 
booolte«d Lechimel the carriage. Asecd iricheead, | terttidder Of Uhre pooen ; 
as is eviclemt from: the sequel, Miss Pracres | ol the other reporters, wid vve 
idl not die in conse quener, mor can every “copy ite tian 
Pedy bee drechtreed tee beelie we that the illness ——— _ 
Which afterwards laid her low for si Hii Petogt ener | _ 
months was prepared bw this tourde to excellent but loud-y te . 
ot Mrs. Leaclbitter’s mspritality Hoar was achdre me ' 

Bout a stacdddlem = crese ond t le ertect | as ’ 
that T heared, wi ria ripe ‘ ‘ aad en ‘ 
tie frome this s nt past tea cor Hsbperessead wii 
methane friethenm re ' ' { ' pene “4 
ent place and pra nied. n «© the , 
Patanna Of threat Sereseere t Ly 7 (owes ‘ eo bia  »~- é 
choline: pera nigefoant eer, | , tam. 
distinguished ied Mir- la ‘ Priema . rs B roma 
bitter’s conmiplarmet Thee los ces: jarani dees 

“Peall it disygracetul imgratitucde sent. ie oan: 

——— | \s IL listened 
TIME SAVING ON THE PRESS. | vé@y deerme!) 
ir st 

Corues cot thee meter \. 
evening papers th 
eNtent tapers wiiat ou 
sale is ter colstatra ar 
itripeortant t > 
raries, Liven a 4} 7 
makes avreat ditferencss Cons. yuently, j , ; 
all sorts of inethods aw acheopotend ¢ uve i} wd 
timne in getting te fr - PU ! i 

bor “instande™ a beige j 


inurdev ria! tly tv peeved t on 
taining’ |) . ra tine il 
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. a” 
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i—One’s 
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hye 


ere cyclists treet 
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fast 


tis boys pery fat man 


ib 7F) bin head to heel, 
‘ fom in ber eye, 
— miniden deftly 7 
ret Her 
' a aver | 
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, | "reporter 
rif 
tra 
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tne i+ +6 Aman locked in 
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it 


always stand up 


entertain 
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My 


rial 
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Y Into the ground 
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an au schoolboy B COM pst 
dren} where the band of than 
: epeeeprinte. ’ 


are 


', 


counted eight 


pt is it Wigwag never mar | 
Y 


he talks in his sleep. 


raert eqtnite 


Pete ws carrying water in a sieve, 
a) 

yet all through. 
te ~ ev res of an organ get dull 
ng inthe world to call inh an 
taser gpeens Chet tape. 


don't) you 


y i { always thought it teuan 
vee, 6%) ’ 
ee officer, staying ata 
* id to one of the gtherts 
uy is ire fond of solitary walks! 
' . er hea walk together 
What makes the water 


widows in 
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. | something ¢t 
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something for nothing. 
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IMPECUNIOUS ARISTOCRATS. 


Never was there a truer adage than that 
which says that no man ix a hero to his 
own valet. The reason of this is obvious. 
Inthe ordinary nature of things a man 
ean hate ne secrets from hix valet, 

Secretsarean abomination,that no really 
self resperting valet can put up with, and 
ewrtain it ix that if the valets of London 
eould eellaborate with the butlers in 
writing a breok concerning their respec- 
tive employers, it would prove the sensa- 
thom of the sear amd the Law Courts. 

I had a chat the other day (writes a cor- 
respeunient witha gentleman who 
formerly in the of Royalty, and 
whe is new arcupied in promoting the in- 
terest= of menservants of the better class. 


was 


service 


“What I want vou todo,” I began, “is 
to tell me someof humors of the tman- 
servant's lite. You must meet some 
strange poeple.” 

“Tt would take me amonth to tell you 


all TAmew about queer people,” my in- 
formant answered. 

“I think the most extraordinary folk 
ope iIneets newadays are those who live 
from handto mouth, and yet contrive to 
heep upappearances and maintain their 


pemitionm im ~eciety. 

“You have no idea how many hundreds 
there are 
one great object in life is to pass as persons 
ef wealth, I meet many of them, for they 
are comstantly applying to me for cheap 


of impecunious people whose 


thee reser ants. 


“In certain walks of society a man- 
servant seems to be a panacea for all ills. 
Perpetualiy warring against poverty 


these people pass their days in fear and 
lest the emptiness of their 
purses shall become common knowledge. 
Many of them are aristocrats, and their 
dinuers are the oddest meals imaginable. 
speaking, they can’t afford to 
anybody, but they know 
for not ashing 
one's acguaintances to take of bospitality 


tremleling 


strictly 
give a meal te 
very well thatthe reward 
is a loss of caste, so they do the best they 
can. 

“EP reeelieet being engaged by a certain 
lwiv te superintend a dinner for 
I was on tenterhooks the whole 
there wouldin’t be enough 
It was a marvellous 


creat 
SiN teem 
time fer fear 
fewmd tor the puests. 
effort of economy. 

“Every serap of food had been carefully 
measured out; everything was done on 
the cheapest scale possible; the probable 
appetites of the guests had been calculated 
with as much exactness as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer employs in the produc- 
tien of hix Budget. There was precisely 
enough fish and meat tor the whole six- 
teen, and not a vestige of anything over. 

The 
driven nervousness; 
tor had anvene taken than 
her estimated allowance, there 
have been sufficient to go round. 

“Many tithed people are reduced to this 
eXtremity, and it! to mention the 
names of one of the well-known 
people whom I know from experience to 
be suffering trom want of decent 
tor this is what it practically amounts to 


hestess, poor soul, must have been 
with 
thore 


almaest frantic 
his or 


wouldn't 


were 
or two 


food 


you would be astounded. 

Everything is sacrificed tor the sake of 
They starve their servants 
and state of semi-staynation 
themselves, purely in orderthat they may 
spend what little money they 
entertaming their friends. 

“A restaurant walter to tight 
for pemmy tips is ten times better off than 


Appearances. 
live in a 


« PSSEONN ITT) 


who has 
these wretched people, who peverenjoy a 
Thetment’s preace.”” 

“EHlave vou had the opportunity of see- 
ing much of Royalty at dinner?” 

“The best employers a man can possi- 
tiv have are the Royal Family, and what 
gs owt about them is that they invariably 
amier one’s name. 
of Wales, on whom Ive 
ndreds of times, never forgets 
«has accepted an invita- 
rty a list of the propos- 
hanitted to him, but 
apers say I've 
muta name. 
Brince not 


Prince 


wh him 
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seven hundred quails at two-tifty apiece | 
being ordered for one meal.”’ 

“ADY amusing ¢x periences 

“The strangest affair Lever beard of in 
my particular line was that which took 
place at the house of a popular peer who | 
shall be nameles~. 

“After dinner ponies were 
into the dining-reom and a 
steep lew hase took place, upstairs 
dow nstairs and over the chairs and tables. 


e*? 


introduced 
regular 
ana 


It Was a most exciting spectacle. 

“Another amusing incident fits through | 
ay terbened at the meoment. 
thirty Irishmen had been in 
Vited to dine with acertain lord. Only | 
eight turned up, and the following day 
one of the guests remarked to his host of 
the previous evening: ‘Such a pity. Such 
lot o” ate it; and 
even and 


“*Scnnnne 


mate, amd mo one to 


your 


knoives were so clane 


noice it would have been a pleasure tora 
man te have cut his throat with “em !” 
“Do valets try te pass themselves off as 
their masters 7" 
“a ataet that 
men dose, but these are exceptional cases, 


ix seme unscrupulous 


On the other hand, you may be interested 


to learn, some are ordered to personate 


their employers whenever pressing credi- 
tors call at inconvenient hours. 

“As to 
more than Xi¥'a year. 
well, but they «don’t get the 
they io. Many tradesmen allow 


the butlers five percent. off all orders, and 


get 
Butlers do tairly 


servants’ pay, few valets 
perquisites” 


ts «l te 


Lhave Known aman toclear \4") a 
this 
dealing with the steres, outot which there 


year 
in 


Wavy, treat nowadays people are 


are fhe Commiisstoms te be mace. 

“TL kKnow of one instance where a build- 
erpahda batler S380) as commission for 
getting him the order to redecorate a large 
Trace Eas ieoe. 

“Although some valets want as much 
valeting as their masters, the general run 
ot th The 
average sleeping accommodation is some- 
thing awful. 
enough for a valet. 

“(me man Was putteo sleep under a cis- 
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Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR 


Inventorsefthe CELEBRATED GOSSAMER 
VENTILATING: WiG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PERS, and Manufacturers of Every Descrip- 
tion of (rnamental Hair for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. 

Instructions to enable 


@ 





Ladies and 
mento measure their own 


Gentle- 
bemis with 


accu- 
racy: 
TOU FEES ANT SCALPS, INCH KS. 
No.l. The reund of the head. 
No.l From forehead back as tar as bald. 
No.3. (ver forebemd as far as required. 
Neo & Over the « row of the head. 
FoR WiGsa, CHES. 
No.l. The round of the ad. 
No.2 From forehead oveathe head to neck 
Ne. 2. F 
No. & From ear to ear o eto 


is 

No. & From ear to ear round the ioctennd. 

They have always ready for sale a Splendid 
Stock of Gents’ Wics, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs 
Half Wigs, Frizettes, Krai &, curls, etc., benu- 
tifully manufactured, and as cheap ag any 
establishment inthe Union. Letters from any 
part of the world will receive attention. : 


Deollard’s Herbasiam Extract for the 
Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and 
mold wt Peollard s for the pusst fifty years, and 
{ts merits are such that, while it has ney er vet 
been advertised, the demand for it keeps 
Stemdtly Inereasing 

Also POLL ARIVS 
CREAM to be osed in 
Herbanium when the 
and nee an oil 

Mrs. Palmondson Gortor writes to Messrs 
Deollart 2 to, tosend her «a bottle of their Her- 
bantum Pixtrwet for the Hair. Mrs. Gortor 
has tried In Vain to oltain anvthing equal to it 
aan dressing for the bairin England. 

MES. ELPMONDSON cic ‘'RTER, 
; (ak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov. 3, SS Norwich, Norfolk, England, 
i N “ Ah a ‘ ro hn PHILADELPHIA, 
mve uses! “Tsollard's ere . ac 
FS ed ny Be rbanium Extract 


REGENERATIVE 
conjunction with the 
Hair is naturally dry 





Wash,” regularly for up 
wards of five Years with creat advantage. My 
hair, from rapidivy thinning, was early re- 


Stored, and bas Lleen Kept by it in i 
thickness and strength. 
have ever used, 


ts wonted 
Itisthe best wash | 


A. W 
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Chestnut st., Phila. 

bf a hutber of vears, 
aniumm Extract.’ and 
Which equals it as a 


ng and healthful cleanmne r of 


™ Very respectful! 
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tern, the waterin which made such a 
noise that he never got any sleep. Then 
again there are heaps of broken-down 
gentlemen who engage valets without any 
intention of paying them wages.” 

“A word about the impostors and I have 


| finished.”’ 


“There are just a few  protessiona! 
thieves who obtain situations as valets 
for purposes ot robbery, but the trick is a 
dangerous one. 

“Tam sorry to say that the 
acter merchant is very much 
Il vot a letter only the other 


bogus char- 
in evidence. 
aay written 


| on notepaper stamped witha coronet, and 


It ema- 
nated, however, from a scullery-maid.” 
——__— Oi 

For INTENDING Ben tpiets.—The times 
of the year among all nations were con- 
sidered of extreme importance for marry - 
ing. June was thenught almest without 
exception a lucky month, while May was 
the opposite. 

February was alse considered malevo- 
lent. extremely 
unlucky—even among these creeds which 
do not observe the torty days. “*Marry in 
Lent, you'll live te repent,” says an old 


purporting to come from a lord. 


Lent was regarded as 


adage. 
A proverb quoted in Brand’s 
reads that, 


Antiqui- 


ties, 


“Who marries between the sickle and the 
scythe 
Will never thrive. 


As to the weather, it is a very bad omen 
for the rain to tall during a wedding. 

in Sir John Clair’s “Account of Scot- 
lnnd’’ a minister of the Grkney Islands is 
quoted as saying, “Neo couple chooses to 
tarry except with a growing moon, and 
some even wish for a towing tide.” 

In some parts of this country it is 
thought a sign of certain mistortune if a 
mnanand woman go in one dour before 
marriage and issue by anether after the 
ceremony. 

Also for weeks before the prospective 
bride and groom must avoid passing 
under a ladder if they value their happi- 
Less, 





Phila. and Reading Ry. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No cinders. 
Trains Leave Keculing Terminal, Philadelphia. 
Buffalo Day Ex press , i. : 
Parlor and Dining Car daily 2a m | 
Black Diamond Express ¢ Week-days 





sof 


For Bulfalo, (Partor Car) § iw pm (ée 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. ¢, ... 7.30pm i>." 
Sleeping Cars, { dally 965) m | _ 


Week-days, Williamsport Express, &55, 10.10 a 
m, 405 pm. DPmily Sleeper) 1130p m. Sun- 
days, #.05 a mm. 

lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 

FOR NEW YORK. 

Leave Reading Terminal, 7.4), (two bour 
train), 8.30, (two hour train), 93 13), 11.0048 
m, 12.45, (dining car), LM, 20, 40, 4@, 4.00, 
‘oy, §.10 (dining car) p m, 1266 night. Sun- 
days 8.50, 9.90, lvca, Ili (dining car) am, 19), 
3.5, 5.58, S10 (dom: car) pm, 1265 night. 

Leave Uth and (Chestnut Sts, 1a, HL, 11.04, 
am, 12507 (dining car), 0K, 414, &, &24 (din- 
ing car), LSS pm. Sundays 4), M43) a m, 12.04 
4.19, 6.00, Si, LIAR p m. 

leave New York, footof Liberty street, 4.30, 
8.00, 9.00, 10.00, 11.) dining car)am, Lao. 200, 
3.30, 4.00 (two-hour train, 43) \two-hour train), 
5.00 (dining car). (00,7291, 9.09 p m,1215 night. 
Sundays—4.a), ¥.(), 100), ll dining car) a ™, 
2.00, 4.00, 5.00 dining car , 0) pm, 0215 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express izains and 
woomes cars Ob night trains to and from New 

Ork. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 
6.0, 5.00, 9.00, 1100 a mm, 123, 20), 430, 5.40, 7.30, 


945 pom. Sundays-4io, 2, 9@ a2 m, Lit, 
4.20, 7.50, 04> pm. (#4) pm daily and 4.3) P 
m Sunday, do not connect for Easton.) 

FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Perkiomen EK. BL pepis 
loam, 1.8, 615, 7 opm 
Th. b> p> tee. 

For Phienixville and Pottstown— Ex press, <5, 
10.10% mn, 1245, 4.05, 00,62, 1 pm. Ac- 
com., 4.2, 7.4, 11m a m, Le, 4a, 7.3) p m. 
Sundays—Express, 440,945 a m, 7.45, 1130 i 
m. Accotn., 7.00, 10 a m, 615 p m. 

For Reading—Ex press, <3, 10.10 a m, 12.45, 4.05, 
6.30, 11.30 pm. Aceom., 430. 7.45 a m, 1.42, 4.35, 
6.00, 7.20 p in. Sunday—Ex 
7.45, 1130 pm. Aceom., 7. 

For Lebanon and Harrisb@rg—Expreas, &3, 
10.10 a m, 4.05, 6) pm) Accom, 4am, 
7.0 pm. Sunday —Ex presk, 4@ a m, 7.45 pm. 
Accom. 7.00 a mm. ? 

For Gettysburg, week-days-A3%, 1010 a m. 
Sunday —1.00 a m. 

For Chambersburz, wee k-days, \Sa m, 1.6 p 
in. 

For Pottsville—Ex press, 35, M10 a m, 466, 6.30, 
11. pi. Accom., 43, 7.45 a m, L4 p m. 
Sunday—Express,4.@, 965 a m, 1L30 p m. 
Accom., 7.00 a mm, 615 pm. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
5.5, 10.10 a om 406, 1L39 pm. Accom., 10a 
in. Sunday —Pxpress *6 a m, IL3O p m. 
Additional for Shamokin— Express, week 
days, 6.30pm. Accom.,L42 pm. Sundays- 
hax press, 410 mm % 

For Danville and Kioomsbarg, week-days, 10.1! 
#” li. 









FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut St. and South St. Wharves 
W eek-davs—k press, 2) a m, l-® (Satur 
days only 's 2, 4.00, 4) 5p pm. Accom 
Oa m, AL 630 p om Sundays— Ex press 
S00), 9.000, 100M) we om Lcrom., .@a mm, i pou 

Parlor Cars on all ¢x press trains 

Lukew . Wain, 4J> pm 

t } t MI ‘ y sa ™ I ¥ AND SF 

Sik ITY 
+ 4 
South street, § 
: Ma week 
Detailed time tables at ti ket off w. F 


corner Broad and Chestnut streets, 38 Ches'- 


nat #reet, 1005 Chestnut street, ae & Thiri 

street, 3082 Market street and at stations. 
Union Transfer Company will call * 

sbeck baggage fom resides 


PeapeOs Binal 


